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: ' ;*• ; ': ^ •--' ^' ''• ^^ 
S I R, ; .r .^;.- :/ 

AFTER a relideAce ciff <i>any }-ears in the 
fouthern part qf tWsHflianii, Kufuiefs con- 
curring with the naiuril defi're dne has of re« 
vifiting one's native country, induced me to 
make a journey to Scotland in the beginning of 
laft autumn. As I travelled on horfeback, with 
a fingle fervant attending me, I was tempted fre- 
quently to ftrike out of the common road, for 
the purpofc of enjoying fome of thofe romantic 
fcenes with which the northern counties of Eng- 
land abound. One evening about funfet, after 
traverfing a part of the country, of great beauty, 
but of a wild and uncultivated afped, I en- 
tered fuddenly a narrow valley, where every 
Vol. III. B vV^Vtv'^ 
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thing wore the appearance of high cultivation ; 
and in the judicious blending of ornament with 
utility, it was eafy to perceive that induftry had 
been guided by the hand of tafte. 

While I rode at leifure down a fteep and 
winding path, indulging that pleafing fpecies of 
reverie to which a fcene of this kind naturally 
gives rife, a fmall column of fmoke afcending 
from a thick tuft of trees at the bottom, gave 
notice of a habitation j and on turning the cor- 
ner of a hedged inclofure, a low manfion broke 
fuddenly upon my view, having in front about 
an 2cra of op^eji g^rqund,-of^ which the greateft 
parf^/sfttid oiit as.-a-.kitgjielij-garden and fhrub- 
bcry. Aletel g^'aft-Blpt furrounded the houfe, 
which was**fipat^(LfroVii the garden by a white 
rail. Tj5e*5o."ie:rfcf(jrft was of one ftory, extend- 
ing, in a'lefigthencd 'front, *with two fmall wings, 
at either end of which a fruit-tree was trained 
around the window. A green garden-chair was 
placed on each fide of the door. 

While furveying with much pleafure this little 
elegant retreat, I pafled upon the road a ruddy- 
coloured, middle-aged man, in ,z plain coun- 
try-drefs, whofe face, it immediately occurred 
to me, I had fomewhere before feen. Uncer- 
tain, however, whether there might be any thing 
more than one of thofe accidental refemblances 
which we every day meet with (though I per- 
ceived 
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ceived that he at the fame time viewed me with 
fome attention), I paffed on. Meeting after^ 
wards with fome labourers returning from 
work, I inquired the name of the proprietor 
of the little villa I had been contemplating, 
and was informed it was a Mr. Saintfort. The 
name ftruck me, I recolleded to have known 
at college a Will, Saintfort, a young man of 
fome fortune, of a lively turn, and quick "»arts, 
but in the greateft degree thoughtlefs and ex- 
travagant. I remembered to have fmce heard 
that he had married a fafhionable wife, whofe 
difpofition was much akin to his own \ and that 
he had in a very few years fpent his whole for- 
tune, " Can this," faid I to myfelf, " be my 
<« old companion ? Sure I thought I knew his 
<' face, and he too recolleiled mine. It mull 
** be fo : yet how this metamorphofis r'* Oc- 
cupied with thefe thoughts, I had flackened my 
pace, and was furprifed to find myfelf once 
more joined by the gentleman I had before paff- 
ed, *' If I miftake not," faid he, "your name 

c4 is D /» it Yes, and yours Saintfort." — 

** The fame. How unexpefted this meeting !" 
After much mutual gratulation, ** Come," 
faid he, " you ^o no farther this night ; nor, 
*' with my will, for fome days. You muft take 
:tt •'a bed with your old friend,, and fee ho\^ 
*« Farmer Saintfort lives." 

B 2 t-wU^-^sX^^ 
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Entreaty was needlefs ; for I was delighted 
with the rencounter ; and I followed my friend, 
who led the way, to the ftables, and afTifted him- 
felf in putting up my horfes. He then condu<Slcd 
xne into the houfe, which within correfponded 
entirely with its external appearance. In a 
little hall through which we entered were fome 
angling rods and fowling pieces, with a weed- 
hood and garden-rake. In the parlour flood a 
piano-forte, on which lay a violin and fome mu- 
fie ; and in a corner of the room, which was 
delved for the purpofe, were ranged a few 
books of hufbandry and ornamental gardening, 
fome volumes of Englifli poetry, Hutchcfon's 
Moral Philofophy, Horace, and a few of the La- 
tin clafScs. 

An old fervant now made his appearance, and 
received orders to acquaint his miftrefs to pre- 
pare the ftranger's bed-room, and to get ready 
an early fupper. In the interval we fauntercd 
out into the fields, and pafled the time in ordi- 
nary chit-chat about our old companions, till 
we were fummoned to fupper by a comely boy 
of twelve years of age, who, with a girl three 
years younger, were my friend's only children. 
Mr. Saintfort introduced me to his wife by the 
title of an old and valued acquaintance; and I 
found in that lady the moft perfe^El politenefs 
and affability, joined to that eafy gracefulnefs 

of 
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of manner which diftlnguifhes thofe who have 
moved in a fuperior walk of life. Our flipper 
was plain, but delicious ; an excellent pullet^ 
milk in a variety of forms, and frefh vegetables ; 
our converfation interefting, animated, and 
good-humoured. In my life, I never fpent a 
more delightful evening. After Mrs. Saintfort 
had retired (like Eve, ** on hofpitable thoughts 
"intent,") "There," faid Saintfort, « there, 

*' Mr. D , is one of the firft, the beft of wo- 

^* men. You knew me formerly ; and I have 
** marked the natural furprife you fhewed at . 
** finding me in this fituation. You fhall have 
** my ftory ; for to an old friend and compa- 
** nion, fimple as it is, it cannot fail to be inte- 
« refting.'* 

*' My father's death, which happened a few 
years after I entered to the univerfity, made me, 
as you may remember, the envy of many of our 
common acquaintance, as it was generally fup- 
pofed I had fucceeded to a fortune of L. 2000 
per annum. I had before thrs contrafted many 
habits of extravagance; and the diffipation into 
which I now plunged, joined to an indolence of 
temper not uncommon at that period of life, 
prevented me for a confiderable time, from dif- 
covering that the free rents of my eftate did not 
exceed one half of the income I was fuppofed 
to poflefs. Even after that difcovery, the reliffi 
B 3 \Vca.t5L 
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I had acquired for every fpecies of fafhionablc 
difipation, and the abfurd vanity of fupport- 
ing the appearance of a man of fortune, led me 
to continue my expenccs, after I had become 
convinced that they were leading me to my ruin, 
** My vanity was not a little flattered by the 
attentions fhewn me by the ladies, who, it was 
eafy to be perceived, regarded me as a young 
fellow, of whom there was fome honour in ma- 
king a conqueft. Luanda N was at that time 
the ornament of the politeft circles in town. 
What her figure was in thofe days, you may 
guefs from what you fee it is at prefcnt. With 
every attraflion of face and perfon, endowed 
with every fafhionable accomplifliment, and 
poflefling a very handfome independent fortune, 
fhe had numberlefs admirers. It was no mean 
triumph, when I perceived that this little defpot, 
who exercifed upon others all the capricious 
fovereignty of a coquette, maintained with me 
fo oppofite a manner as to convince me of her 
decided affedlion. I availed myfelf of the dif- 
eovery, which gratified equally my pride and 
my paffion j for I really loved her; and in my 
marriage with Lucinda, whofe temper and tafte 
were apparently much refembling my own, I 
flattered myfelf with the continued enjoyment of 
thofe fafhionable pleafures, which I had now ex- 
tended the means of procuring. 

*' When 
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« When I look back to the firft four years of 
my married ftate, it is like the confufed remem« 
brance of fome tumultuous dream. In that 
perpetual diffipation in which we were now in- 
volved, and to which the gay and lively temper 
of my wife rather prompted than impofed any 
reftraint, I did not perceive that her fortune, 
confiderable as it was, was totally infufficient to 
repair the wade I had already made in my own. 
At length I was awakened from my lethargy by 
a refufal of my banker to make further advances 
without additional fecuritles ; and when I ap- 
plied for that purpofe to a friend, he frankly told 
me that I was generally confidered as a ruined 
man. 

" In place of being overpowered by this in- 
telligence, it brought me to my fenfes; — like 
thofe violent applications, which, by pain itfelf^ 
put a ftop to the delirium of a fever. I faw the 
folly of concealment, and the inhumanity of al- 
lowing my wife to learn our fituation from any 
tongue but my own. But to make this terrible 
avowal, occafioned a confiidl of mind, fuch as 
it is impoffible for me to defcribe. I pafTed two 
{leeplefs nights, without finding courage to un- 
bofom myfelf ; and Lucinda's anxious inquiries 
at length led to the difcovery. The fhock was 
fevere, and for a moment flie gave v^y to the 
natural feelings of a woman. It was but for a 
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moment; — when, as if animated by a new 
foul, and infpired with a fortitude of mind 
which aftoniftied mc, " Come, my dear Will," 
faid flie, clafping me to her bofom, *' we have 
•' both been fools 5 it is fit that we (hould pay 
•* the price of our folly : But let us thence 
•* learn to be wife. Thank God, we are bleft 
•* with health, and with each other's affedion ; 

" and there is yet much of life before us." • 

« But what," faid I, " is to be done?" 

« To be done," faid flie;— « Juftice, in the 
** firft place. Let us learn with accuracy the 
** full extent of our debts, and the means wc 
** have to difcharge them." ' 

** It was a ftruggle yet more fevere, to declare 
my fituation to the world ; and fuffcring under 
a feeling of falfe (hame, I would have mea'nly 
wafted the time in ufelefs procraftination : but 
the noble fpirit of my Lucinda combated this 
unmanly weaknefs. It was no furprife to the 
world to learn with certainty what had long 
been cxpedled. In a little time the amount 
of our debts and efFefts was afcertained with 
precifion; and, fetting apart a fmall propor- 
tion of my wife's fortune, which was fecured 
to her by law, the reft, together with mine, 
fell fliort of the payment of our debts by 
L. 2000 Sterling. Having, however, made a 
fair furrender of all that was my own, I com- 
pounded 
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pounded with my creditors, and received their 
difcharge. 

*' It remained to determine what was to be 
our plan of life for the future. An old do- 
meftic of my father's had been for feveral years 
fettled in the north of England, where he rent- 
ed this farm from the Earl of . Hither 

we propofed to retire for a few months, till 
we ihould arrange our future fchemes. I was 
ftruck with the wild and romantic fcenery of this 
beautiful dale ; and, harafled as I had been with 
care and anxiety, my fpirits were foothed for 
fome time by the quiet and folitudeof the coun- 
try. I own to you, my friend, that this com* 
pofure of mind was not permanent. The man 
of the world cannot at once aiTume the manners 
and tafte of a reclufe. The change was too 
violent, from the tumult of my former life, to 
the dead calm in which I now pafTed my time. 
After fome weeks acquaintance had worn off. 
the edge of novelty, I no longer faw the fame 
beauties in the fields, the woods, the rocks, 
that had at firft engaged me. The manners of 
the country people offended by their vulgarity j 
and in the fociety of a few of the neighbouring 
gentry I found nothing to amufe a cultivated 
mind or engage a lively imagination. I look- 
ed back with regret to the fplendor and buftle 
B 5 of 
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of my former life; and, impofSble as it was for 
me to indulge in the fame gratifications, I would 
gladly have returned to town ; and would, per- 
haps, have performed the fame humiliating part 
I have feen exhibited by the decayed minions 
of fafliion, fpendthrifts like myfelf, who haunt, 
like ghofts, the places of public refort, content 
to be the fpedators of thofe fcenes where they 
have formely figured as the moft brilliant aftors. 
My Lucinda faw with anxiety this increafing 
difguft, and her good fenfe direfled to its pro- 
per remedy. «* We grow tired,'* faid fhe, 
" of this life of inaftivity. We languifli for 
** want of an objeft to occupy us. I have 
" been meditating a fmall experiment ; and if 
" you approve, we fhall put it in execution. 
** What if we fliould for a while become farm- 
" crs ourfelves ? You are furprifed at the pro- 
** pofal, but let me explain my meaning. Sup- 
*^ pofe our good landlord fhould transfer to us 
** the remainder of his leafej that he fliould 
** have the charge of management, with a fuit- 
** able recompenfe, while th^ chance of profit, 
** and the rifk of lofs, fliould be ours. I know 
** he will agree to it, for I have founded him 
•* on the fubjeft. The laborious part, the bu- 
*• nefs of agriculture, fliall be his, while we 
*• occupy ourfelves in decorating this little fpot, 

« with 
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<< with a thoufand embelli(hments, which na- 
" ture points out, and which your good tafte 
•* could eafily execute. Remember, it is only 
*^ an experiment. Our bargain muft be con- 
" ditional. If we trre of it, we can^ when we 
" pleafe drop the fcheme, and purfue any 
" other we chufe to adopt.'* To be (hort, Sir, 
I was pleafed with the idea ; our plan was foon 
arranged, and I became what you now fee me. 
Farmer Saintfort. 

** I fet to work with alacrity in the bufmefs 
of improvement ; and proceeding on the prin- 
ciple of uniting beauty with utility, I had, in 
the fpace of a few months, accomplifhed the 
outlines of that plan which I have been contl- 
nually occupied flnce that time in finiihing in 
detail. In this employment, in which the mind 
has much more (hare than is generally ima« 
gined, I found a fource of pleafure infinitely 
beyond my expectation. Every day added to 
the beauties of my little paradife ; and I had 
the fatisfa<aion of finding that thofe operations 
which the motive of ornament had firft fug- 
gefted, were frequently of the moft fubftantial 
benefit. The beautiful variety of the ground 
was obfcured by an undiftingui(hed ma(s of 
bru(h-wood. I enlarged the extent of my 
arable ground, by opening fields to the fun, 
which had lain hid under a matting of furze 
B 6 and 
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and brambles. In the formation of a fifh-pond, 
I have drained an unwholefome fen, and con- 
verted a quagmire into a luxuriant meadow. 
At the end of the firft year, my tutor in huf- 
bandry gave me hopes that the fucceeding crop 
would double the returns which the farm had 
ever afforded under his management ; and the 
event juftified his prediQion. How delightful, 
my dear friend, was it for me to perct^ive that 
the tafie of my Lucinda feemed equally adapted 
with my own to our new mode of life ! Far from 
inheriting that inftability of mind with which 
her fex is generally reproached, her ardour 
was unabated, and every thought was centered 
in the cares of her houfehold and the educa- 
tion of her children. Completely engaged in 
thefe domeftic duties, while I fup^rintended the 
labours of the fields and garden, we had no 
other anxiety than what tended to give a zeft to 
our enjoyments. In place of feeling time lie 
heavy on our hands, we rofe with the fun, 
and found the day too fliort for its occupa- 
tions. 

" We hainow learned, by experience, how 
very moderate an income is fufficient to pur- 
chafe all the real comforts of life. At the con» 
clufion of the third year, on fa.xming up our 
accounts, we found a clear faving of L. 400. 
This fum we might, perhaps, without any 

breach 
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breach of what the world terms honefty, have 
confidered as our own. But, (thank God !) 
flaves as we had been to the world, we had bet- 
ter notions of moral redlitude. It was unfit 
that we (hould accumulate for ourfelves, while 
there exifted a fingle perfon that could fajr, we 
had done him wrong. We fet apart this fum 
as the beginning of a fund for the payment of 
that equitable claim which yet remained to our 
creditors ; and it is now fome years fince we 
could boaft of having faithfully difcharged the 
laft farthing of our debts. The pleafure at- 
tendant on this refleftibn, you may conceive, 
but I cannot defcribe. How poor, in compa- 
rifon to it, are the felfifh gratifications of va- 
nity, the mean indulgence of pampered appe- 
tites^ and all the train of luxurious enjoy- 
ments, when bought at the expence of con- 
fcience I 

** Since my refidencehere, I have more than 
once made a vifit to town on an errand of bufi» 
nefs, I there fee the fame fcenes as formerly; 
and others intoxicated, like myfelf, with the 
fame giddy pleafures. To me the magical de- 
lufion is at an end ; and I wonder where lay 
the charm which once had fuch a power of faf- 
cinatfon. But one /pedes of pleafure I have 
. enjoyed from thefe vifits, which I cannot omit 
to mention j the aiFcdionatc welcome I have re- 
ceived 
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ccived from the moft refpeftable of my old ac- 
qualntance. I read from their countenances 
their approbation of my condu£t ; and in their 
kindnefs mingled with refped^, I have a reward 
valuable in proportion to the worth of thofe 
who beftow it. Nor is the pleafure lefs which 
I derive from the regard and efteem of my ho- 
ned neighbours in the country. Of their cha- 
rafiers I had fojmed a very unfair eftimate, when- 
feen through the medium of my own diftempered 
mind ; and in their fociety my Lucinda and I 
enjoy, if not the refined pleafures of poliflied in- 
tercourfe, the more valuable qualities of fm- 
cerity, probity, and good fenfe. 

** Such, Sir, for thefe fourteen years paft, 
has been my manner of life; nor do I be- 
lieve 1 fliall ever exchange it for another. The 
term of my leafe has, within that period, been 
renewed in my own name, and that of my fon. 
If a more adlive life fhould be his choice, he is 
free to purfue it. I fhould be content with the 
reflexion of having bellowed on him a better 
patrimony than I myfelf enjoyed,— a mind un- 
corrupted by the profpeft of hereditary affluence, 
and a conftitution tempered to the virtuous ha- 
bits of induftry and fobriety.'' 

Here Mr. Saintfort made an end of his (lory. 

I have given it as nearly as I could in his own 

9 words ; 
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Words; and judging it to afFord an example not 
unworthy to be recorded, I tranfmit it in 
that view to the author of a work which bids 
fair to pafs down to pofterity.—— I am, Sir, 
yours, 

J.D. 
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^ariu nunc habeat quam nojlra fuperhia caufam. 

Ovid. 

'T^HERE is no complaint more common 
than that which is made againft the pride 
of wealth. The claim of fuperiority which 
reds upon a circumftance fo adventitious as that 
of fuddenly- acquired riches, is univerfally de- 
cried as the Hifolent pretenfion of mean and il- 
liberal minds, and is refifted with a greater de- 
gree of fcorn and indignation, than perhaps 
any other encroachment of vanity or felf-im- 
portance. 

Yet one might obferve in thofe whoare loud- 
eft in the cenfure of this weaknefs, a certain 
ihame of being poor, which in a great meafure 
juftifies the pride of being rich. One may trace 
this in their affeftation of indifference to all 
thofe pleafures and conveniencies which riches 
procure, and in the eulogium they often make, 
in defpite of their own real feelings, of the op- 
pofite circumftances. When they are at pains 
to declare how much better the plain difh and 
home-brewed liquor fuits their tafte than the 

high- 
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high-feafoned ragout and the high-priced wine, 
what is it but dirguifing their inability to procure 
the luxury under the pretence of their prefer- 
ring its oppofitc. Poverty, in this cafe, flies 
from her own honourable tattered colours, to 
join the frcfh and flaunting ftandard of Wealth ; 
flie allows the power of thofe very external cir- 
cumftances by which Wealth lays claim to a fu- 
periority. l^he dignity of her ftation fhould 
be fupported on other grounds: the little va- 
lue of thofe external circumftances in which 
Wealth has the advantage, when compared with 
the virtues and qualities which money cannot 
buy, when fet in competition with that native 
purity and elevation of mind, which in the ac- 
quifltion of wealth we frequently forfeit, and 
in its pofleflion we frequently deflroy. 

Both in thofe who poflefs riches and in thofe 
who want them, falfe pretenfion often defeats 
itfclf. It would often be for the honour of 
Wealth if he could lay down his infolence, 
and for the happinefs of Poverty if (he could 
fmooth her fcorn. True benevolence and de- 
» licacy would teach both their proper duties, and 
ij^ preferve thofe cordial charities of life, which, 
f in different flations and in different circum- 
ftances, promote alike the comfort of indivi- 
duals and the general advantage of focicty. 

But 
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But it is only over minds of a higher order 
that external circumftances do not poflefs a 
power to pufh them from that equilibrium rn 
which virtue and happinefs refide. Ordinary 
men will equally feel the inflation of profpcrity, 
and the harfhnefs of a lefs favourable fituation ^ 
will in the one cafe incur the contempt and de- 
rifion of the world, and in the other experience 
the grating of a ruffled fpirit. Moderation and 
wifdom would teach the one to procure refpeft, 
and the other to attain good- humour, 

I remember fome years ago, — it was during 
the laft war, and it is o( no importance that I 
have forgot the exaA date,— *being invited to 
dine at the houfe of Mr. Draper^ one of the 
moft confid^r^ble merchants in this country, 
Mr, Draper twenty years ago was not worth a 
Ihilling ; but by a courfe of induftry, and great 
intelligence in his profeffion, he is reported 
fmce that time to have realized a very great for- 
tune. 

The principal part of our company, I found,. 
Upon entering the houfe, confifted of Sir JVil- 
Ham RobertSj his Lady, and children. Sir WiU 
liam is a country gentleman, the reprefentative 
of a very old ai)d refpedlable family, whofe an- 
ccftors were once in pofleflion of a great eftate ; 
but partly from a want of ceconomy in fome of 
its proprietors, and partly from the change in 

manners 
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manners and the mode of living, it is now 
dwindled down to an inconfiderable amount. 
Sir William, however, ftill feels ftrongly the 
pride of ancient family, and is apt to be hurt 
by the rife of thofe new men who are but of 
ycfterday, and yet overtop him in wealth. 

When I entered the drawing-room the com- 
pany were pretty generally aflembled. Sir WiU 
liam's manner attradcd my notice, and I found 
\\\ it the moft iiniihed complaifance and atten- 
tion* There was a degree of politenefs which 
carried in its appearance the utmoil refpe<S): and 
condefcenflpn to Mr. Draper and his famly ; at 
the fame time there was a formal diftance which 
was calculated to prevent them from ufing any 
familiarity with him ; and, inftead of fhewing 
that Sir William really felt high reverence for 
the company, contiiined evident marks of his 
confidering himfelf as much above them. We 
(loop as well as rife with difEculty ; 'tis only on 
even ground that we carry ourfelves eafily. 

Draper's manner was very different. With- 
out being in the leaft moved by Sir William's 
formal obeifance, he wept on in his ufual way^ 
giving a difplay of the richnefs of his houfe and 
furniture. I had not been long in the company 
when he took occafion to obferve, that he nevec 
knew the times fo bad as now, and never was 
money fcarccr. This very morning, continued 

he. 
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he, I was applied to for payment of a bond of 
L. 10,000, againft next Whitfun-term ; but in- 
ftead of wailing for the term, I gave orders that 
the money (hould be paid immediately. Sir Wil- 
liam looked, and was filent. 

At this time there came into the room a fon 
of Mr. Draper's, a boy about ten years of age. 
The boy was at the public fchool of the city; 
and that very day, agreeably to a pretty general 
cuftom, the fcholars had been making a prc- 
fent or offering, as it is called, in money, to their 
matters. It is the pradiee, in fuch cafes, for 
children of rich parents to vie with owe another 
who {hall give the greatcft prefent j and the va- 
nity of the parents is generally as much inte- 
refted on the occafion as that of the fons. 
** Papa," fays young Draper, '* I was King at 
** fchool to-day, having given the higheft of- 
*' fering." Sir William faid nothing; but his 
fon, a lively little fellow, about the fame age, 
and in the fame clafs with Mr. Draper's Ton, 
fprung forward, and gave him a blow in the 
face, which fet him a-crying. This incident 
produced fome confufion, but the company was 
at length compofed. 

Dinner was now ferved up. It confifted of 
two magnificent courfes and a deflert ; and Mr. 
Draper frequently obfcrved, that part of the 
difties came from his Iktle farm in the Weft In- 
dies,. 
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dies. Sir William eat but of one difli, obferv- 
ing, that he always found his health and his ap- 
petite beft when he dined plainly. 

After dinner, a great variety of wines were 
fet upon the table. Sir William, inftead of 
drinking the high-priced French and Hunga- 
rian wines, tailed nothing but a little Port and 
water ; repeating his former obfervation, that 
as he cat, (o he regulated his drinking, for his 
ftomach's fake. 

In a little time one of the fervants brought 
in Mr. Draper's letters. Mr. Draper looked 
them over, and then began to talk of politics. 
He faid, he had got a variety of important intel- 
Kgence in the difpatches he had received, and 
talked with the confidence of a rich man, whofe 
credit in point of information was as unim- 
peachable as in point of wealth. He men- 
tioned, in particular, information which that 
day's poft had brought him, of the deftina- 
tion of a certain fecret expedition then going 
on, and that he knew well the troops were 
about that time making good their landing at 
the appointed place. Sir William had, juft the 
day before, received a letter from a coufin of 
his, the fecond in command on that expedition, 
telling him that the troops were not yet failed, 
and that their objeft was ftill unknown. Sir 
William faid nothing of this, but allowed Mr. 

Draper 
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Draper to plume himfelf on his fuperior inform* 
ation; only I, who knew the circumftance, ob- 
ferved a fmile on the Baronet's face, of which I 
could tranflatc all the confcious fuperiority. 

My attention was now turned to the younger 
members of the two families. I obferved Mr. 
Draper's elded fon, a good-looking lad of four 
and twenty, paying very particular attention to 
the eldeft Mifs Roberts, next whom he happened 
to be feated. This attention was not unob- 
ferved by the parents. Mr. Draper, with all his ' 
attachment to wealth, was not without the am-^ 
bition of conneSing his children with ancient 
blood; and an alliance with the family of the 
Robcrtfes, who had long been at the head of the 
county, and had frequently reprefented it in 
parliament, would not have been difagreeable to 
him* As the Drapers had hitherto triumphed 
in their wealth, fo now the Robertfes began to 
triumph in their anceftry. Mr. Draper obferv- 
ed, that his was as yet but a young family, and 
faid fomething of the high refpedl he had for 
the family of Sir William Roberts; how happy 
it made him that his prefent company had eat a 
bit of mutton with him, and what fatisfadion 
it would give him to cultivate a clofer friend- 
fliip and connection with them. He therefore 
propofed that the company fhould drink a 
bumper to their better acquaintance; and in- 

fified 
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filled that Sir WilUam fhould give up his Port 
and water, and drink the bumper in Burgundy. 
—Upon this Mifs Roberts drew ofF her chair 
as far as fee could from young Mr. Draper : 
Lady Roberts bridled up — Mrs. Draper bridled 
up in return — Sir William drank ofF the bumper 
of Burgundy. 

To break through the awkward filence which 
this had occafioned, I fuggefted that one of the 
young ladies feould give us a fong; which pro- 
pofal was acquiefced in. Mifs Draper fung an 
Italian air, which fee had learned of a celebrat- 
ed Matter. H^r father took occafioa to tell 
the price of his leflbns. *' It is now your 
<« turn,*' faid he to Mifs Roberts. « She never 
" fings,"faid h^r father, fomewhat fiernly. His 
daughter blufeed, and was filent. Soon after 
the ladies withdrew. The remainder of the af- 
ternoon was fpent in Sir William's drinking his 
Port and water, and in Mr. Draper and the 
greateft part of his company getting fluftered in 
Burgundy and Claret. When at laft, upon a 
mcflage from Lady Roberts, Sir Willfam joined 
her and his children in the lobby, and went off 
in the family-coach drawn by four horfes, which 
had been employed in that fervice for fifteen 
years, and were driven by poftilions with rich 
but old*fafeioned liveries. 
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N^ 72. Saturday, June 17, 1786. 



- Sors ijla SeneSfa 



Dehita. ViRC. 

tN every man's lot thfcre are certain incidents, 
either regarding himfelf or thofc with whom 
he is clofely connedled, which, like mile-ftones 
on a road, mark the journey of life, and call 
our attention both to that portion of it which 
we have already pafTed, and to that which it is 
probable we have ftill to go. The death or the 
marriage of a friend, his departure for a diftant 
country, or his return from it, not only attradl 
our notice to fuch events themfelves, but natu- 
rally recall to our memories, and anticipate to 
our imaginations, a chain of other events con- 
nefled with, or dependent upon them. Thofc 
little prominent parts of life flop the even and 
unheeded courfe of our ordinary thoughts; and, 
like him who has gained a height in his walk) 
we not only look on the objefls which lie before 
us, but naturally turn to compare them with 
thofe we have left behind. 

Though my days, as my readers may have 
gathered from the accounts I have formerly 
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given, pafs with as much uniformity as thofe ot 
moft men ; yet there are now and then occur* 
rences in t^em which. give room for this variety 
of reflection. Some fuch lately croiled me in 
the way; and I came home, after a folitary 
walk, difpofed to moralife on the geaeral tenor 
of life, to look -into fome of the articles of 
which it confifts, and to fum up their value and 
their ufe. When Peier let me in, methought 
he looked older -than he ufed to do. I opened 
my memorandum-book for I775.~-I can tura 
over the leaves between that time and this (faid 
•I to myfelf) in a moment — thus! — and, cafting 
my eye on the blank paper that remained, began 
to meditate on the decline of life, on the enjoy- 
ments, the comforts, the cares, and the forrows 
of age. 

Of domeftic comforts, I could not help re^ 
fleding how much celibacy deprives us ; how 
many pleafures are derived from a family, when 
that family is happy in itfeliF, is dutiful, affec- 
tionate, good-humoured, virtuous. I cannot 
'eafily account for the omiffion of CUerc^ who, 
in his treatife " 4e Sene£tuU^* enumerates the 
various enjoyments of old age, without once 
mentioning thofe which arife from the poflef* 
fion of worthy and promifing children. Per- 
liaps the Roman manners and cuftoms were not 
very much calculated to promote this: they 

Vol. III. C H^\^^ 
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who could adopt the children of others, were 
not likely to be fo exclufively attached to their 
own, or to feel from that attachment a very 
high degree of pleafure ; or, it may be, the fa- 
ther of Marxus felt fomeihing on the fubjeft of 
children, of which he was willing to fpare him- 
felf the recolle6)ion. But though a bachelor 
myfelf, I look with equal veneration and com- 
placency on the domeftic blei&ngs of a good old 
man, furrounded by a virtuous and flouri(hing 
race, in whom he lives over the beft days of his 
youth, and from whofe happinefs he draws fo 
much matter for his own. *Tis at that ad- 
vanced period of life that moft of the enjoyments 
of a bachelor begin to leave him, that he feels 
the folitarinefs of his fituation, linked to no 
furrounding obje(Jls, but thofe from which the 
debility or the ferioufnefs of age muft neceflarily 
divorce him. The club, the cofFee-houfe, and 
the tavern will make but a few fliort inquiries 
after his abfence ; and weakncfs or difeafe may 
imprifon him to his home, without their much 
feeling the want of his company, or any of their 
members Toothing his uneafinefs with theirs. 
The endearing fociety, the tender attentions of 
a man's own children, give to his very wants 
and weaknefs a fort of enjoyment, when thofe 
wants are fuppUed^ and that weaknefs aided» 
^>y the hands he loves. 

Though 
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Though the celibacy of the female fex is< ftill 
more reproached, and is thought more com« 
fortlefs than that of ours, yet I confefs it ieems 
to me to poflefs feveral advantages of which the 
other is deprived. An old maid has been moro 
accuftomed to home and to folitude than an old 
bachelor, and can employ herfelf in many little 
female occupations which render her more in- 
dependent of fociety for the difpofal of her time 
and the amufement of her mind. The compa« 
ratively unimportant employments of the female 
world, which require neither much vigour of 
body nor much exertion of foul, occupy her 
hours and her attention, and prevent that im«> 
patience of idlenefs or of inaftivity, which Co 
often preys on men who have been formerly 
bufy or adive. The negative and gentler vir- 
tue^ which charadlerife female worth, fuit them- 
felves more eafily to the languid and fuffering 
ftate of age or infirmity, than thofe adtive and 
fpirit'ftirring qualities which frequently confti^ 
tute the excellence of the male charafter. There 
are, no doubt, fome females to whom this will 
not apply ; to whom age muft be more terrible 
than to any other being, becaufe it deprives 
them of more. She wbofe only endowment 
Was beauty, muft tremble at the approach of 
thofe wrinkles which fpoil her of her all ; flic 
-to whom youthful amufements and gaieties were 
C2 the 
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the whole of life, muft dread more than death 
that period when they can be no longer en« 
joyed, 

Itneed fcarce be fuggefted, that, to leffen the 
evils, and increafe the connforts of age in either 
fex, the ^ureft means are to be found in the cuU 
livation and improvement of the mind in youth : 
To have fomething^ as it were, in Bank, on 
awhich to (iibfift the mind when the fources of 
external fupply are <:ut off; to allow it fome 
room for its natural aftivity when external emr 
ployments have ceafed j to preferve that energy 
•of foul without which life is not only u(elefs 
but burdcnfome. The former exercife of the 
imagination creates numberlefs pleafures, and 
Its former foundnefs prevents numberlefs evils, 
to an old man. In proportion to the excellence 
of thofe obje£b over which it has formerly 
ranged, the review of age will he delightful or 
jdreary, will call up elegant or grofs, comfort- 
able or diftreffing, elevating or humiliating, re- 
membrances. 

Whea I fcy, that of this hetter-cultivated old 
age^he remembrances will be more delightful, I 
xlo not mean that they will be always more gay. 
Of melaniCholy rememhraHces this ftate will na- 
turally be more fufceptible, than thofe in which 
memory has lefs (lore, and adive employment 
fendsmore to diifipate thought* But who would 

^xchan^ 
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exchange melancholy remembrances for the apa^ 
Ay of him who thinks only of the prefent? 
Who would exchange, for unfeeling content- 
ment, that creative memory which peoples the 
prefent time with paft joys, paft friendihips, 
paft love, though the recolledion carries fadnefs 
along with it I The moft melancholy of all re- 
flections which an old man can make, v^en he 
looks around him, and mifles die companions of 
his youth, the afTociates of his active days, and 
exclaims, in the natural language of Petrarch^ 
*^ Ed lo pur vivo !"— even in this, to one of a 
good and pious mind, there is a certain elevation 
above the worU^ that (beds (fo to fpeak) a beam 
of heavenly light upon the darknefs around' 
him. 

A late correfpondcnt, under the fig nature of 
Atiicus^ pleafes and interefls me much, by a na- 
tural, though it is hot a new defcription of the 
Tarious occupations and feelings of his old age. 
After mentioning the chequered nature of his 
paft lifej en the dark fide of which he places 
the lofs of an excellent wife, and feveral promif- 
ing children, •« The memory of thofe dear ob* 
** jefts," fays he, " and the foothing hope that 
^< we fhall foon meet again, is now the fource 
" of extreme pleafure to me.^ In my^ retired 
«* walks in the country, I am never alone >- thofe 
^ dear (hades are my conftant companions.'* 
C 3, Shenfloney. 
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Shenftoney with a felicity which perhaps our lan- 
guage could not have afforded him, has exprefled 
this feeling in eight or nine words, to the 
force and tendernefs of which I believe no 
other words could add, 'Tis in the infcrip- 
tion on Mifs Dolman*s urn, *« Heu quanta mi-' 
•• nus ijl cum rtliquis verfari quam tui memi" 
« nife/" 

In recollecting thofe whom time has fwept 
from our remembrance, there are fome charac- 
ters whom, though we lefs refpeded, and, rea« 
fonablyfpeaking, muft lefs regret, we yet can- 
not help remembering with a feeling, if not fo 
tender, perhaps fully as fympathetic, as the lofs 
of much more dignified perfonages might pro- 
duce.—** Alas/poor Yoric !'*— Even in what 
I have paiTed of life, I recall at this moment the 
jefis, the fallies, the thoughtlefs gaiety of feve- 
ral fuch charaders, with whom one cannot eafily 
conned an idea fo ferious as that of death, 
whom I ftill wonder at not meeting in the accuf- 
tomed haunts of their amufement, and cannot, 
without violence to my imagination, think of as 
gone for ever. 

The regrets of the old for fuch companions 
may be the eafier allowed, from the circum- 
ftance of their time of life preventing them from 
the acquifition of any fuch again. But though 
nothing lefs becomes an old man than the levity 

of 
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of youthful fociety and youthful amufements, 
yet to keep up fuch an interefl in them as may 
preferve to himfelf the complacency of the 
young, and a certain enjoyment of their happi* 
nefs, is one of the great ingredients of a happy 
old age. I fmiled one day at feeing my friend 
Colonsl Cauftic bufied in fitting up a fiihing^rod 
for a fchool-boy, the fon of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who. wiflied to go an-angling on the 
ftream that runs through the grounds, " You 
•* think me very fooliflJy employed,'* faid the 
Colonel ;. *^ but do not blame me, till your phi- 
*^ lofophy can (hew a happier face of its making 
•* than my friend Bi7//s there." 

Some old men forget that they are old, and 
fome that they ever were young \ the firft are 
ridicidous in the imitation, the latter peevilh in 
the reftraint, of youthful gaiety. This is, gene- 
pally, the ei&£): neither of good-nature in the 
one,, nor of wifdom in the other; but refults, 
in the firft, from a foolifli vanity, and from an 
incapacity of thofe better employments and plea* 
fures which fuit their age ; in the latter, from 
a fplenetic regret of their incapacity for thofe 
employments and pleafures which fuit it not. 

Very different from this peeyifh intolerance 

of youth, is that fort of gentle difTatisfadion 

with the prefent time, which fome of the beft- 

tempered old men are inclined to fhew. As a 

C 4 young 
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young man, I never complained of this par- 
tialitywhich my feniorsdifcovered for their own 
times, or the injuftice they fometimes did to the 
prefent, 'Trs on the warmeft and worthieft 
hearts that the impreffion of the former age re- 
mains the deepeft. The " pri/ci confcius a\n^^ . 
'is one whom his coevals loved, and whom his 
juniors, whom he fometimes under-rates, (hould 
regard ; as^ he who is warmeft in the caufe of 
his abfent friend, is the man whofe friendfhip 
we ihould be moft folicitous to gain. Perhaps 
it may be accounted a fort of proof of my ap- 
proaching the period of partiality for the paft, 
when I obferve, that the prefent race of young 
men feem not likely ever to recall their younger 
days with the enthufTafm which fome of my 
older acquaintance exprefs for theirs. Thatin*- 
difference which modern faihion teaches her vo- 
taries will have nothing hereafter to remember 
with delight or to record with partiality. 
** What audience'* (faid the fame excellent friend 
whom I above quoted) ^^ What audience will 
** they find in the nineteenth century, for their 
** eulogium of the fizc of buckles, the height 
" of capes, or the fefhion of boots^ in the year 
« 1785?^ 

Of the foibles of age, avarice has long been 
cited as the moft unreafonable and prepofterous ;. 
yet, I think,, it is much Icfs to be wondered air, 

though 
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though not lefs tOLbe blamed, than the decla^ 
matlon of moralifls has generally fuppofed.* 
When excluded from the pJeafures which the 
ufe of money might procure, we fubftitute, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, the archetype of • 
enjoyment for enjoyment itfelf, and prize wealth 
as the end, when it has ceafed to be the means. 
Old men are niggard of their money as they are 
profufe of their talk, becaufe the pofleffion of 
wealth is oneof thofe pleafures in which they can 
equal younger men ; as daws and ftarlings can ^ 
pilfer and hoard^who are dellitute of plumage 
and of fong. 

But there are ufes of wealth which fome wor-- 
thy and wife old men difcover, that may fupply^ 
this wantirf" objeft for its appropriation. To* 
beftow it in the purpofes of beneficence, is one 
of the ways of fpending money for which a man 
is never too old ; or if fome are fo unhappy as 
to have outlived the relilK of this, Jt is only 
where they have been at little pains to keep up * 
in their minds thofe better feeli^s, which 
prompt and reward good deeds^. That pleat- - 
fure which Colonel Cauftic mentioned, of mak- 
ing happy faces, is a fort of firte arty which < 
fome people never attain, and others eafily^ 
lofe. 



C5- 
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N*»73. Saturday, JumiJ^^ 1786. 

A MIDST the various branches of the Fine 
Arts in which Ancient Greece excelled, 
there feems to be none in which her pre-emi- 
nence (lands more undifputed than that of 
Sculpture. In Mufic (he was far diftant from 
any perfe6lion ; and indeed it is in modern times 
enly that this art has received its higheft im- 
provements. In Painting, too^ whatever we may 
be told of the high admiration in which a Zeuxis 
and an Apelles were held by their countrymen, 
yet there is very good reafon to believe that the 
moderns have far exceeded the ancients. In 
Poetry, though we (hall not prefume to fay that 
other nations have gone beyond the Greeks; 
yet furely it muft be allowed, that the Roman 
ppets, as well as thofe of modern times, ap- 
proach fo near the Grecian models, as to fufFer 
very little from the comparifon. But in Sculp- 
ture the Greeks ftand confeJTedly unrivalled, as 
having attained the fummit of perfeflion. All 
the produ(£l:ions, not only. of modern, but even 
of Roman Sculpture, are acknowledged to be 
inferior to thofe perfeft and finiflied models 
which Greece produced. In (hort, however 
I much 
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much the partifans of modern times maj be in* 
dined to difpute the palm with the ancients in 
others of the Fine Arts, yet in that of Sculptuirc 
all feem to concur in confeffing the fuperiority 
of the Grecian artifts. i\nd I think their ar- 
riving at fuch excellence in this art may be Ac- 
counted for from very obvious and fatisfaSory 
caufes. 

Sculpture or Statuary is one of the imitative 
arts which mankind would very early praflife ; 
and accordingly there are few, even of the mofi: 
uncultivated nations, among whom we do not 
find fome rude attempts to form images in wood 
or in ftone, if not in metal. To reprefent with 
any corredlnefs and accuracy, a folid figure 
upon a plain furface, would not fo readily occur, 
as the idea of forming the refemblance of a man, 
or any other animal, in ftone or marble. Paint« 
ing, therefore, is of later invention than Sta- 
tuary i and being an art of much greater diffi- 
culty, would confequently be much flower of 
coming to any confiderable degree of perfe<ftion. 
To acquire the art of properly diftributing light 
and ibade, fo as to make the feveral figures fland 
out from the canvas; to poflefs the power of 
animating thofe figures with the moft natural 
and glowing colours; to throw them into 
groupes of a pleafing form ; to prcferve that 
perfect proportion of fize and diftance which 
C 6 perfpe<ftivc 
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pcrfpc£Hve demands ; are thofc excellencies ofi 
Painting which it has required the efforts and; 
the experience of many fucceffive ages to attain.. 
To form a finifhed ftatue is neither fo complex^ 
nor fo difficult an art. To be able, by means> 
of thechiflel, to bring the rude block of marble 
io prefent the exadl refemblance of the moft 
graceful human form, is no doubt a furprifing 
and beautiful effort of induftry and genius; and 
it would requrre a conAderable time before fuck, 
an art could attain perfedion ; but that perfec-- 
tion being obvioufly much more eafily attain- 
able than any excellence in painting, fo it would' 
jiecefTarjly be much iboner acquired. As more 
readily to be acquired, it would naturally be 
more generally pra£lifed ; and this circumflance 
again would, in its turn, accelerate the progrefs. 
of the art» 

The athletic exercifes of the Greeks, joined 
to the natural beauty of the human form, for 
which their country and climate were diftin*^ 
guiflied,. furnifhed ready models for Sculpture; 
To Painting they affx>rded much lefs affiftance. 
The mere mufcular exertions of the body are^ 
favourite objedls of imitation for the Statuary,, 
and from the fuccefsful' copy he acquires the- 
very higheft degree of renown. Painting draws- 
its beft fubjefls from other fources j from the' 
combination of figures, from the features oF 

emotion,^ 
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emotion^ from the eye of paflion. Groupes in 
Sculpture (if we except works in rtltef^ whicll 
are muchlefs diftindland ftriking than pictures), 
are perhaps toa near nature to be pleafing. It 
lis certainly true, as a moft ingenious and excel- 
lent philofopher has obferved, that we are not 
pleafed with imitation when (he prefles too clofe 
upon reality: A coloured flfatue is olPenfivej 
and the wax-work figures of Mrs. Wright^ 
which (be drefles in the habits of the times, and 
places in various attitudes in difFerent parts of 
the room, excite furprife indeed, but never pro- 
duce delight. Sculpture, therefore, thus-con- 
fined to fingle figures, feems little lefs inferior • 
to Painting, than was the ode recited by one 
pcrfon at the feaft' of Bacchuh^ to the perfeft 
drama of SbphocUs 2ind Euripides. 

When Statuary reached its higheft excellence 
in Greece, the art of Painting had made but a 
flender progr^fs. The admiration of the works 
which the»r painters produced, feems to have 
proceeded more from a fenie of the great diffi- / 
culty of the art, and from furprife at the eflFedls 
it prodtrced, than from the pidures truly merit- 
iiig the high praifes we find beftowed upon them. 
To the eyeof tafte, the work of the Statuary 
was the more complete and finifhed produdlion ; 
the art was accordingly more generally culti- 
vated ^ and by tfaeauthors of antiquity the ftatues 

of 
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of Greece are more frequently mentioned than 
their paintings, are fpoken of, and dwelt upon, 
in fuch terms as fufficiently (bow them to have 
been confidered as the fuperior and more ad- 
mirable exertions of the tafte and genius of that 
elegant people. 

If we admit thefe circumftances to account 
for the very high degree of perfection which 
Grecian Sculpture attained, it will not be very 
diiScult to explain why they have never been 
furpafled, and why the art itfelf has ever fmce 
declined. When any art has received a very 
high, or perhaps its utmoft degree of perfec-* 
. tion, this circumftance of itfelf neceiTariiy de« 
flroys that noble emulation which alone can 
ftimulate to excellence. Confcious of being 
unable to furpafs the great models which he 
fees, the artift is difcouraged from making at- 
tempts. The pofts of honour are already oc* 
cupied I fuperior praife and glory are not to 
be reached; and the ardour of the artift is 
checked by perceiving that he cannot exceed, 
and that, after all his efforts, he will not be 
able perhaps to equal, the productions of thofe 
mafters who have already the advantage of an 
cftablifhed reputation. 

It is for thefe reafons, as has been juftly ob- 
ferved, that when the arts and fciences come to 
perfection in any fiate, they from that moment 

naturally 
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naturally and necefiarily decline;, and if this be 
the cafe, then furely the more perfe£l degree of 
excellence any art has attained, the more cer- 
tain muft be its after-decay* We may indeed 
carry tbe obfervatton fomewhat farjther, and 
affirm^ that if the art has arrived at. the higheft 
degree of perfection of which it is caps^ble in 
any age, or in any fituatton, that art will not 
only naturally decline amongft the people where 
it fo ilourifhed, but that this circumftance will 
prevent its ever being again brought to any con- 
fiderable pitch of improvement amongft any 
other people, while the firft perfe£l models re- 
main. The excellence of Homer, whatever 
might be its effei^s on his own countrymen, 
did not reprefs the genius of Virgil or of Lu- 
cretius; nor did the reputation of thefe great 
poets of antiquity check the ardour of TaiTo 
or of Milton. But the difference of language, 
tbe infinite choice of fubjeds, and the variety 
of powers which poetry can employ, prevent 
the eminence of a poet in one country from 
having much tffcGt in damping the efforts of 
die poets in another. With regard to Sculp- 
ture, however, the cafe is widely different. No 
diverfity of fubjefts, no variety of powers to 
exert, no dif&rence in the modeof exprefling his 
. conceptions, fall to the (hare of a Statuary. A 
corred reprcfentation of the exterior human 

form. 
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fbrm, marked perhaps with fome of the ftronger 
expreffions of the countenance, the chufing 
a graceful or a ftriking figure,, the throwing it 
into a pleafing or an interefting attitude, and 
the finifhing the whole produAien with the 
moft nice and exquifite workmanfhip,, confti- 
tute the utflfioft limits of the Sculptor's art*. 
When the higbeft excellence in thcfe, there- 
fore, has been attained, and while thofe perfe£b 
models remain, they muft ever after reprefs 
emulation in the art, and crufhrall the efforts of 
genius. 

Together with this general caufe, there is 
another which has very much contributed to the 
decline of the art of Sculpture in modern times,, 
and that is,^ the great improvements, and the 
extraordinary pitch of excellence which Paint- 
ing attained foon after the revival of arts and 
letters in Europe. This had naturally the ef* 
feSt of direding the attention of all ingenious - 
artifts to cultivate the art of Painting, where 
glory and praife were fure to be acquired, ra- 
ther than to Statuary, where no laurels were 
to be won. The models of ancient- Statuary 
held the place of nature to the ftudy and imi- 
tation of the great ar<tifts of that time : But 
imitative ingenuity and ambition had no room 
in working on marble, after marbles already 
per£e£ii To.tranflate them (if I may be allowed . 

the 
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the expreffion) into Painting, was an objeft 
that gave emulation fcope j and in fad it hap- 
pened that the chiflel of the Greeks was the 
great guide of the Roman pencil. Not only the 
novelty of the art of Painting, in confequence 
of the improvements it had received,, but alfo 
the greater field which it afforded for the ex- 
ertions of genius, contributed to render it tlje 
great obje<Sl of attention. The more perfe£k 
reprefentation it exhibited of the human form 
by the aid of colouring, the variety of figures 
which it admitted of being introduced; and the 
opportunity it prefented of interefting and en- 
gaging the paflions of the beholder, were alt 
circumftances which naturally concurred to make, 
it be held the more favoured and eftimable di& 
play of an artift's powcr^ 
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N** 74. Saturdav, July 1, 1786. 

■ > 

T T is a well-known confolation to diftrefs, to* 
be told of the like infelicity which othe» 
endure. Perhaps, therefore, my late corre^ 
ipondent Mr. Eafy may not be difpleafcd to read 
the following letters, which will fhaw him, if 
the relations of my correfpondents are to be 
relied on, that matches of love, as well as of 
prudence, may have their difadvantages ; that 
a wife's affedion, as well as her ceconomy, may 
imprifon a man's perfon, may exclude him from^ 
bis beft fociety, and abridge his moft innocent 
amufements. 



To die Lounger- 



sir, 
T T was my misfortune to lofe my father in- a^ 
few months after I came into the world. Ht 
was a gentleman of family in the county of — ,. 
where he poflefled a moderate fortune, and had 
married my mother not much above a year be- 
jfbre his death. When (he was thus deprived 
•f her hufband, (he had not finiihed her twen- 
tieth 
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tieth year, and poflefied an uncommon fliaxQ 
of beauty, heightened and improved by every 
graceful a<?complifliment. Warmly attached tQ 
my father, fhe •found no relief from her for- 
rows, as f have often heard her fay, but in 
thofe cares and in that attention which it wa$ 
neceflary to pay to me in my infancy. As I 
grew up, I became the fole obje<^ of my mo-> 
ther*s folicitude, and (he transferred to me all 
the affedlion which fhe had borne to my father. 
I was not ungrateful for all this kindnefs ; and 
in my mother I found not only a parent whom I 
refpe£ted, but a friend whom I loved; one to 
whom I was accuftomed to unbofom myfelf 
with perfect freedom and confidence. Except 
a few years, which on account of my eciucatioa 
we pafTed in town, we refided chiefly at the fa« 
mily-feat in the country. As we faw but few 
company, much of our time was fpent in read« 
ing, which indeed came to be our favourite 
amufement. My mother's tafle in books coin* 
cided entirely with mine. Though we fome* 
times read a little hiftory, yet novels were out 
favourite amufement; and though my mother 
poflefied tafle enough to admire the elegance of 
a Robert/on and the fimplicity of a Hume, yet 
we read fuch authors as a fort of tafk, from 
which we returned with pleafure to the delight- 
ful page of a Richard/on or Riccoboni. In this 

charming 
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charming folitude my days glided fweetly along, 
and I never formed a wifli to quit die fociety 
of my behoved mother, or to change the con- 
dition of my life. Before I had finiflied my 
eighteenth year, propofkis of marriage had 
been made to me by fevcral gentlemen of rank 
and condition. As it had ever been the avowed 
principle of my mother, that in that import- 
ant particular a woman ought to be left at 
perfeft freedom, (he upon every fuch occafibn 
declined to give any opinion, telling me, that 
as the happinefs of my life was to depend upon 
the choice I ihould make, I had only to con- 
fiilt the diSates and feelings of my heart. Thufr 
left by the tendernefs of my mother to the free- 
dom of my own will, I found no difficulty in 
giving an anfwer to my fuitors. Refpedlable as 
they might be, they could not bear a com- 
parifon with thofe characters which I had been 
accuftomed to love and to admire in my fa- 
vourite authors^ and it had long been m; 
fixed opinion,, that without a certain hallowed 
fympathy of foul, a facred union of hearts, 
there was a degree not of indelicacy only, but 
of criminality, in forming the nuptial bond. 

One day, as my nx>ther and I were upon our 
way to pay a vifit at the houfe of a Lady in the 
neighbourhood, our road led us along the fide 
«f a river, whofe high banks, covered with, 

wood^. 
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ii¥Ood, formed a moft romantic and delightful 
fcene. While we were admiring the beauties 
of it^.-fomie accident icared our hcM^fes on the 
very brink of a fteep precipice; and in aM 
likelihood the <onfequence would have proved 
fatal, had not a gentleman at that inftant come 
to our affiftance, and refcued us at the hazard 
of his own life. Charmed with the fpirit of 
our deliverer, I had now time to examine him 
with a Ihtle more attention. In the bloom of 
youth, he poflefled one of the fineft forms I 
ever beheld, with a countenance animated and 
interefting in the higheft degree. Perhaps th6 
little adventure which introduced him to us, 
difpofed me to view him at that moment with a 
|)artial eye. Little. ace uftomed as I was to con- 
ceal the emotions of my mind, he muft have 
hccn blind indeed, if he did not perceive that 
I was pleafed at finding he was going to the 
iame houfe- where my mother and I intended 
<o pay a vifit. If the firft appearance of the 
:ftrang^r pleafed me, his addrefs, and manner, 
and -converfation, charmed me ftill more. In 
<a word. Sir, I found in him all the graces of 
^ Lavektcsj all the virtues and acconrpHfliments 
lof a GraruUfon^ all the fenthnent and tender- 
-ncfs of a Lord Ojffhry. Sir W, Denham (for that 
jwas his name} appeared to me the moft amiable 
«nan I had ev^r feeh. I need not trouble yotl 
4 wtih 
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with a recital of the progrefs of our acquaint- 
ance. Suffice it to fay, that he made a com- 
plete conqueft of my heart, and that I confented 
to give him my hand. 

Immediately after our marriage we went t6 
hia family-feat in the country. There the ten- 
derneft and the attachment of my hufband 
feemed daily to increafe. He lived but to gra* 
tify my wiflies, and I fondly fancied myfelf thcf 
happieft of woman-kind. Alas, Sir! what a 
cruel thing it is to have known felicity, and 
then to be plunged in wretchednefs ! I, Sir, am 
now as miferable as once I was happy. Not to 
keep you in fufpenfe, I have loft the afFedlions 
of my hufband. Of thi^ I have hourly the moft 
mortifying and the moft unequivocal proofs. 
The firft fymptbm I difcovered of an alteration 
in his fentiments, was the pleafure I found he 
took in other fociety, and In amufements of 
Which I could not partake. When his country- 
neighbours come to viiit him, he will fit a 
whole evening over his bottle with them, while 
I languiih alone, negle£led and forlorn. Nay, 
Sir, before we were many months married, 
he had the barbarity to leave me for a whole 
fortnight, which he fpent in the Highlands, oa 
a (hooting party, as he called it. Not only does 
he prefer thofe frivolous amufements to me, 
hut he even abandons my. fociety, on a pretence 

that 
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that the management of his affairs requires it. 
At this moment he is at an eftate he has in a 
diftant county, where he fays he will be detain- 
ed by bufinefs for feveral^ceks. What is bufi- 
nefs or affairs to me, who would with plea- 
fure have defcended from a throne to make him 
happy i 

I am perlbaded. Sir, yoo will enter into my 
diftrefs, and feel the juftice of my complaints. 
As my hufband ' it a conftant reader of your 
paper, I hope that the pidure of my fituation 
may ftrike him, and lead him to alter a condu6l 
tehich I own I am unable longer to endure* 
Yours, &c. 

Louisa Denham. 

SIR, 

AT the age of twenty- two, I fucceeded to a 

paternal eftate of L. 2000. Soon after . 
the death of my father, to whom I was indebted 
for an excellent education, I fet out on my 
travels; and after making the Grand Tour, I 
returned to my native country at the age of 
twenty-fix, and found myfelf poflefled of a for- 
tune more than fufficient for my wiihes, with 
a found conftitution, a difpofition to enjoy all 
the pleafures of fociety, and a heart fufceptible 
of friendihip and attachment. Soon after my 
ceturn^ a fortunate accident introduced me to 

the 
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the acquaintance of Mifs Louifa M . Al- 
though accuftomed to fee and to admire beautjfi 
yet I could not help being forcibly firuck with 

that of MifsM ^ Beauty, however^ though 

It may daz^e for a moment, feldom makes 
a laftkig impreflion on one who had feen fa 
much of the world as I had. But there was 
fomethmg at once interefting in the looks and 
engaging in the manners of Louifa, that attrafied 
me with an irrefifUble charm. Even her art- 
lefs Gmplicity, and her ignorance of the worldi 
rather pleafed from its novelty ; accuftomed to 
the £oteries of Paris, and the fociety of womea 
whofe converfation, ideas, and maiHiers dif- 
fered little from that of the men with whom they 
lived, I was charmed with the «^7/W/# of Louifa. 
In her obfervations there was a remarkable 
delicacy and juftnefs of thought, often, it is 
true, accompanied with a degree of romantic 
wildnefe and enthufiafm, which, fo far from 
difpleafing, ferved rather to throw an additional 
charm around her, 

I foon found that I was not indifferent to 

Mifs M ; and having paid my addrefles to 

her, was honoured with her hand. For fomc 
time after our marriage, I was completely hap- 
py; and would have continued fo, were it not 
for one fmglc weaknefs in my Louifa, which 
has occafioned much uneafinefs to us both, and 
will, I fear, if not correAed, embitter all oar 

Aiture 
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future days. 'Tis of fuch a fort, Mr. Lounger^ 
that I have no term by which to blame it; I can 
only defcribe it by inftances. When I went 
home after my marriage, my neighbours natu- ' 
rally came to pay their compliments on the oc- 
cafion. Although I fometimes would rather 
have difpenfed with their prefence, which I 
could not help feeling as an interruption to that 
happinefs which I experienced in the converfa- 
tion of my Louifa; yet common civility re« 
quired that I ihould receive them with polite- 
.<aefs. One day Sir George Hearty, an old 
friend of my father's, and ever warmly attached 
to the intereft of our family, came to dine with 
me. As I knew that Sir George liked his bottle, 
I, though naturally averfe to any approach to 
excefs in the way of drinking, could not help in- 
dulging the good 5ld man in a glafs extraordi- 
nary. When we rofe from table, I found my 
wife in her apartment diflolved in teaM» Afto* 
niflied and a£Feded to the laft degree, I inquired 
the caufe with all the impatience of the moft 
anxious folicitude. At length (he, with a look 
of melancholy that^iftrefled me to the foul, faid, 
that (he found ho happinefs in any fociety but 
mine; and that if I loved like her, I could 
iind no pleafure but in her's. 

Not long after, I received a letter from th^ 
fon of an £ngli(h nobleman^ with whom I had 

VpL. in. D bocu 
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l>een educated at fchool and at coljege, and 
iMrith whom I had ever after lived in habits of 
the AriStcA friendfhip, putting me in mind of 
4in engagement I bad come under when laft in 
London, to (how him fome parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and to pafs fome time with 
iiim there in growfe-ihootingk I immediateljr 
jnade the neceflary preparations for this excur- 
-fion, and not doubting that my wife would be 
happy to (hew every mark of attention to the 
xbokn friend of xny. youth, I wrote to him to 
baften his.journey to Scotland. When he ar- 
trived, ii was with pain I obferved that my Lou- 
:ifa« fo far. from participating the joy I felt at the 
£ght of my friend, feemed to fmk in fpirits in 
(proportion as I was overjoyed on the occaHon. 

I left her in a fituation which diftrefled me at 
•€he tiche, and the refiei£lion of whicli damped 
all the joy I ihould otherwife have found in the 
ibciety of my friend. I ihortened our excuf- 
ifton, although I faw it rather difappointeid him, 
in order to get home as foon as poffible. In- 
(lead of being received by my Louifa with that 
pleafure which I experienced in feeing her after 
this ibort abfence, I found her A'Al opprefled 
with that melancholy in which I had left her. 
It is needlefs. Sir, tp detain you with a detail 
of further particulars. In a word, I find that 
my wife conflders my partaking in any amuie- 

ment. 
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ment^ joiniog in any fociety, or engaging in the 
mod nec^flary and eflential bufinefs, as a mark 
of want of attachment and affe^ion to her» 
That romahtic turn of mind, which at firft 
charmed me fo much, and which her natural 
good fenfe has not enabled her to reilrain with- 
in due bounds, leads her to fee every objed 
through a medium very remote from the oc- 
currences of ordinary life. As ihe is a reader 
of the Lounger^ I beg y6u will favour us with 
a paper on the danger of encouraging this en- 
gaging fort of deluSon, fo apt to captivate a 
youog and a virtuous mind, but which I find, 
from fatal experience, leads to much mifery and 
diftrefs.— Yours, &c. 

W. DEN HAM. 



It might be fuppofed, tliat the Lounger^ who 
has ibmehow been led to confefs himfelf a ba- 
chelor, would not be much difiatisfied at receiv- 
ing, in fuch letters as the above and Mr* Eafy% 
a fort of teftimony.of the inconveniencies of 
marriage. He muft however declare, that 
they afford him no kind of fatisfaclion ; nor 
indeed do the complaints of thofe correfpond- 
ents induce him to think at all unfavourably 
of that ftate in which they have found the em- 
D 2 b2AX^!KtcAtyX\ 
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fcarraflments thcy-defcribe. Want of judgment 
jn our choice, or ridiculoufly (anguine expeda* 
tions from what we poflcfs, will, in every articte 
of life, produce difappointment and chagrin ; 
and the fituation from which the greateft fe- 
licity may be drawn, muft necefiarily be that 
from which mod uneafinefs may fpring. But 
the relations of misfortune are generally exag- 
gerated. From Mrs. Ea/y I have received a let- 
ter, denying more than half of her hufband's 
af&rtions. My correfpondent Alcander's rela- 
tion on the other fide of the queftion, meets 
'^ith perfe£l; credit from me. I myfelf know 
-feveral couples as happy as his Euphanor and 
Almeria ; it is probably owing to the truth of 
•its recital, that his letter feems to me not fo well 
calculated for the entertainment of my readers, 
as thofe which perhaps borrow a little from fic- 
tion, to furnifli out their diftrefles. The epiftles 
of to-day, in particular^ I have taken the liberty 
to read to fome of the moft creditable of my 
married acquaintance, who are unanimous in 
declaring the diflrefs of which they complain to 
4)e perfe^y out of nature* 

EV 
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N'*;^^ Saturday^ 7«/jK 8, 1786. 

iS' troppo barhara quilla legge^ chi vuol difparre 
iil eu«r dilli tUnm a cojio d$lla lore rovina. 

GoLDONIr 



To the AxTTHOR. of the LouifCERr 

S I R, Avignon J Mayi 786^ 

VOUwill perhaps be furprifed at receiving 
a letter from this place 5 but if you poflefs 
Ihat benevolence which from your writings 
ene is led Co afcribe to you^ ^he unfortunate 
from any quarter may claim fome of your no- 
tice. My ftory,. I believe^- will not be without 
its ufe^ and if you knew that fort of melanr 
sholy indulgence which I feel in addrefling a 
letter to my native country!— But I will not 
give way to feeling ; I mean fimply ta relate ;. 
and fltuated as I a{n,> banifhed from the world, 
and loft to myfelf, I can tell my ftory, — I think 
I can,— as that of a third perfon, in which 
though I may be: interefted, I will yet be in>- 
partiaU 

My father pofleffed a fmall patrimonial eftate 

in the county of ^5^ and married, in early 

D 3 \v"i^ 
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life, a Lady whofe birth was much above her 
fortune, and who unluckily retained all the pride 
of the firft, tho' it but ill fqited the circumftariccs 
of the latter. The confequences were fuch as 
might naturally be looked for. My father was 
involved in an expenfive ftyle of life, which in 
a few years obliged him to fell his eftatefor pay- 
ment of his debts. He did not live to feel the 
diftrefles to which he might have been reduced; 
and after his death, my mother took up her re- 
iideiice in a country-town, where the pittance 
that remained from the reverfion of my father's 
cfFeSs, affifted by a fmal pcnfion from govern- 
ment, which a diftant relation of my mother's 
procured for us, enabled her to educate me on 
that fober plan which neceiSty had now taught 
her to adopt. '; 

Our fituation, however, ftill allowed her te 
mix fomething of the genteel in my education : 
and the place in which we lived was inhabited 
by feveral families, who, like us, had retired 
from more public and expenfive life, and ftill 
retained fomewhat of that poliOi which former 
intercourfe with the fafhionable world had con- 
ferred. At the age of feventeen, therefore, I 
was, I believe, tolerably accomplifbed ; and 
though I knew nothing of high life, nor indeed 
wifhed to know it, yet I poffeflcd a degree of 
refinement and breeding rather above what the 

circum- 
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circumfiances of my mother might have bcMfi 
expelled to allow. 

Of my beauty, I was, like other girls, fome- 
what vain ; but my mother was proud to an ex* 
treme degree* She looked upon it as a gift by 
which my fortune and hers were to be made, and 
confequently fpared no poffible pains to fet it 
off to advantage. Its importance and its power 
were often inculcated on mt^ aad my ambition 
was daily inflamed by the reciul of the wealth 
and ftatAon which other girjs had acquired b/ 
marriages to whkh their beauty alone had in- 
titled them«. I think I heard thofe inftancesr 
I with more indifference than my mother wiQied 
I fliould ; and could not eafily be brought tq 
confider all happinefs as centered in riiches or 
m rank, to which her wiihes and hopes wece 
conftantly pointed. 

Thefc hopes, however, accident put it in her 
power to accomplifh*^ At the houfc of one of 
the genteeleft of our acquaintance (who had 
two daughters nearly of my age) we met with; 

Mr. M , a gentleman whom the lady of thfic 

houfe introduced particularly to us, as a maa 
of great fortune and fingular worth. Mr. M 
was pad the meridian of life; he had the loolo 
and air of a man who had feen the world, and^ 
talked on moft fubjefts with a degree of ibrewd 
and often iarcaftic obfervation, which met with 
D 4 " much 
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much applaufe from the older part of the com- 
pany, but which was not at all calculated to 
pleafe the younger. The enthufiafm of attach-" 
ment, of feeling, and of virtue, which our 
reading fometimes induced us to mention, he 
ridiculed as exifting only in the dreams of poetry, 
or the fanciful heroes of romance ; but which 
fenfe and experience neither looked to find in 
others, nor ventured to indulge in ourfelves. In 
fhort, my companions and I hated and feared! 
him 5 and neither our averfion or our fear was 
, at all removed by the le6^ures of our mothers on 
bis good fenfe and agreeable manners. 

Thefe leilures were at laft beftowecj with 
particular emphafis on me, and, after a day or 
two's preamble of general commendations, he 
Was formally propofed to me by my mother as 
a hufband. He himfelf, though he made his 
court chiefly to her, was now pretty fedulous 
in his attentions to me ; and made many fpeechesr 
to my beauty, and proteftations of his love> 
tirhich I heard with little emotion, but which 
my mother, and her friend whofe guefts we 
were, reprefented as the genuine expreiEons of 
the moft fincere and ardent attachment. Of 
love I had formed fuch ideas as girls of my age 
generally do ; and though I had no particuliar 
preference for any one elfe, I did not hefitate' 
in refufing him, for whom I had hitherto con- 
ceived 
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ceiVed nothing htitdlfguR. My refufal inc'reafed 
the ardoiH" of my lover in his fuit; to me he 
talked in common-^place language of the anguifh 
itcaufedhim; to my> mother he fpoke in the 
language' of the world, and increafed his ofFers 
in point of fettlement to an exorbitant degreew 
Her influence was proportionally exerted. She 
perfuaded, implored^ and was- angry. The 
Juxury and happinefs of that fiate which I migiit^ 
acquire were warmly painted;, tho folJy, th« 
impiety, of depriving myfelf and her of fo com- 
fortable an eftablifliment, wa«^ ftrongly held 
forth ; the good qualities and generofity of Mr* 
M were expatiated on ; thofe ideas which* 

I ventured to plead as reafons for myvrcjeflion^ 

were ridiculed and exploded. At^my time of 

life,unufedtorefifl:ance, fondoflmynwther, and' 
accqftomed to be guided by her ; ; perhaps,- too, , 
fomewbat dazzled with the profpefl of thefitua- 
tion which this marriage. would open to me; . it 
is not furprizing that my firil refolutions were 
overcome. I became the wife- of Mr. M— -, . 
For fome time the happinefs they had promiled ^ 
Teemed to -attend me. My huiband was warm^ 
if not tender in Jiis attachment ; my wifhes for 
myfelf were not only indulged, but prompted | 
and his kindnefs- to my mother and my friends 

was unbounded. . I was^ratefuLto Mr. M- j , 

Iregardedy I efieemedj Iwiihed to love hinr. 
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On the birth of a Ton, which happened about a 
year after our marriage, he redoubled his affidui- 
ties about me. I was more happy, more grates 
fulj I looked on my boy, his father^ caurefied 
him ; and then it was that I loved Mr. M— — 
indeed. 

This happinefs, however, it was not my good 
fortune long to enjoy. Some projects of poll* 
tical ambition, in which Mr. — — wasengaged, 
called him from thofe domeftic enjoyments 
which feemed for a while to have interefied 
him, into more public life. We took up our 

refidence in the capital, and Mr. M intro* 

duced me to what is called the beft company. 
Of his own fociety I foon came to enjoy but 
little. His attachment for me began vifibly to 
decay, and by degrees he loft altogether the at* 
tentions which for a while outlived it. Sullen 
and filent when we were alone, and either ne« 
gle6lful or contemptuous when we had com« 
pany, he treated me as one whom it would have 
degraded him to love or to refpe<ft ; whom it 
was fcarce worth while to hate or to defpife. I 
was confidered as merely a part of his eftablifb- 
ment; and it was my duty to do the honours of 
bis table, as it was that of his butler to attend 
to his fide-board, or of his groom to take care 
of his horfes. Like them too, I was to minifter 
to his vanity, by the fplendor of my appear* 

ancej 
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ance ; I was to fbew that beauty of which b« 
was mafter, in company and at public places^ 
and was to carry the trappings with which he 
had adorned it, to be envied by the poor and 
admired by the wealthy. While my aiTeflion 
for him continued, I fometimes remonftrated' 
againfl this. His anfwers were firft indifferent, 
and then peevifli. Young,, giddy, and fond 
of amufement, I at laft began to enjoy the part 
he affigned me, and entered warmly into that 
round of diffipation, which for a while I had 
fSiShd through without reliih,. and often with 
felf* reproach. My fon,s who had been my tie 
to home^. he took from me, to place him in the 
family, of a former tutor of his own, who now 
kept a- French academy;, and I never had a 
fecond child. My fociety. was made up of the 
gay and the thoughtlefsi women who, like me,, 
bad no duty to perform, no laudable exertion 
to make, but who in the buftle of idlenefs were; 
to lofe all thought, and in the forms of the world 
all honeft attachment.- 

For a confidcrable time, however, a fenfe of 
right, which I had imbibed in my infancy, Tofe 
up occaiionally to embitter my pleafures, and to 
make me aibamed of the part I was a^ing^^ 
Whenever Mr. M— took the trouble of per- 
ceiving this, it ferved him but as a fubjcdl for ri- 
dicule. The reftraints of religion, or nice mo- 
D 6 rality. 
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rality, he was at pains to reprefent as .the efFcAt 
of ianaticifin and pedantry; and when ITeemed 
furprifed or (hocked at the principles he held 
forth, he threw in a fnecr at my former fituatioRy 
and hinted, that but for him I had been ftiU the 
awkward ignorant thifig he found me. 

Yet thrs man expefted that I fliould be vir-« 
tuouSy as that word is ufed by the world ; that 
I fhould guard that honour which was his, whifo 
every other principle of my own redlitude wat 
extinguifhed. For a long time it was fo. My 
horror at that degree of depravity was not to h0 
overcome, even amidft the levity, to call it no= 
worfe, of manners which I faw continually 
around me, and which, as far as it was a mark' 
of fafliion, he feemed to wifh me to parlicipater 
Still in the poflcffion of youth and beauty, I did 
not efcape folicitations ; but I repelled them 
with a degree of refentment which I often heard 
the very man whofe honour it guarded treat as^ 
afFe6bition in any woman who (hould pretend it. 
He would frequently repeat from the Letters of 
Lord Che/lerfieU, that a declaration of love to a 
woman was always to be ventured, becaufe, 
even though it was reje(Sed, (he would accept of 
it as a compliment to her attradions. I had 
foon opportunities of knowing that Mr. M- • 
was as loofe in his pradlice as in his principles. 
His infidelities, indeed, he was not at much 

pains 
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pains to conceal ; and while I continued to up« 
braid him, was atalmoft as little pains to excufe. 

In fuch circumftances, was it to be wondered 
at if my wtue was not always proof againft the 
attacks to-^ which it wasexpofed? With a huf- 
band unequal in ydats, loft to my afFe(^i6n, as* 
i was caft from his,%nd treating me as one from 
whom no love or duty Was to be expe(5ted; a 
hufband whofe principles were corrupt, whof<i' 
eonverfation was Ibofe, wihqfi ipfidelity gave a 
fort of juftfce to mine ; furrounded at the fttne 
time by young men whofe perfons were attrac- 
tive, whofe manners' Were engaging, whofe ob- 
fequiouS attentions were contrafted with my 
Bu£band*s negledl, and whofe pretended adora- 
tion and refpe<ft were oppofed to his rudenefs 
and contempt :— Was ft. wonderful, that thus 
fituateJ,^ expofed to temptation, and unguarded 
by principle, I (hould- forget firft the reftraints 
of prudence, and then the obligations of virtue? 

Refigned as I now am to my fituation, I can 
look on it as a kind interpofition of Providence^ 
that detection foon foUofwed my firft deviations 
from virtue^ before I bad loft the feelings of 
(hame and contrition, before I had wandered ^n 
irrecoverable diftancf from duty, from prin- 
ciple, from religion. Here, in this place of 
banifliment which the mercy of my hufband al- 
lotted me, I have met with fomc benevolent 

guides. 
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guides, who have led me to the only fources of 
eomfort for mifery and remoife like mine ; who* 
Have given me a ftation in which, amidft the 
obloquy of the worlds amidft the humiliation of 
repentaifte, I oan ftill in fome degree refpe^ my« 
felf; who have taught me to cultivate my mind^ 
to improve its powers, to regulate its principles;, 
who have led me to a jufter value of this life, to^ 
a fincere hope of the next. 

Humbled,, and I tnift improved by affliction,, 
I will not indulge either vindication or refent* 
ment ; the injuries I have done my huiband Ii 
am willing to expiate (as,. alas ! he knows I do); 
by penitence and by fuffering ; yet, for his own 
fake,.. and for the warning of others, let me afk: 
him. If, for thefe injuries to him,. and fufferings 
to me, he never imputes any blame to himfelf ?? 
I am told he is loud in his charges of my in- 
gratitude and perfidy* I again repeat, that L 
will not oiFer to apologlfe for my weaknefs or> 
my crimes. But it would be more dignified in. 
him, as well as more juft, were he to forget- 
rather than to reproach the woman whofe perfon> 
he bought, whofe affeAions he defpifed, whofa^ 
innocence he corrupted,:— Whofe ruin he has^ 
caufed I 

SOPHIA M. • 

V 
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'Y^RIS day'is Paper I devote to corrcfponf- 
cnts^ The firft of the following letters t 
was particHlarly defipous to infert, foon, as ita- 
(ubjedl b of that traniieiit kind which might fuf-^ 
fer fronn delay. In drefs, as well as in charac- 
ter, there Is often, in tfaefe times of change^i^ 
•* the Cyitbh of the minute.*^ 



To the Author of the LouNCEit. 

S I Ry Edinburgh J July 6, 1786* 

T Underftaad that gentlemen who formerly 

held the fame fort of office which you now 
exercife among us, were in ufe to appoint cer-« 
tain deputies, to whom they committed parti- 
cular departments^ As you. Sir, feem now to 
be fo well efiabliihed in yours, that you may 
poi&bly think of following their example, I make 
bold to folicit an appointment, or, failing ^of that,, 
your patronage at leaft to an undertaking, of 
which this town feems to ftand much in need,, 
and for which I flatter myfelf I am tolerably well' 
qualified. 

One 
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Oneof your extenfive obfervation, Mr. Loun-^ 
gcr, muft have remarked how defective we arc- 
in point of general or early information in drefs,. 
and bow long it is befora we accommodate our- 
felves uhiverfally to that perfeft ftandard which, 
the metropolis of Eiigland aiFords* We. arc 
often milerabiy in the rear of the fafliion j anj^. 
^cept one or two favoured ladies, whorhave 
Been accidentally in London, the bulk of our 
fine women don't' get into the mode till it is 
quite' upon the wane among our fouthem neigh- 
Kours. The Oftrich head did not make its ap«i- 
pearance here till half a feafon after it had been* 
worn in London. The other end of the oftrich' 
wasftill later of reaching us. That was -in deed i 
partly owing to an accident; the firft fet (as itv 
is a bulky, article) was coming down by.fea in a 
fhip that was wrecked, and a friend of mine,, 
who had the merit of the firft' commifflon, loft 
confiderabiy in bottomry on the veflel. At this 
very moment I fee pafsmy door a great many 
Brimftone ribbons^ though it is two months 
fince my letters from London infornr me they; 
were quite out there. As Ibng ago as the Cbw- 
memorathrt^ there were none but'Gf/j/?/^7/r pre- 
fent, not a finglc Brim/hne ia the Abbey; 

This inconvenience, Sir, might eafily be re- 
medied by a Ipeedier communication of intelli* 

gence 
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gence between the capitals of England and of 
Scotland^ more efpecially if a public appoint* 
ment were made of fome perfon from whom 
fuch intelligence could .here be obtained, and: 
who fhould be anfwerable for its authenticity. 
'Tis for this office, Mr. Lounger, I venture to» 
propofe myfelf. I have been at a good deal of 
pains. Sir, to eftablifli fuch a Correfpondence at 
London, and even at Paris, as I truft will, enable 
me to fupply myfcif, not only, with intelligience,. 
but with modeh of evjcry article of Drefs, as foon». 
as it grows into confirmed fafhion ; and I wilL 
take care to exhibit at certain ftated feafons a^ 
let of P0up€esj which I flatter myfelf will con-i 
Tey. from my (hop- window a perfedl i^ea of the 
reigning driefs and undrefs of the fafiuonable 
world. At prefent, the Iktie figures which are 
flationed there are looked on merely as toys for 
children ; but I hereby give notice, that, with 
your leave, Mr. Lounger, I ihall, on the firft 
day of the ehfuing race-week, convert them to^ 
a more dignified as well as a more ufeful pur-^ 
pofe; that they will then reprefent, on one fide 
of my window, a fet of fafhionably drefTed gentle- 
men, and on the other a party of faihionably 
dreiled ladies. 

There never, I imagine. Sir, was a period 
when fuch a ftandard was of fb much import- 
ance 
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Met in this country. The proportion of the 
value of drefs to that of the wearer, particular- 
ly in the Fair Sex, is wonderfully increafed of 
late years in Edinburgh. Of the firft I think I 
am a tolerably good judge, and can eftimate, I 
believe, within a few (hillings (fuppofing the 
underworks to be of the ordinary materials)^ the 
Taltm of any lady's apparel. Of the value of 
ihe lady hcrfelf I do not pretend to be a judge: 
in fome inftancet- within my little experience, I 
have obferved the eftimate to difier confiderablf 
at two different periods, as it happened to bt 
made by the lover or the hufband ; at the firft, 
thtt^'bbre a premiam, as we fay m buiinels ^ at 
the latter, there was rather a difcount. Bar 
taking dungs at an average, I am told, our wao^ 
fliers afid grandmothers were as precious iv 
tbemfelfes as our wives and daughters* But as 
for their covering, there is, in all ranks, a great 
lAcreafe of coft, even in my time : for though 
1^ old Points and Brocades came high at £fft^ 
they went through generations, like an entaikd 
eftate : our drefs has as much the advantage in 
variety as in elegance; it does not outlaft a 
lady's fancy. 'Twas but t'other morning I fold 
fome of my Bloom ofRofes to the wife of a grocer 
of ovy acquaintance, who looked at fome of my 
toys from beneath a bonnet that mud have ftood 
her in a couple of guineas at the leaft ;. y£t were 

ihft 
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fhe to be fet up to zu&ion — tnit I wiHi to avoid 
all perfonal reflexions, Mr. Lounger. 

You, Sir, who underftand fuch fubjeds, might 
perhaps wifli to correct the dtfproportion between 
apparel and ftation, between the gaudinefs of 
drefs, ahd the age and character of the wearer : 
I only pretend to regulate it according to the 
mode, .or perhaps a little according to the cooi* 
plexioii. In both I fee the greateft miftakes at 
preicnt« There is a lamentable negleA amon^ 
Ui of all propriety in that matter. We are. ill 
informed even of the names of the articles we 
woa ;• People come to years of difcretion fcarce 
know the diflference between a plain Hat and a 
Lwurrdi^ dnd I have heaPfd a ladf, wh» X'Was 
lold bad a very good educationj miftakt^ a Parof^ 
tbule for a FitsittBfrt^ ^ 

Befides the knowledge of drefs in the abftrait, 
Mr. Lounger, there is another branch of Jil- 
ftru6!ron, whith lies, tf I may prefume to fay (0^ 
in the middle between ytur province and niirte, 
that is, the art of making the moft of dfre'i fel^ 
in one's drefs, after one has got If 6n. I be- 
Heve, Sir, I can find an aiSflant who vrill un- 
dertake this department; who can teach th^ 
ladies the fmart tofs fuitable to thk new^fafhioned 
tanied*op* h«, the languifli of eye thait is to bef 
praftifcrf 'imder the curtain of the Lunardi^ and 
the hoydenifh roll that becomes th^ Laitieni 

and 
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and in the fame way, who will (hew the gentle*' 
men the lolling air that fuits the open waiftcott 
and flender fwitch, and the fierce one that accords 
with the knotted neckcloth and fhort thick 
bludgeon. In the mean time^ however, I fliall 
content myfelf with exhibiting my Egures in ar 
quiet ftate : if I meet with fuitable encourage*^ 
ment, I may, with my friend's affiftance, turm 
them into ^le^/^mtf/^^ and teach them to go througl| 
their exercife after the moft approved method.^ ; 
. I have the honour to be,, with great refpedv 
your moft obedient and moft humble fervant^ 
W. JENKIN. 

I own I was a lltde furprifed at the ftyle of 
Mr. Jenkin's Ietter> till, turning over the leaf, I 
found a poftfcript, in which (after urging a plea 
of favour on account of the late impofition of 
the perfumery-tax which was to take place the 
very day his letter is dated) he candidly acknow* 
ledge.s, that the fubftance only of that letter is 
liis own,. but that his propofal was put into fhape' 
by a neighbour and cuftomer of his. I am pec- 
fedly fatisfied of the ufefulnefsof hisplan.f and, 
as far as I may aiCime any jurifdidion in the 
matter, am extremely willing to inveft hiiii with> 
the appointment in queftion, provided thegentle-^ 
man who wrote his letter continues tp adi as. hifr 
fecretary. 
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. As to his propofal of teaching yoting Ladies 
and Gentlemen the exercife of drefs, I fliall take 
time to confider of it. At prefent I am rather 
inclined to believe it unneceflary. I think he 
does my countrymen and countrywomen in« 
juftice in fuppoflng them to require inftru^bn 
in that plarticular. On fome late field-days, or 
radier field evenings, at which I happened to be 
prefent, I have feen fome of them go through 
their evdutions in a very mafterly and miftrefsly 
manner. 



The fecond letter was left at my Editor's, as 
the fhop-boy informed Mr. Creech, by a fliort 
round-faced gentleman, who feemed, when he 
gave it in, to be very much out of humour. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

T Can't help complaining to you'of a grievance 
which I do not remember to have feen taken 
notice of, at leaft not exaftly in the way it af- 
fcfls me, in any treatife on Converfation. 

Here in the coffeeboufe I frequent (and you, 
for aught I know, may have often witneflcd 
the thing in your proper perfon) is one M;:. 
Clib^ who is the greateft queftioner I ever met 

with 
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one's tongue is jeft ready to give it vent, pop, 
iie comes between one and the game he h^s 
ftarted, and takes the word out of one's mouth. 
Do write a few lines. Sir, to let Mr. Glib know 
faow unreafonable and how ridiculous his beha- 
iriour is ; *tis as if one (hould play ztjhuttlecoci 
alone, or take a game at piquet^ one's right- 
hand againft one^s left, or fit down with thnbe 
dead men at whiji. — I (hould never have done, 
^ere I to fay all I think of its abfurdity, 

I am a married man, Mr. Lounger, and have 
a wife and three grown-up daughters at home. 
I am a pretty conftant frequenter of the cofiee- 
houfe, where I go to have the pleafure of a little 
tronverfation ; but if Mr. Glib is to come there 
every morning as he does at prefent, never to 
have done afking quefiions, and never to allow 
any body but himfelf to anfwer them, I may 
' juft as well ftay at home. 
Yours, &c. 

GABRIEL GOSSIP. 

Before I ftir furdier in this matter, Mr. GoP 
. fip will be kind enough to inform me, whether 

it would fatisfy him, if Mr. Glib were alBwed 
.to.a& queftions, and he, Mr. GoiSp,.tocfintwer 

them, for all the reft of the coSeehoufe. : ^ • . 



« 
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N^ 77. Saturday, July 22, 1786. 

Species Virtutibus ftmihs. Tac, 

|>E S I DE S the great incitements to depravity 
or ill-condu£l which paflion and intereff 
hold forth, there are other temptations to vice, 
other apologies for the want of virtue, which, 
as they lefs fhock the ingenuous feelings of our 
nature, are perhaps fully as dangerous as mo- 
tives which apparently are of a much more 
powerful kind. We are often led aftray by ha- 
bits, which in fmgle anions feemed unimport- 
ant or venial; we are feduced by opinions, to 
which a fort of plaufible fallacy gives the flicvv 
of reafon. Sometimes we hide our errors and 
our weaknefs under the veil of virtue, and 
afcribe to ourfelves the merit of good. qualities 
from circumftances, which, if juflly confidered, 
fhould cover us with blame. At other times 
we are contented to wear the livery, though 
we are not in the fervice of Virtue, and pride 
ourfelves on fpeaking her language, though we 
do not conform our adlions to her precepts. 

I happened lately to fpend a day in company 

with a gentleman whofe appearance prepofleflcd 

Vol. III. E me 
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me much in h'A favour, and whofe convcrfatioB 
and deportment did not lefs conciliate my good 
opinion. There was a certain delicacy in his 
remarks, which befpoke an uncommon ele- 
gance of mind ; a warmth in his fentiments, 
which feemed to flow from a high principle of 
difmtereftednefs and generofity. After he was 
gone, I could not help exprefSng myfelf very 
warmly in his commendation, which the friend 
at whofe houfe we were did not join in fo cor- 
dial a manner as I expeded. When. I prefled 
him a little on that fcore, he told me that fTocd" 
fort (fo the gentleman was called) had long 
been a fubje£i of his fpeculation on human cha- 
rader and condud. *^ Woodfort (faid he), 
«* in manner and converfation, is always the 
<* elegant and interefting man you faw him. 
<* Nay, he poffefles, I believe, in reality thofc 
«< feelings which he knows fo well how to ex- 
** prefs. I have frequently found him weeping 
** at the perufal of a tender novel, and have 
** feen him ftruggling to keep down the emo- 
*< tions of his heart at the reprcfcntation of a 
*« tragedy. You faw how his eye kindled at 
•* the recital of a benevolent or a generous 
^* deed, and at that moment I am perfuaded 
«* that Woodfort was benevolent, was generous. 
«* Yet, in real life (for I have had the beft 
•* opportunities of knowing it), Woodfort's 

"feeling 
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sling and generoHty unaccountably for(ake 
m. Scarcely ever has he been known to 
lieve the diftrefles he is fo willing to pity, 

to exercife the generofity he is fo ready 
applaud. The tenants on his eftate are 
ueezed for rents higher than their farms 
n afford ; his debtors are harafled for pay« 
ents, in circumftances which might often 
sad for mitigation or delay. Nay, I know 
me of his pretty near relations, for relief of 
hofe neceffities I have applied with fuccefs 
• others, after having in vain folicited 
/'oodfort's affiftance to relieve them.** 
confefs I did not thank my friend for thus 
ceiving me, and felt fomething painful in 
r obliged to retratSl an opinion which it had 
ded me fo much plea fu re to form. But af« 
ards, when I had time to recover from 
little (bock to my feelings which my friend's 
mation had given, I began, like him, to 
jlate on this feeming contrariety of charac- 
and though that of Woodfort may per* 
appear Angular, I am afraid that, in a cer« 

degree, there are not wanting many in- 
:es of a fimilar kind ; and that, if we look 
nd us with obfervation, we fliall frequently 
iver men who appear to feel, nay who 
y feel much tendernefs at the tale of woe, 
much applaufe at the recitals of generofity, 
* E 2 who 
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who yet, in real conduft and in aflive life, fel- 
dom difcover either much generofity or much 
fenfibility. 

To account in fome meafure for this appear- 
ance, it may be obferved, that when a repre- 
fentation is given of fidlitious diflrefs, it is done 
in fuch a manner, and with fuch circumftances 
accompanying it, as have the moft powerful ten- 
dency to afFe£l the heart. In a tragedy, where 
the objedl is* to move, or in a novel, where the 
author means to produce the fenfation of pity, 
every circumftance which can produce that ef- 
feft is colkfted, and every thing which can di- 
minish it is carefully removed. Thus a repre- 
fentation is given of charaders and fituations, 
which, though not unnatural, fcldom exiftj 
the detached parts may frequently be fecn; but 
all the incidents united together, attended with 
thofe circumftances in which they are held out, 
and accompanied with none of a different or dif- 
cordant fort, are feldom beheld in real life. 
The mind, therefore, may be affeSed with a 
fi£litious ft ry, or a tale of woe, when it will 
not be affedted with a real event occurring in 
common life ; becaufe that real event cannot 
be perceived in all thofe ftrong colours, and 
mingled with all thofe attrading circumftances, 
with which a romantic ftory may be wrought 
up. Some circumftances may occur which will 

diminifh 
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diminifh our intercft in the perfons who really 
fuffer, while there may be others wanting which 
would increafe our fympathy with their fitua- 
tion. Thus Woodfort may be exceedingly 
moved by a well-written novel, founded on the 
opprcflion of the rich and powerful over the 
poor and humble ; yet, in the cafe of his own 
tenants, he may not be a<Fe6^ed with their hard- 
ihips. He may perfuade himfelf it was their 
own indolence which produced their diftrefs ; 
be may quote inftances of landlords who had 
bettered the condition of their tenants by raif- 
ing their rents } and fee up ideatf of public im* 
provement againft the feelings of private com^ 
paffion. 

It may be obferved further, that when a fi(Sii>- 
tiouf fiory of diArefs is told, or when a melan- . 
choiy event happens, which has no conne6^ion 
with ourfelves, there is no interfering intercft 
or inclination of our own to diminifti our pity 
or our fcnfibility. The mind is led to give the 
fenfations that are excited their full fway, and 
to indulge in them to their utmoil extent. Ob- 
fervers upon human nature have frequently 
remarked^ that the contemplation of objefls of 
diftrefs gives a melancholy pleafure to the mind. 
Perfons of fenfibility are well acquainted with 
this pleafure; and when a ftory of diftrefs is fet 
before them, they feel much enjoyment fr^m 
E 3 indulging 
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indulging in it. The mind in this fituatioi^ 
dwells and feeds upon its obje£^, and every ten- 
der emotion is called forth. But when a real 
event happens in life, with which we ourfelves 
may be in fome refpe<St connected, inftead of 
dwelling upon it, or nouriihing the feeling of 
diftrefs which it produces, we may endeavour 
to avoid it, and to fhut it out from our 
thoughts, becaufe its indulgence may interfere 
with fome other favourite feeling or inclina- 
tion. Woodfort, though affefted with the re- 
prefentation of diftrefs, produced by poverty 
or want in tbofe with whom he had no con* 
ne£lion, was not afFeded with that of his own 
relations, probably becaufe it hurt his mind to 
think that he had relations who were poor; 
and he therefore thruft the fubjeft from his 
thoughts, as people fhun thofe fcenes in which 
they once delighted, if they recall misfortune 
or record difgrace. 

It muft alfo be remarked that the indulgence 
in that fenfibility which arifes from the contem- 
plation of objeds of diftrcfs, is apt to produce 
and to flatter a confcious vanity in the mind of 
the perfon who gives way to fuch indulgence. 
This vanity turns and refts upon itfelf, and with- 
out leading to adion, it fofters a felfifh and con- 
traded approbation of our own feelings, which 
is catched hold of, and ferves as a kind of fub- 

ftitute 
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ft'tute in place of the confcioufnefs qF real good- 

nefs. 

It ought likewife to be attended to, that the 

/enfations which arife from the indulgence in 

reprefentations or tales of diftrefs with which 

we ourfelves are unconnedted, require no fort 

of exertion ; the mind repofes quietly upon the 

contemplation of the obje6):, without being 

called forth to aftion ; but when the diftrefs of 

others occurs in real life, if we are to relieve it, 

fome exertion is neceflary, and fome adion of 

our own muSi be performed. Now, a man 

may takepleafure in the paffive feelings of fenfi- 

bility (if that expreffion may be ufed], when 

he will avoid every thing which requires adlive 

exertion. Hence the mind may be open to the 

feelings of compaffion and tendernefs, may take 

delight in indulging them, and by that means 

acquire great acutenefs of fenfibility, when it 

may harden and ihut itfelf againft every obje6^, 

where the giving way to the feelings which fuch 

obje£l produces requires real a£livity and exer^ 

tion. 

To this it may be proper to add, that the 
very indulgence in the pa/five feelings of fenfi- 
bility has a tendency to produce indolence, lan- 
guor, and feeblenefs, and to unfit the mind for 
any thing which requires aflive and firm exer- 
tion. While the mind contemplates diftrefs, it 
E4 ' i* 
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is 2jEted upon, and never a6ls ; and by indulging 
in this contemplation, it becomes more and 
more unfit for adion : the paffive feeling of 
compaflion may increafe, but tlie power requi- 
fite to relieve will diminilb^ On the other hand, 
a man who has not the fame degree of fenfi- 
bility, or the fame difpofition to indulge in the 
contemplation of objeds of diftrefs, may, by 
the pofleflion of a firmer mind and greater h:^* 
bits of aflivity, perform many more benevolent 
and generous anions. The more the paiUve ha- 
bit of compaiTion is indulged without the act- 
ive*, the weaker will the difpofition to a£li« 
vity become : but on the other hand, though by 
the exertion of the adive habit the paffive may 
be diminiihed ; yet by a frequent repetition of 
benevolcnjt a£ls, the ttiind will become more and 
more difpofed to repeat them, and will find the 
performance more and more eafy. He whofc 
nervous fenfibility could not bear the fight of a 
wound, would, in fuch a cafe, be incapable, 
were he otherwife qualified, to aflift in its cure; 
while a perfon of lefs delicate feelings, and who 
is lefs affeded with the fore, will be both more 
able and more willing to lend his aid in giving 
relief. 

If the above obfervations be well founded, 
may wc not conclude, that there is often much 

• §CQ Butlcv's Analogy. 

danger, 
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danger, In the education of children, of foftcn- 
iflg their minds too much, of rendering them 
too fufceptible to general reprefentations of dif* 
trefs, and of affeding them too frequently and 
too deeply by fiditious tales of woe ? The mind^ 
thus affedled, may be infenfible to the proper 
impreffion, when the influence of romantic de- 
ception is removed, and when real objefls of 
diftrefs, unattended with the colours in which 
Novelifts and Poets exhibit them, are placed 
before it. Accuftomed to be aiFc(3ed with ob- 
jefls only that are removed from ourfelves, and 
where there can be no competition with our 
own interefts, we may be unmoved when our 
own interefts or ^other inclinations interfere. 
In ufc to indulge folely \n feelings we may (brink: 
from the labour of a<3ive benevolence, and find 
in the experience of real life, that the very ha- 
bit of indulging in the contemplation of diftrefs, 
though it may add to our natural fenfibility, 
yet, by fatiguing and exhaufting the mind, will 
give it a feeblenefs, a languor, and an imbeci- 
lity, which is inconfiftent with every vigorous 
and every proper exertion. While therefore a 
certain degree of fenfibility ought to be culti- 
vated, we ought at the fame time to be upon our 
guard not to pu(h it too far; and habits of 
adion ought carefully to be intermixed with our 
habits of contemplation. We ought ever to 
E 5 have 
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have impreffcd on our minds the fentlments oE= 
one of the moft illuftrious men that ever lived;, 
of a man who united the moft fublime views oE^ 
contemplation, with the moft fplendid exer^ 
tions of aftivity, in the greateft theatre that hif— 
tory has exhibited to our view ; of Marcus- 
Aur. Antontnmy that " neither virtue nor vice 
" confift in paffive fentiment, but in adiionj'* 
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N« 78. Saturday, July 29, 1786. 

To the Author of the Loukger. 

SIR, 

/^NE of your earlieft correfpondents gave 
us an account of a worthy Baronet, a re- 
lation of his, who fpent all his life intending to 
do many things, without ever having a£tually 
done any thing. Though this may not be a ufe- 
ful, it feems to me a very harmlcfs way of paff* 
ing one's days, I am the wife, Sir, of quite 
another kind of gentleman. Myhufband, Mr^ 
BuJlUj always does things fir ft, and then thinks 
of them afterwards. 

One of the moft important concerns of his 
life, I muft own to you, he conduced in this 
manner, and I was his accomplice. We mar- 
ried on three days acquaintance at the houfe of 
a relation of his, where we happened to meet 
on a vifit. We have, however, been a very 
decently happy couple, and have a family of 
very fine children. Mr. Buftic indeed does not 
depend very much on us for the happinefs of 
his life, and he has no time for conferring 
much happinefs or beftowing much attention on 
£6 us. 
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us. He is of To adive a fpirit, fo bufy, fo con- 
ftantly employed, that pleafures of a domeftic of 
a quiet kind do not enter at all into his plan of 
life. 

His father was a careful ccconomical man^ 
and left him in a very comfortable iituation, 
with a large eftate, a fet of thriving tenants, a 
good houfe, a well-laid-out farm, and a well- 
ilocked garden. When we went home, we had 
nothing to do, as the faying is, but to draw in 
our chairs, and fit down. But fitting, however 
much at his eafe, was not my hufband's way. 
He foon made a great deal of bufinefs, though 
he had found none. It was difcovered, that 
the principal apartments of our houfe were too 
low; fo it was unroofed, to have fomc feet 
^added to its height, and a new lead-coverett 
platform put a- top, to command a view of a 
particular turn of the river that runs through 
the grounds. This kept us two winters in one 
of our tenant's houfes, in .which too, all the 
time we were in- it, fomething or other was 
a-doing : fo that the carpenter's hammer was 
heard every hour of the day. We had fcarcc 
got back to our own houfe again, when it was 
found that the water came, through pur lead- 
covered platform : fo he had the pleafure of 
having that changed into a cupola, with a roof 
of a different conftruftion^ for the view of the 

river 
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river was ftill to be preferved. But ne^ct year 
oiyhufband difcovered that a plantation was ne« 
ceffary on a particular knoll j fo the view of the 
river we had paid fo much for, was (hut out by 
a clump. The garden was the next fubjeft of 
amendment, in which an excellent fruit- wall was 
pulled down, to have it rebuilt on a new plan ; 
by which new plan we have got a very beauti- 
ful wall, and trees admirably well drefled, but 
unfortunately we have loft all our fruit. The 
fame thing happened by our acquifition of a 
new pigeon-houfe, which, notwithftanding the 
well-known fuperftition of its boding the death 
of the wife, my hufband ventured to build. 
Luckily I furvive the omen ; but we have fcarcely 
had a pigeon-pie fince. In point of ornamental 
alteration, the fame variety has taken place : 
We had firft a fmooth green lawn, though at 
the expence of cutting down fome of the fineft 
timber in the country 5 we then got a ferpent- 
ine fhrubbery, which within thefe two years 
has been dug up, to make room for a field with 
dropping trees, fenced by a ha-ha ! 

While he was beautifying his houfe and 
grounds, Mr. Buftle was not inattentive to the 
improvement of his eftate. After getting a new 
furvey made of it by a very fine gentleman who 
came from your town in a poft-chaife and four, 
he fat down one morning with the plan before 

him^ 
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him, a fcale and a pair of compafles in his hand, 
and that gentleman at his elbow ; and while I 
was pouring out their tea, they raifed the rents, 
of it 200 per cent, as Mr* Quadrant was pleafed 
to exprefs himfelf. Prefently all our former te- 
nants were turned out of their farms, except a 
few young men whom the late Mr, Buftle, for 
what reafon I know not, had marked in his 
rent roll with a -f , and a new fet put into pof- 
feffion, who, as Mr, Quadrant faid, knew the 
capabUlties of ground. Then there was fuch a 
pulling down of walls to make little fields large, 
and a planting of hedges to make large fields 
little 5 every thing, in fhort, was turned topfy- 
turvy : but what won't people do to get rich ? 
Mr, Quadrant's calculations, however, have not 
anfwered with all the exaflnefs we expefled. 
The eftate indeed, as our old fteward told me, 
was confiderably increafed rn its rent; ** but 
" a-well-a-day ! my Lady," faid he, ** it nets 
** nothing." So Mr. Buftle was obliged to alter 
that plan, after he had tried it for feveral years. 
He has got fome of the old tenants back again ; 
but a confiderable part of his eftate he has re. 
ferved in his own hands,^ of which he fays he will 
treble the produce, by turning it into a fheep- 
walk. During this period, likewife, he has 
made feveral attempts to difcover coal ; and 
about three years ago, narrowly miffed being 

worth 
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worth L. 10,000 a-year by the unexpccSled fail- 
ure of a lead-mine. Thefe are Mr. Buftle's fe- 
rious occupations ; his amufements are no lefs 
various, and he is equally ardent in his purfuit 
of them. He is a hunter, a fbooter, and an 
angler; breaks his own horfes, trains his own 
dogs, and is reckoned the moft expert cocker 
within a hundred miles of us. 

To do him juftice, however, he is by no 
means felfifli, either in his budnefs or his plea- 
fures. If any of his neighbours have an eftate 
to be fold, a farm to be let, a garden to be laid 
out, a houfe to be built, a horfe to be broke, or 
a pointer to be made ; Mr. Buflle will ride half a 
dozen miles at any time to give them his af&ft- 
ance and advice. 

Unfortunately his own family are almoft the 
only perfons of whom he does not bufy himfelf 
in the management and fuperintendence. To 
our two daughters I have endeavoured to give 
Ibme little education at home; for my hufband 
was always fo occupied, either with his own af» 
fairs, or the affairs of other people, that though 
I often preffed him to fend them to fome place 
where they could acquire the accomplifliments 
fuitable to their fex and rank in life, he always 
delayed the meafure till fomehow or other the 
opportunity was loft. As for our three boys, 
they have coft me many an uneafy moment. 

They 
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They were fent to an academy in Yorkfliire, to 
grafs, as my hufband phrafed it, at firft, with a 
long plan for their education afterwards ; but at 
grafs they continued till within thefe few months, 
when they returned home perfedl colts indeed, 
with abundance of health and ftrength to be 
fure, but without a word of language that could 
be underftood, in their mouths, or a fingle idea 
worth the having, in their heads. They had 
acquired, it is true, fome knowledge, of which 
their father has made confiderable ufc fince 
their return, and with which he appears fo well 
pleafed as to have little thoughts of fending 
them any where elfe. I have heard him declare 
with much exultation, that he would back them 
at riding a horfe, trowling for a pike, or trim- 
ming a cock, againft any three boys of their age 
in the kingdom. 

He finds the more occafion for their afiiftance 
as deputies in matters of this kind, as of late he 
has betaken himfelf chiefly to the bufinefs of 
the public, having taken a very ftrong inclina- 
tion to promote the good of his country. The 
death of a gentleman who had been long in the 
commiflion of the peace, has thrown the bufi- 
nefs of that department chiefly on Mr. Buftle, 
who now does little elfe but ftudy law- cafes, 
convene meetings about highways, turnpikes, 
bridges, and game-licences, and ride all over 

the 
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the country, difpenfing juftice, redrefling wrongs, 
removing nuifances, and punifbing delinquents. 
In this the adivity and eagernefs of his nature 
has fometimes, I am afraid, in the practice of 
his office, got the better of the knowledge he 
had ftored up on the theory of it, Befides re- 
ceiving feveral incendiary letters, which he did 
not value a rufli, and^ even I (hould have had 
the courage to defpife, there are two or three 
adlions of aflault and falfe imprifonment raifed 
againft him, for a£ls done in the courfe of keep- 
ing the peace of the country. Indeed his plans 
for keeping the peace have turned out, like fom<J 
others formed with the beft intention in the 
world, cxaSly the revcrfc of what he cxpefled 
from them, the country having been in perpe- 
tual war ever fincc he began putting them in 
execution. There have been fuch bickerings 
amongft the Gentlemen about widening of 
roads, removing of dunghills, pulling down cot- 
tages, and punifhing of vagrants, that one half 
of the neighbours are fcarce in fpeaking- terms 
with the other. Some of them, who are ene- 
mies to the patriotic roeafures of Mr. Buftle, 
have, I underftand, privately ftirred up and 
fupported thofe law-fuits in which his public 
fpirit has involved him. Thefe I cannot help 
being uneafy about, as of very ferious confe- 
quence to his fortune and family; but he him- 

• felf 
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felf feems not to regret them in the leaft. He 
aflures me he fhall carry them all with cods, 
and talks rather with fatisfadion of going to 
town to affift in their management. If you 
ihould happen to meet with him, Mr. Lounger, 
I fhould be happy, for my part, if you could 
teach him fomewhat of your love of eafe and 
indolence. I have many reafons for wifhing to 
forego all the reputation he will acquire by his 
adJivity, for a little peace and quiet. There is 
a faying of his father's, which I have heard the 
fame old fteward I mentioned before repeat very 
often, but Mr, Buftle would never pay any re- 
gard to it : '< When things are well as they 
•• are, he's a fool who tries how they maybe.'* 
I am, &c, 

BARBARA BUSTLE. 

Z 
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N** 79. Saturday, Auguji 5, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

\tY father was a country-clergyman, a man 
of worth and probity, and who had the 
reputation both of- learning and abilities, fie* 
ing his eldeft child, and, as he, perhaps par- 
tially, thought, of no unpromifing capacity, it 
was his pleafure to inftrud me in various 
branches of knowledge, to which he judged 
my underflanding was equal, and to cultivate 
my tafte by an early acquaintance with the beft 
authors in our own language. Prepofterous ac- 
quifitions, Mr. Lounger, for perfons in my fta- 
tionoflife! — He died about three years ago^ 
leaving my mother and four children, with no 
other fund for their maintenance than that flen- 
derpenfion which in this country is provided for 
the widows and children of the clergy. There 
were indeed about 150 fermons of my father's 
compofition, together with many other manu- 
fcripts relating to church-hiftory and antiqui- 
ties; from all which my mother for fome time 
had formed to herfelf many golden expedations : 

• but. 
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but on o/Fering them for fale to a bookfeller, he 
refufed to give more than Five Pounds for the 
whole parcel, and fhe rather chofe to retain them 
in her own hands. 

To relieve her of part of the burden of her 
family, a gentleman, who was a diftant relation 
of my father's, was kind enough to take charge 
of the education of one of my brothers j and as 
I was now fcventeen, and, befides the lefs ufeful 
acquifitions I have mentioned, was moderately 
(killed in mod of the ordinary accomplifiiments 
of my fex, it coft fome deliberation, whether I 
ihould look out for the place of a lady^s wait- 
ing-maid, or afpire to the more honourable oc- 
cupation of a mantua- maker. While my platt 
^zs yet undetermined, the fame gentleman who 
had taken my brother under his prote£Uon» 
Wrote to my mother, informing her, that an 
elderly lady of rank, with whom he had the 
honour of being acquainted, was in fearch of a 
young pcrfon, to refide with her rather as a 
companion than as a fervant; and that he had 
no doubt, if that eftablifhment was agreeable to 
me, it would be in his power to procure it for 
me. He reprefented my Lady Bidmore (the 
lady in queftion) as a mighty good fort of wo- 
man; and though he owned fhe had fome par- 
ticular whims, he doubted not that I could cafiljr 
accommo^te myfelf to them, as they did not 

proceed 
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proceed from any fault of temper, but a fingu- 
larity of tafte, which a lady of great fortune 
might eafily be excufed for indulging herfelf in. 
In fhort. Sir, my mother and I judged this op- 
portunity not to be neglefted ; and within a few 
days, our good friend acquainting us that he 
bad arranged every thing for my reception, I » 
fet off for town in the flage- coach, to wait on 
my Lady Bid more in the capacity of her gentle- 
woman or humble friend. 

It is proper, Sir, to inform you, that this 
lady owed her birth to a decayed tradefman of 
this metropolis, and her education to a cha- 
rity-fchool. At the age of eighteen, (he had 
gone to refide with a relation in London, 
where it was her good fortune to engage the 
affedions of an eminent pawn-broker. With 
him {he lived thirty years j and being left 
a widow, with a fortune, as was faid, of 
L. 20,000, file foon after received the addrefles 
of Sir Humphry Bidmore, Knight, Alderman 
and grocer, then in the 70th year of his age. 
After a year and a half. Sir Humphry dying 
without children, her Ladyfliip loft a very af- 
fedionate hufband, but gained an addition of 
L. 15,000 to her fortune. On her marriage 
with the Knight, fhe had fold the good-will of 
her fhop and warehoufc; a tranfadlion that, 
now fhc was a fecond time a widow, (he never 
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ceafed to repine at; and fbe has often been 
heard to regret, that fince her dear Sir Hum* 
phry was to die, it was a thoufand pities he did 
not do it a twelvemonth fooner. As it was, 
however, to no purpofe to refled on what could 
not be amended, and as her title of Ladyjhip 
was indeed an obftacle to her refuming a pro- 
feilion for which both genius and inclination 
had eminently qualified her, ftie made up her 
mind to her change of fituation, and determined 
to pafs the remainder of her days with eafe and 
dignity in her native country. 

To this Lady's houfe I repaired immediately 
on my arrival in town. If it is not always right 
to fufter ourfelves to be influenced by impref- 
fions, it muft be allowed that we often find the 
features of a chara<Ser pretty flrongly delineated 
on its outfide. I was no fooner announced, 
than her Lady (hip, who happened to be ftand- 
ing, feated herfelf with great gravity in her 
arm-chair J and beckoning me to approach, be- 
gan to furvey me with one of thofe fearching 
looks which I fuppofe the famous Jujlice Field- 
ing (bating tnat he was blind) would have em- 
ployed to fcan the countenance of a young 
thief. My face happening luckily to give no 
offience, her next attention was bellowed on 
my drefs ; every article of which fhe not on- 
ly examined with her eyes, but her fingers, 
2 feeling 
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feeling the ftufFof my gown, and holding my 

apron between her and the h'ght, to obferve the 

quality of the gauze and the texture of the lace* 

** Is this fuit your own, child ; or have you 

** borrowed it for the occafion ?" — " My own, 

*' Ma'am." — ** So much the worfe. Why, this 

*' is a lace at twelve fhillings the yard : Was 

** there ever fuch extravagance! But perhaps 

" you had it cheapat an old-cloathsfhop. Tell 

*' the truth, jchild ; for I abominate liars." I 

began now to fee a little into her charafter, and 

refolved to take no offence. In fa6l fhe had 

guefled the real hiflory of the apron, which I 

had bought that morning in my way to her La- 

dylhip's houfe; and I owned it was fo, and that 

I had it at a third of the value. " Why, that's 

" right again, child. I like you the better for 

" that:— 'Tis a good thing to be (harp at a 

" bargain* Such pennyworths as I have had 

" in my day !— And noA that I can't buftle fo 

" well as 1 oijj^SftiWfraj; a body like you may 

" be ufeful. — Was you ever at a fale, — a roup» 

" ing you call it in this country ?" " No, Ma- 

" dam 5 I came to town only laft night."— 

'* Why then you (hall go with me to a fale to- 

" morrow. Let me fee ; — (taking out a little 

" memorandum-book.) Tuefday, Lady Fan-- 

^^ flick's I Tea and table china — Wednefday, 

** Mrs. Grijkin's : Kitchcn-furniture.— Thurf. 
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*< dsiyj Mr. Gtmcrack's: Antiques, books, and 
" piftures : I don't underftand them things.— 
« Friday, Mrs. Thrifty's : Bed and table linen, 
«' feather-beds and blankets, damaflc in the 
*' web, eider-down quilts, chintz curuins and 
«« chairflips ; Ay, there will be fome rare bar- 
«' gains : every thing of the bcft fort, I war- 
«« rant it. Poor Thrifty! (he went to the 
«' devil through pure ceconomy. — Saturday, 
*' The elegant furniture of a gentleman juft 
*' going abroad: A mere bite of Famp the 

*' Auctioneer's — his own old trumpery," 

Thus (he went on ; and I found her Lady- 
fhip had made a regular entry in her books, 
for ten fucceflive days, of every fale there was 
to be in town. " Why fure. Madam," faid I, 
*^^ your Ladyfhip does not mean to attend all 

** the fales you mentioned ?" ** Yes, I do 

** mean it, and as many more every week, if I 
** can find them. — How elfe do you think I 
** could pafs my time ? Tell me now what was 
*' your favourite occupation. — How did you 
*^ fpend your time in the country?"—'* Time, 
•' Madam, never lay heavy on my hands, I 
** ailifted my mother in the care of her family, 
** and at my leifure hours amufed myfclf with 

<* reading and writing." " Why, that's 

** right :— fo you ihall do here. You (hall help 
*' me ia the family-matters j and for reading 
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" and writing, you fhall read all the newfpapers, 
" and write down the advertifements of all the 
^' falcs. But come," faid (he, " I muft (hew 
" you what is to be your houfehold-occupation." 

Her Ladyfliip then condufted me through 
herhoufe ; and here I beheld a mufeum of a new 
and moft extraordinary nature. Her Ladyfliip 
occupied a large old houfe, every room of which 
was fo completely filled with furniture, that it 
was impoffible to find one's way ftom one end 
to the other, without winding through a la- 
byrinth of chefts of drawers, commodes, ca- 
binets^ and boxes, which occupied the whole 
floors, walls, and even windows. Yet in this 
apparent confufion there was much order and 
regularity; for e^ch room had its di{lin£l clafs 
of articles, to which it was exclufively appro* 
priated. But the two apartments which her 
Ladyfliip confidered as the moft valuable of her 
mufeutn, and which flie never fuiFered to be 
entered but in her own prefence, were her china- 
room and wardrobe. In the former were 
piles of plates and difhes, and pyramids of cups 
and faucers, reaching from the floor to the ciel* 
ing« In one quarter was a rampart of tureens 
and foup-diflies, in another an embattlement of 
punch-bowls, caudle-cups, and porringers. The 
dark blue of Nankeen was contrafted with (he 

Vol. III. F ancient 
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ancient red of Japan^ the produdlion of Dref" 
den was oppofed to the manuracture of Scves^ 
and the mock Saxon of Derby to the mock In- 
dian of Stafford/hire* In the ornamejital porce- 
laine, the eye was completely loft in a chaos 
of pagodas, wagging-headed mandarcens and 
bonzes, red lions, golden dogs, and fiery dra« 
gons. In the other apartment, the wardrobe, 
was repofited every article of female apparel 
that had been in ufe during the laft fixty years. 
To attempt an enumeration is utterly impof* 
flble; for in the two years I have been with her 
Ladyfhip, I have not yet learnt half the names 
of thefe wonderful accoutrements. As the moft 
exad order was obferved in arranging the dif- 
ferent articles of drefs, it might even have 
amufed you, Mr. Lounger, as a philofopher, to 
have marked the various fluctuations of fafliion 
in the habits of our whimfical fex, and the fan- 
taflical coverings in which we have cho(en, at 
different periods, to difguife our natural ihapes. 
Here, Sir, you might obferve the gradual pro- 
grefs of the hoop, both in its increafe and wane, 
the alternate elevation and depreiHon of the flays, 
the flages of gradation from the fliff jacket 
and farthingale to the fack, and from the ne- 
,gligee to the polonaife ; the regular fucceffion 
4D/,laced hoods, caps, mobs, French night-caps 

and 
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and Robin Grays ; the progrefs of bonnets from 
die Quaker to the Shepherdefs and Kitty Fiflier, 
and thence to the Werter, the Lunardi, and 
Parachute. 

Her Ladyfliip was now pleafed to inform me 
cf thofe fervices Ihe cxpeSed from me as her 
attendant and companion ; and left I fhould 
fcruple at the fcverity or menial nature of any 
of my taiks, ihe took care to inform me, that 
I was to be but an affiftant to herfelf in every 
one of them. They confifted in cleaning an(f 
fweeping out the feveral apartments, airing the 
feather-beds and blankets, turning and ranging 
the fuits of linen ; pinching, plaiting, and fold- 
ing the different articles in the wardrobe ; waft- 
ing, dufting, and blowing the china; rubbing 
and pplilhing, with bees-wax, the chairs, tables, 
and cabinet-work, and fcouring the kitchen- 
furniture. In thefe two laft departments, how- 
ever, we were to have the additional aid of the 
cook and chambermaid. 

Early next morning (her Ladyftip always 
rifes at five o*clock) I entered upon office j and 
being furnifted with an apron and ftomacher 
of blue flannel, went to work upon the tables 
and chairs; and in this I ac<]uitted niyfelf fo 
much to her Ladyfliip's fatisfaflion, that flie de- 
clared me a good clever girl 5 and added, that 
ihe had feldom feen a better hand at the rubber 
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and hard-bru(h. At eight we had tea and but- 
tered toaft, her Ladylhip mixing a table-fpoon- 
ful of brandy in every cup, which flie faid was 
good agjiinft wind in the ftomach ; and after 
breakfad (he walked out, leaning on my arm, 
to the before- mentioned au£lion of china at Lady 
Fan-ftick's. 

Here, Sir, I had an opportunity of obferving 
the importance of her Ladyfliip's character, who 
no fooner made her appearance, than the auc- 
tioneer, laying down a lot which hewasjuft 
going to knock off, called out for a chair to 
Lady Bidmore, and courteoufly making a fign 
to the company to give way, beckoned to her 
Ladyfhip to take her feat at his right hand. 
Then handing to her the lot, which he called 
a round tureen, he defired her Ladyfhip to ob- 
ferve the ftrength and folidity of the manvifac- 
ture, and the beauty of the colouring. After 
a (hort examination, and ringing it, to try if it 
was without flaw, fhe returned it into the auc- 
tioneer's hands, declaring it a piece of true 
Dragon* Hereupon two or three additional 
bidders flepped into the field ; and the lot, 
which was a few minutes before going at ten 
(hillings, fold for twenty-five. Her Ladyfhip 
was now confulted on every article that was ex- 
pdfed, either by handing it down for her in- 
fpedion, or by turning it to the fide whence 

(he 
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fhe could have a proper view of it ; and her 
opinion wtls fometimes given in a few decifive , 
words, and fometimes exprefied by a fignificant 
nod or wink to the auSioneer. Thefe decifions 
were generally indeed much tnore to his fatif- 
facftion than that of the reft of the company, 
many of whom curfed her Ladyfhip for enhan- 
cing their bargains ; and one gentleman, with 
more plainnefs than politenefs, fwore he be- 
lieved there was roguery in the bufinefs, and 
that the old pawn-broker was either felling her 
own goods, or had poundage on every article 
in the (ale, Thefe^ reflections her Ladyfliip 
(from being quite accuftomed to them) heard 
with the utmoft indifference j and fhe bought 
herfclf many of the capital lots. " She returned 
home in great fpirits ; and we fpent the after- 
noon in difpofing to advantage her new pur- 
chafes, which occafioned fome alteration of ar- 
rangement in the china->ro6m, and gave us fuf- 
ficienc occupation for the greateft part of the 
evening. Such is the hiftory of the firft day I 
pailed in her Ladyfhip's fervice; and fo uniformi 
is the tenor of her life, that the hiftory of one 
day is as good as that of a thoufand. 

Hitherto, Sir, I have informed you of nothing 

in her LadyChip's chara^fter, or mode of living, 

to which a perfon in my dependent circum- 

ftances might not have endeavoured, even 

F 3 cheerfully. 
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cheerfully, to accommodate herfelf. Nor am I 
fure that what I have yet to inform you of will 
be fufficient tojuftify me in the opinion of all 
your readers, for the refolution I have taken 
of quitting her Ladyfhip's fervicej at a time too 
when I ftand fo high in her favour, that fhe has 
repeatedly declared (he could not live without 
ip.c. Be that as it may, I owe it in juftice to 
myfelf, to inform you of the caufe of my diflatif* 
faflion with my prefent fituation. 

I had very early obferved in her Ladyfhip's 
difpofition, that felfiflmefs we often remark ia 
low minds; a fenfibility limited to their own 
pains and pleafures, with a total unconcern for 
thofe of others. It was however only by de- 
grees I came to difcover to what lengths this 
principle was capable of extending. I am now 
difix>fcd to believe there are perfons whofe nature 
partakes not in the fmalleft degree of the hu- 
mane or benevolent afFeftions. 

In the courfe of my attenclance on her Lady- 
fhip at thofe fales which fhe daily frequents, I 
have occafionally witnefled fcenes which none 
but the mofl obdurate natures could have be- 
held with unconcern. An auction of the efFcdls 
of a private perfon is frequently the moft me- 
lancholy of fpedacles. It is the fignal of the 
difiblution of a family, the breaking up of all 
the tendercfl ties of human nature : And it of- 
ten 
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ten happens, that in' thofe fccnes poverty is fu- 
peradded to calamity. I attended her Ladyihip 
one day lately to a fale in the houfe of Mr. 
S— , who, about a month before, had loft a 
moft amiable wife, the mother of five children. 
He bad been unfortunate in bufinefs, and lofing 
with this event all refolution to ftruggle with 
the world, he had determined to retire with his 
family to a diftant part of the country. Amidft 
the confufion of the houfe, there was one room 
in which the children were kept, under the care 
of a maid^fervant. Lady Btdmore, prying in 
the fpirit of a harpy into c^txy corner, entered 
d)is room, having in her hand a fmatl drefling- 
box, which flie had juft bought. A beautiful 
boy, of four years of age, ran up to her, and 
endeavoured to feize the box : ** That's my 
" Mamma's," faid he ; — ** you ffaall not carry it 
** away; 'tis my own Mamma's."—" Mamma, 
** my dear," whifpered the maid, '' has no ufc 
" for it." — " Hold your peace, little Mr. Prate- 
** apace," cried my Lady Bidmore, '' 'tis my 
'* box now, and I have paid pretty well for it. 
'* Nurfe, young mafter muft have a whipping, 
'* to teach him better manners." — 

Her Ladyfhip has many poor relations, among 

the reft two fiflers, who have numerous families* 

One of thefe is a widow, whom having once 

accommodated with the loan of teii pounds,. 

F 4 which. 
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which fhe was unable to repay, this circum- 
ftance furniflies, at prefent, an excufc for al- 
lowing her and her family to ftarve. The other 
having the misfortune to be married to a fpend- 
thrift and a drunkard, it would be an unworthy 
ufe of her Lady{hip*8 money, to fupply his ex- 
travagance and debaucheries. Thus, while in 
my Lady's repofitories I have counted the com- 
plete furniChings of twenty beds, her two fifters 
have fcarce a blanket to cover them: and while 
there are, to my knowledge, in one fmgle cbe&y 
thirt3r pieces of uncut nankeen, there arc fix 
of her nephews at this moment running the 
ftreets without breeches. Thefe, however, are 
her Ladyfliip's heirs, unlef^ fupplanted by fome 
favourite Uke myfelf. For ihe has repeatedly 
affured me, I fliall find a proof of the ftrength 
of her 3ScSiion m her will. — Silly giti that I 
am, to forego ihofe brilliant expe<9:ations I Yet 
fuch is the misfortune of fome feelings, with 
which I believe I was born, and fome principles^ 
which have been flrengthened in me by an er- 
roneous fyftem of education. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

ALICE HEARTLY. 
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N°8o. Saturday, Augujl 12^ 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



Die mibi eras iftud^ Pojlhume^ quando venit ? 

Mart, 

SIR, 
1 Flatter myfelf you will not think me unworthy 
of your corrcfpondence. Moft of the mem- 
bers of my family have taken the liberty of com- 
municating the particulars of their fituation, 
or of praying redrefs of their grievances from 
the authors of the periodical works of the 
time; and a certain dark-complexioned rela- 
tion of mine has had a petition to yourfelf laid 
before the public in your 53d number. I think, 
Mr. Lounger, I may fay without much arro- 
gance, I am not lefs deferving of your favour 
than her. She, I know, pretends to have fome- 
times aifided you in your labours ; but it is to 
me you look for cheir reward. 

Of that relation, Mr. Lounger, fince I have 

mentioned her, I may iirft complain. She was 

naturally of a ferious and rather melancholy 

F S caft. 
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caft. But of late a faihtonable life has quite al- 
tered her difpofition. She has become intole- 
rably light-headed, gay, as her friends call it, 
and allows her aif&irs to get intb the gre^teft 
confufton and diforder; all of which it falls 
upon me to re-eftabli(h and put to rights again. 
Her gaiety, when carried the ridiculous length 
to which in town fhe frequently pufhes it, is the 
occafion of much fadnefs to me ; her feftivity 
gives me many a headach ; her extravagance 
has frequently threatened me with a jail ^ and 
her impertinence brought me in danger of my 
life. 

I am, generally fpeaking indeed, the moft 
unfortunate perfon in the world in regard to my 
predeceflbrs. They got a thoufand things upon 
truft, which they have left me to anfwer for. 
With all ranks and conditions of men, I am 
conftantly the Scape-goat for every thfng that 
is amifs, the Bail for all mifdemeanors, the 
Security in all obligations. My burdens are 
now become fo intolerable, that I am refolvecl 
(through your channel, if you will altew me} 
to rid myfelf of them at once, and to take out 
a CommiJJion of Bankruptcy m the Lounger, 
What fort of divifion my circumftances will al- 
low, you will pleafe fignify to the principal 
' claflcs of my creditors in your next paper. 

I Tell 
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Tell fuch of them as may look for me at court, 
that I do not hold myfelf bound for above one 
(hilling in the pound of the promifes and notes 
of hand of my anceftors. With fome people 
in place there,. I have pretty long accounts to 
fettle ; but to thefe I know they do not pay much 
attention, for a very good reafon indeed, that 
the balance is generally againft them. 

Let that clafs who frequent courts of law 
know, that I will not pretend to clear above a 
tenth part of the incumbrances that are there 
laid upon me. In all the courts, I muft leave 
the other nine parts to be fettled by my fucceflbrs. 
In chancery, I don't know whether my great- 
great-grand fon will be able todifcharge them. 

Be fo kind as acquaint the Projectors of vari- 
ous denominations, who are fo deep in my 
books, that I cannot anfwer above one in a 
thoufand of the draughts they will probably make 
upon me. Nay, I will frankly tell them, that 
it is likely they may lofe more than even the 
money they were made to advance for me. But 
as moft of them expefted ufurious interelt, their 
loiles do not touch me very nearly. 

I muft inform thofe Lovers who have trufted 
me, that they are of all my creditors the mod 
likely to be offended with me. They are indeed 
in a very fmgular fituation with regard to the 
fecuritics of mine in their poflcffion. If the^ 
F 6 itQ.^\N^ 
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receive payment, it is a hundred to one but they 
will be undone by it. 

My bonds to Beauties muft fufFer a very great 
difcount. They are indeed of fuch a nature 
that prefcription foon bars them ; and moft of 
them are fo conceived, that coverture or marriage 
in the obligee renders them abfolutely void. 

Authors will be often difappointed in the 
claims they pretend to have upon me. I never 
receive a fiftieth part of the books that modern 
writers dcfire their bookfellers to fend me. In 
order, however, to conciliate your favour, Sir, 
I will give youmy promife (though it is but fair 
to confefs that I fometimes forget my promifes), 
that the Lounger (hall make one of my library. 
Your moft obedient fervant, 

TO-MORROW. 



I HAVE lately' received feveral letters on the 
fubjeft of the Stage, and among others, one 
figned Nerva^ cenfuring in very ftrong terms 
that boifterous and noify kind of applaufe which, 
in the mid ft of the moft afFe<£ling pafTages of a 
tragedy, the bulk of a Britifti audience are dif- 
pofed to indulge in. It feems to have been writ- 
ten during the time oi Mrs. Pope*% late perform- 
ance in our theatre, whofe tones of pity and of 
tendernefs, my correfpondent complains, were 
6 often 
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often interrupted or rendered inaudible by the 
drumming of (licks and the clapping of hands 
in the pit and gallery. He was the more ftruck 
with the impropriety, he fays, from his being 
accompanied by a gentleman, a native of Italy, 
though enough a proficient in our language to 
underftand the phy. He defcribes " the fur- 
" pri^ and horror of the fufceptible Jlbani^** 
(fo it feems the. ftranger is called) accuftomed 
as he had been to the decorum of the Italian 
ftage, to find, inftead of filent and involuntary 
tears, the roar and riot. with which our audience 
received the moft pathetic fpeeches of one of the 
bed of our tragedies. 

** On Sunday,'* continues my correfpondent, 
*' Albani and I went to church. The plainnefs 
*< of the edifice, and the fimplicity of our wor- 
<« ihip, ftruck him much ; yet he was pleafed 
*' with the decency which prevailed, and charmed 
" with the difcourfe.*' " I am furprifed,*' 
faid he, as we walked home, *' that fo elegant 
** a preacher is not a greater favourite with the 

" public." " You are miftaken,'* I replied, 

«< he has long been their fai^ourite.*' — " Nay," 
faid he, " do not tell mc fo ; you faw they 
(< did not give him a fingle mark of applaufe 
" during the whole difcourfe, nor even at the 
" end." — " I laughed, Mr. Lounger, and fo 
" perhaps will you j but I believe you will find 
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<< it difficult to stS&gtt any good reafon, why 
<^ filence, attention, and tears, which are thought 
*< ample approbation in the one place, (houldbe 
<< held infufficient in the other ; or why that 
<* boifterous applaufe which is thought fo ho- 
<< nourable in the Theatre, (hould be thought a 
<« difgrace to merit in the Pulpit or at the Bar/' 

I cannot however pcrfeftly agree with my 
correfpondent in this laft obfervation. At the 
Bar, indeed, the clapping of hands, and the 
beating the floor with people's fticks, might ^o 
well enough ; but at the Bar it is a rule, never 
to make a ndfe for nothing. In the Church, 
not to mention the indecency of the thing, 
difturbances of that kind are perfeflly averfe to 
the purpofe for which many grave and good 
Chriftians go thither. 

In the Playhoufe, befides the prefcriptive 
right which the audience have now acquired to 
this fort of freedom, I think that part of the 
houfe by which it is commonly cxercifed have 
much to pkad in its defence. The boxes fre- 
quently contrive to drown the noifc of the ftage, 
and it is but fair that the pit and gallery fhould 
in their turn drown the noife of the boxes. 

My correfpondent feems to allow this fort of 
applaufe at the reprefentation of Comedy, or at 
lead of Farce ; and indeed I am inclined to 
think, that in fome of our late Farces, a very 

moral 
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moral ufe may be made of it, as the lefs that is 
heard of them by the boxes the better. The 
cudgels of the audience^ of the barbarity of 
which Nerva complains fo warmly, cannot be 
better employed, except perhaps they could be 
applied to recompenfe the merit of the author, 
inftead of the talents of the a£tors« Moral 
writers on the fubjed of the Stage ufed to vent 
their reproaches againft the Comic authors of 
thelaft age, who mixed fo much indecency with 
their wit. The cenfure does not exaftly apply 
to the petite piece writers of our days ; for they 
keep ftri<5lly to the unity of compofition, and 
mix no wit with their indecency. I fairly con* 
fefs, that I have been obliged to abate fomewhat 
of the feverity of my former opinion with re- 
gard to the wicked wits of the old fchool, and 
am content to go back to Wycherley and Con^ 
greve-i having always thought, with my friend 
Colonel Cauftic, that if one mufl fin, it is better 
to fin lik6 a gentleman. Befides, a very dull 
or a very innocent perfon may poflibly mifs the 
allufion of a free fpeech, when it is covered with 
the veil of wit or of irony. But the good things 
of our modern Farce- mongers have nothing of 
difguife about them ; the difhes they are pleafed 
to ferve up to us are not garlicked ragouts, but 
ragouts of garlic. I was much pleafed with the 
anfwer which I heard a plain country-gentleman 
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give to another in the pit fome weeks ago, who 
obferved to him, that the farce was droll and 
laughable enough, but that there was a good deal 
of double entendre in it. I don^t know what you 
may think double^ faid he in reply ; but in my 
mind, it was as plain^»^// entendre as ever I 
heard in my life. 
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N° 8i« Saturday, Auguji 19, 1786. 



'T^ H E Love of Fame, *' that laft infirmity 
*' of noble minds," though it may fome- 
times expofe its votaries to a certain degree of 
blame or of ridicule, is in the main a ufeful paf- 
fion. In- the prefent age, I have often thought, 
that, inftead of being rcftrained, a love of fame 
and of glory ought to be encouraged, as an in- 
citement to virtue, and to virtuous ailions. 
From various caufes, which I mean not at pre- 
fent toinveftigate, this paffion feems to have loft 
its ufiial force j it has almoft ceafed to be a mo- 
tive of adion ; and its place feems now to be 
fupplied by a fordid love of gain, by which men 
of every rank and of every Itation appear to 
be aftuated. In the Camp, as upon 'Change, 
frofit and hfs is the great objed of attention. 
When a young foldier fets out on an expedition 
againft the enemies of his country, he does not 
now talk fo much of the honour and reputation 
he is to acquire, as of the profit he expe<Ss to 
reap from his conquefts. Accordingly we have 
fcen gallant officers metamorphofed into fkilful 
merchants, who, though they had fpirit enough 
to c^fpofe themfelves to ♦^ the cannon's mouth," 

were 
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were very much difpofed to feck fomething 
there more folid than '^ the bubble Reputa- 
« tion." 

The Roman triumph, which to us wears fo 
barbarous an appearance, was intended to excite 
this love of glory ; and if we may judge from 
confequences, it was a wife and ufeful inditu- 
tion. In ciir own country, it rarely happens 
that diftinguifhed military merit is allowed to 
pafs unnoticed and unrewarded. There is fome« 
thing indeed fo dazzling in the glory of a beroy 
that, when not icdrained by motives of jealoufy 
or of envy, we are apt rather to heighten than 
to detra£l from it. If, therefore, it be true, that 
our fleets and armies have of late made a leis 
diftinguiihing figure than in former times, it 
certainly cannot be attributed to any want of 
public honour or public applaufe. 

But there is a fpecies of merit lefs brilliant, 
though not perhaps lefs ufeful or lefs praife- 
worthy, which often is difregarded by the world, 
and in general intitles its pofleflbr to little atten- 
tion while alive, and to little fame after his 
dear^ There is a fort of military fpirit and 
honour which is fometimes pppofed to the fame 
qualities in a civil fenfe; and a young man, 
when he puts on his uniform, often thinks him* 
felf exempted from the obligation to certain 
d uties which he allows to be commendable enough 

in 
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in the fons of peace. A want of auention to his 
own intereft, or the intereft of thofe connefted 
with him, a degree of diffipation and extravagance 
equally hurtful to both, are held as venial oiFen- 
ces in a foldier, whofe buflnefs is to march and 
to fight, but who is not bound to think or to 
feel. Yet true noblcnefs of mind is every where 
the fame, and may be equally (hown in the ho- 
nourable dealings of private life, as in the moil 
fplendid exertions of fpirit or of valour. As 
the Hiftorian of chsirafier and manners (in 
which light a periodical author, to be of any 
ufe at all) muft be confidered), I am happy 
when I have an opportunity of recording any 
example of that more humble merit which other 
annalifts have no room to celebrate. In this 
view, I was much pleafed with an anecdote I 

was told t'other day, of General W , one 

of Queen Anne*s Generals. It is not, however, 
as a foldier (although he pofTeiTed great profef- 
fional merit) that I wifh to introduce General 
W — - to my readers. 

Mr. W obtained an enfigncy in the army 

when rather more advanced in life than moft of 
the captains of the prefent times, who make fo 
fine a figure upon all occafions, in their green, 
red, and white feathers, and whofe heads at 
every aflegiibly rival thofe of our moft fafhion- 
able ladies. From the time Mr. W joined 
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his regiment, he was diftinguiihed for an un- 
wearied attention to the duties of his ftacion. 
When he appeared in public, or upon duty, his 
drcfs and deportment were always decent and 
proper* Of his manner of life in private, even 
his brother-officers were for fome time ignorant. 
He did not mefs with them, and he partook of 
none of their expenfive pleafures and amufe- 
nients. At length it was difcovered, that h« 
fared worfe, ^nd lived on lefs, than any private 
foldier in- the regiment. The good fcnfe and 
the known fpirit of Mr. W— pre&rved him 
from the ridicule and contempt with which this 
difcovery might other wife have been attended* 
His merit as an officer mean-while recommended 

Mr. W to the notice of his fuperiors; h€ 

was promoted from time to time j but no pro- 
motion ever made any alteration on his mode of 
life. After ferving with diftinguifhed reputa- 
tion under King William, Mr. W went 

to Flanders, in the beginning of the Duke of 
Marlborough's campaigns, in the courfe of 
which he was promoted to the rank of General, 
and Qbtained,the command of a regiment. Al- 
though his income was now great, he ftill lived 
with the utmoft parfimony ; and even thofe 
who efteemed him the moil were obliged to al- 
low that his love of money (which they confi- 
dered as a fort of difeafe) exceeded all bounds. 

His 
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His enemies, however, were forced to acknow- 
ledge, that in all his tranfadions he was perfedily 
honourable, and that his love of money never 
led him tQ commit injuftice. 

In one of the laft years of the war. General 
W and his rbgiment went into winter-quar- 
ters at Ghent. About the middle of winter his 
officers were aftoniflied at receiving an invita- 
tion to dine with their Colonel for the firft time. 
Mod of the principal officers in the garrifon re- 
ceived with equal furprife a fimilar invitation. 
Upon the day appointed they went to the Ge- 
neral's houfe, where they were received with a 
kindly cheerful welcome, proceeding from a 
mii^d at eafe, and fatisiied with itfelf, mo^e en- 
gaging to the feelings of our guefts than the moft 
iiniflied politenefs. After an elegant dinner, 
wines of every kind were placed upon the table ;' 
and as the General knew that fome of his guefts 
did not difiike their glafs, he puflied the bottle 
brifkly about. The company were more and 
more aftonifhed ; at length fome of them took 
the liberty to exprefs what all of them felt. " I 
** do not wonder at your furprife," faid General 

W y ** and in juftice to myfelf 1 mufl: 

^< take this occafion to explain a condudl which 
*' hitherto mull have appeared extraordinary to 
*« all of you. You muft know, then, that I' 
«« was br^d a linen-draper in London. Early in 
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** life I fet up in bufinefs, which for fome time 
<< I carried on with fuccefs, and to a coniider- 
«« able extent. At length, by various misfor-* 
<< tunes, I was obliged to ftop payment. I called 
<* my creditors together, and laid my affairs 
<* before them 5 and though they loft very con- 
** liderably, they were fo fatisfied with my con- 
** duft, that they immediately gave me a full 
** difcharge, and fome of Jthem even urged me 
*< to engage in bufinefs anew. But I was fo 
*' dilheartened with my former ill fuccefs, that I 
** could not think of hazarding myfelf in the 
** fame fituation again. At length I refolved to 
** go into the army, and by the intereft of one 
** of thofe creditors, who was fatisfied of the 
<* fairnefs of my conduft, and who pitied my 
** misfortunes, obtained an enfigncy. But tho* 
** my creditors were fatisfied, I was far from 
** being fo. The idea that they had fufFered by 
** me dwelt upon my mind, and I felt that I 
«« could enjoy nothing while my debts remained 
** unpaid. Happily I have at length accom- 
" pliflied that objeft. The laft packet from 
" England brought me a full acquittance from 
** my creditors of all I owed them, principal 
*' and intereft. Till now I poflcfled nothing 
•* which in juftice I could call my own. Hitherto 
** you have feen me aft as a rigid fteward for 
^* others ; now I muft intreat that my friends 

« will 
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" will affift me to enjoy an income far beyond 
" my wants." 

I believe my readers will agree with me in 

thinking that the conduct of General W was 

truly noble. Of men's aSions in public life it 
is often difficult tq form a juft eftimate. The 
Statefman may be applauded for meafures which 
are not his own, and a General or an Admiral 
may be indebted for all his fame to a lucky ac-. 
cident, which, •* without his flir," has crowned 
him with vidory unmerited and unexpected. 

But General W 's merit was all his own, 

and ought to be rated the higher for this reafon, 
that it was not of that fplendid kind which figures 
mod in the imagination of mankind. 

To excite to virtue, by exhibiting pidures of 
excellence and worth, is certainly the pleafanteft, 
if not the beft and moft effectual mode of in- 
ftrudion. To cite oppofite examples in our 
own time, by way of contraft to this inftance in 
the reign of Queen Anne, would bean ungrate- 
ful tafk. I may mention, however, in order to 
take ofF the idea of that diftindtion which fome 
men have arrogated to themfelves, from a con- 
tempt of the obligations of juflice, that the pre- 
eminence which rank or high life formerly u(ed 
to claim in that refped, is now in a great mea- 
fuie loft* Now-a-days there are tradefmen who 

diffipate 
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diilipate their own money, and wafte that with 
which others have intruded them, yrhh all the 
fangfroid of the bcit-bred people of fafhion ; 
and we may meet with more than one man of 
fpirit behind a counter, who can cock his hat 
in the face of his creditors, as valiantly as if 
there was a cockade or a feather in it. 

R 
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N<^ 82. Saturday, Augujl 26, 1786. 

'Ji rCarme centre lui que le fruit defon crime. 

Crebillon. 

^npHE efFeSs of moral inftru£tion and pre- 
cept on the mind have been rated very 
highly by fome grave and worthy men, vi^hile 
by others the experience of their inefficacy, in 
regulating the conduft of the hearer or reader, 
has been cited as an indifputable proof of their 
unimportance. Among thofe, fay they, on 
whom Moral Eloquence has employed all her 
powers, who have been tutoreil by the wifeft 
and moft virtuous teachers, and have had the 
advice and direction of the ableft and moft per- 
fuafive guides, how few are there whofe future 
condu£l has anfwered to the inftrudtion they 
received, or the maxims which were fo often 
repeated to them. Natural difpofition or ac- 
quired habits regulate the tenor of our lives ; and 
neither the fermon that perfuades, nor the rela- 
tion that moves, has any permanent eflFedi on 
the adlions of him who liflens or who weeps. 

Yet, though examples of their efiicacy are not 
very frequent, it does not altogether follow that 

Vol. III. G xV^ 
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the difcourfe or the ftorjr are ufelefs and vain. 
Stronger motives will no doubt overpower 
weaker ones, and thofe which conftantly aflail 
will prevail over others which feldom occur. 
PafSon therefore will fometimes be obeyed 
when re^fon is forgot, and corrupt fociety will 
at length overcome the beft early impreffions. 
But the efFefts of that reafon, or of thofe im- 
preffions, we are not always in condition to efti- 
male fairly. The examples of their failure arc 
eafily known, and certain of being obfervedj 
the inftances of fuch as have been preferved 
from furrounding contagion by their influence, 
are traced with difficulty, and flrike us lefs 
when they are traced. 

Formal precepts and hypothetical cautions 
are indeed frequently oflfered to youth and in- 
experience, in a manner fo ungracious as nei- 
ther to command their attention nor conciliate 
their liking. He who fays I am to inftruft and . 
to warn, with a face of inftruftion or ad- 
monition, prepares his audience for hearing 
what Jthe young and the lively always avoid 
as tirefome, or fear as unpleafant. A more 
willing and ,a ^deeper impreffion will be made 
when the obfervation arifes without being 
prompted, when the underftanding is addrefled 
through the feelings. It was this which ftruck 
me fo forcibly in the ftory of leather Nicholas. I 

never 
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iiever felt fo ftrongly the evils of diffipation, 
nor ever was fo afhamed of the (hame of being 
virtuous. 

It was at a fmall town in Brittany, in which 
there was a convent of Benedi£Hnes, where par- 
ticular circumftanccs had induced me to take 
up my refidence for a few weeks. They had 
feme piSures which ftrangers ufed to vifit. I 
went with a party whofe purpofe was to look 
at them : mine ii! fuch places is rather to look 
at men. If in the world we behold the fliifting 
fcene which prompts obfervation, we fee in 
fuch fecluded focieties a fort of ftiJl life, which 
nouri(hes thought, which gives fubjeft for me- 
ditation. I confefs however I have often been 
difappointcd $ I have feen a group of faces un- 
der their cowls, on which fpeculation could 
buil3 nothing ; mere common-place counte- 
nances, which might have equally well be- 
longed to a corporation of bakers or butchers. 
Moft of thofe in the convent I now vifited were 
of that kind : one however was of a very fupe- 
rior order ; that of a monk, who kneeled at a 
diftance from the altar, near a Gothic window, 
through the painted panes of which a gleamy 
light touched his forehead, and threw a dark 
Rembrandt (hade on the hollow of a large, 
black, melancholy eye. It was impoflible not 
to take notice of him. H« looked up, invo- 
G 2 luntarily 
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luntarily no doubt, to a' pidure of. our Saviour 
bearing his crofs ; the fimilarity of the attitude, 
and the quiet refignation of the two counte- 
n inces, formed a refemblance that could not but 
ftrike every one. " It is Father Nicholas," 
whifpered our conductor, '' who is of all the 
** brotherhood the moft rigid to himfelf, and 
« the kindeft to other men. To the diftrefTed, 
<* to the fick, and to the dying, he is always 
*< ready to adminifter afliftance and confolation.. 
'< No body ever told him a misfortune in which 
'' he did not take an intereft, or requeft good 
*' offices which he refufed to grant : yet the. 
** aufterity and mortifications of his own life 
'' are beyond the ftricteft rules of his order; 
*' and it is only from what he does for others 
*« that one fuppofes him to feel any touch of 
«' humanity." The fubjecft feemed to make 
our informer eloquent. I was young, curious, 
enthufiaftic 5 it funk into my heart, and I could 
not reft till I was mad? acquainted with Father 
Nicholas. Whether from the power of the in- 
troduftion I procured, from his own benevo- 
lence, or from my deportment, the good man 
looked on me with the complacency of a parent. 
« It is not ufual," faid he, " my fon, for peo- 
«* pie at your age to folicit acquaintance like 
«' mine. JTo you the world is in its prime; 
<« why Ihould you anticipate its decay ? Gaiety 

** and 
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•' and cheerfulnefs Tpring up around youj 
" why fiiould you feek out the abodes of me- 
" lancholy and of woe ? Yet though dead to 
<* the pleafures, I am not infenfible to the cha- 
" rities of life. I feel your kindnefs, and wiffi 

" for an opportunity to requite it." He 

perceived my turn for letters, and {hewed me 
from curious MSS. and fome fcarce books, 
which belonged to their convent: thefe were 
not the communications I fought; accident 
gave me an opportunity of obtaining the know* 
ledge I valued more, the knowledge of Father 
Nicholas, the ftory of his forrows, the caufe of 
his aufterities. 

One evening when I entered his cell, after 
knocking at the door without being heard, I 
perceived him kneeling before a crucifix, to 
which was affixed a fmall pi<3ure, which I took 
to be that of the blefl'ed Virgin. I flood be- 
hind him, uncertain whether I (hould wait the 
clofe of his devotional . exercife, or retire un- 
perceived as I came. His face was covered with 
bis hand, and I heard his ftifled groans. A 
mixture of compaffion and of curiofity fi^xed 
me to my place. He took bis hands from his 
eyes with a quickened movement, as if a pang 
had forced them thence : He laid hold of the 
pitSlure, which he kiffed twice, preflcd it to his 
bofom^ and then, gazing on it earneftly, burft 
G ^ vccvft 
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into tears. After a few moments, he clafpcd 
his hands together, threw a look up to heaven, 
and muttering fome words which 1 could not 
hear, drew a deep figh, which feemed to clofe 
the account of his forrows for the time, and 
rifing from his knees, difcovered me. I was 
aAamed of my fituation, and ftammered out 
fome apology for my unintentional interrup- 
tion of his devotions.—** Alas 1 (faid he) be 
** not deceived ; thefe are not the tears of de- 
<* votion ; not the meltings of piety, b«t the 
•* wringings of remorfe. Perhaps, young man^ 
" it may ftead thee to be toW the ftory of my 
** fufferings and of my fins : ingenuous as thy 
** nature feems, it may be expofed to tcmpta- 
•* tions like minej it may be the viftim of 
** laudable feelings perverted, of virtue betray- 
** ed, of falfe honour, and miftaken fhame." 

My name is Si. Hubert^ my family ancient 
and re^£lable, though its domain^, from va« 
rious untoward events, had beeir contraded 
much within their former extent. I loft my 
father before I knew th€ misfortune of loflng 
him; and the indulgence of my mother, who» 
continued a widow, made up, in the eftima- 
tion of a young man, for any want of that pro- 
te3ion otr of guidance which another parent 
might have afforded. After having pafled with 
applaufc through the ordinary ftudies which the 
.. '■. capital 
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capital of our province allowed an opportunity 
of acquiring, my mother fent me to Paris, 
along with the fon of a neighbouring family, 
who, though of lefs honourable defcent, was 
much richer than ours. Young Delafern (that 
was my companion's name) was intended for 
the army ; me, from particular circumftances 
which promifed fuccefs in that line, my mother 
and her friends bad deftined for the long robe, 
and had agreed for the purchafe of a charge 
for me when I ibould be qualified for it. De« 
laferre had a Sovereign contempt for any pro- 
feffion but that of arms, and took every oppor- 
tunity of infpirrng me with the fame fentiments. 
In the capital I had this prejudice every day 
more and more confirmed. The forii of every 
man who bad ferved, the infolent fuperiority 
he claimed over bis fellow-citizens,, dazzled my 
ambition and awed my ba(hfiriners« From na* 
turc I had that extreme fenfibility of ihame, 
which could not ftand againft the ridicule evea 
of much inferior men. Ignorance would oftea 
confound rac in matters of which I was perfed- 
]y weH informed, from his iuperior effrontery ; 
and the beft-eftabliihed principles of my mind 
would fometimes yield to the impudence of af- 
fuming fopUftfy or of unblufhing vice. To 
the profeffion which my relations had marked 
out for me^ attention^ diligence, and fober 
G 4 siiw&ct:% 
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manners were naturally attached ; having once 
fet down that profeffion as humiliating, I con« 
eluded its attendant qualities to be equally dif- 
bonourable. I was aihamed of virtues to which 
I was naturally inclined, a bully in vices which 
I hated and defpifed. Delaferre enjoyed my 
apoftacy from innocence as a vidlory he had 
gained. At fchool he was much my inferior, 
and I attained every mark of diAindion to 
which he had afpired in vain. In Paris he 
triumphed in his turn; his fuperior wealth en- 
abled him to command the appearances of fu- 
perior dignity and (how; the cockade in his 
hat infpired a confidence which my fituatlon 
did not allow ; and, bold as he was in diffipa- 
tion and debauchery, he led me as an inferior 
whom he had taught the ^rt of living, whom he 
had firft trained to independence and to man- 
hood. My mother*s ill-judged kindnefs fup- 
plied me with the means of thofe pleafures 
which my companions induced me to ihare, if 
pleafures they might be called, which I often 
partook with uneafinefs and reflected on with 
rcmorfe. Sometimes, though but too fcldom, 
I was as much a hypocrite on the other fide; 
I was felf-denied, beneficent, and virtuous by 
ftealth ; while the time and money which I had 
fo employed, I boafted to my companions of 
having fpcnt in debauchery, in riot, and in vice. 

The 
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The habits of h'fe, however, into which I had 
been led, began by degrees to blunt my natural 
feelings of re(5itude, and to take from vice the 
reftraints of confcience. But the dangeroiH 
connexion I had formed was broken ofF by thfe 
accident of Delaferre's receiving orders to join 
his regiment, then quartered at Dunkirk. At 
his dcfire, I gave him the convoy as far as to 
a relation's houfe in Picardy, where he was to 
fpend a day or two in his way. *.' I will intro- 
" duce you," faid be in a tone of pleafantry^ 
*' becaufe you will be a favourite ; my coufm 
** Santonges is as fober and precife as you were 
" when 1 firft found yoU." The good man 
whom he thus charadterifed pofTefled indeed all 
thofe virtues of which the ridicule of Delaferre 
had fometimes made me afhamed, but which it 
nad never made me entirely ceafe to revere. In 
his family I regained the ftation which, in our 
(liffipated fociety at Paris, I had loft. His^ 
example encouraged and his precepts fortified 
n)y natural difpofition to goodnefs ; but his 
daughter, Emilia de Santonges, was a more 
interefting affiftant to it. After my experience 
of the few of her fex with whom we were 
acquainted in town, the native beauty, the unaf- 
fedted manners of Emilia, were infinitely attraft- 
ivc. Delaferre, however, found them infipid 
aad tirefome. He left his kinfman's the third 
G 5 morning 
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morning after his arrival, promiflng, as foon 
as his regiment (hould be reviewed, to meet me 
in Paris. Except in Paris, faid he, we exift 
merely, but do not live. I found it very dif- 
ferent. I lived but in the prefence of Emilia de 
Santonges. But why fhould I recall thofe days 
of pureft felicity, or think of what my Emilia 
was ! For not long after fhe was mine. In the 
winter they came to Paris, on account of her 
father's health, which was then rapidly on the 
decline. I tended him with that affiduity which 
was due to bis friendlhip, which the company 
of Emilia made more an indulgence than a 
duty. Our cares, and the (kill of his phyficians, 
were fruitlefs. He died, and left bis daughter 
to n^y friendfhip. It was then that I firft dared 
to hope for her love; that over the grave of her 
lather I mingled my tears with Emilia's, and 
tremblingly ventured to afk, if (be thought me 
worthy of comforting her forrows ? Emilia was 
too innocent for difguife, too honeft for affed- 
ation. She gave her hand to my virtues (for 
I then was virtuous), to reward at the fame 
time, and to confirm them. We retired to 
Santonges, where we enjoyed as much felicity 
as perhaps the lot of humanity will allow. My 
Emilia^s merit was equal to her happinefe ; and 
I may fay without vanity, fmce it is now my 
fhame, that the fince wretched St. Hubert was 
then thought to deferve the bleffings he enjoyed* 
Z 
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N« 83. Saturday, September 2, I786« 

Continuation of the Story of Father 
Nicholas. 



T N this ftate of peacefiil feficfty we bad lived 
fomething more than a year, when my Emi- 
lia found herfelf with child. On that occafion 
my anxiety was fitch as a hu(band who dotes 
i^on his wife maybe fuppofed to feel. In con- 
fequence of that anxiety, I propoied our remov- 
ing for fome weeks to Paris^ where (he might 
have abler affiftance than our province could 
aiFord in thofe moments of danger which ihe 
foon expeded. To this (be objected with ear- 
neftnefs, from a variety of motives ; but moft 
of my neighbours applauded my refolution ^ 
and one, who was the nephew of a farmer* ge- 
neral, and had purchafed the eftate on which 
his father had been a tenant, told me, the dan- 
ger from their country accoucheurs was fuch,. 
that nobody who could afford to go to Paris 
would think of trufting them. I was a little 
tender on the reproach of poverty^ and abfo- 
lutely determined for the journey. To induce , 
G 6 my 
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my wife's confent, I had another pretext, being 
left executor to a friend who had died in Paris, 
and had efFeds remaining there. Emilia at laft 
confented, and we removed to town accord- 
ingly. 

For fome time I fcarce ever left our Hotel : 
It was the fame at which Emilia and her father 
had lodged when he came to Paris to die, and 
leave her to my love. The recolle£lion of thofe 
fcenes, tender and interefting as they were, 
fpread a fort of melancholy indulgence over our 
mutual fociety, by which the company of any 
third perfon could fcarcely be brooked. My 
wife had * fome of thofe fad prefages which 
women of her fenfibility often feel in the condi« 
tion fhe was then in. All my attention and fo- 
licitude were excited to combat her fears. ** I 
•* fhall not live," fhe would fay, '* to revifit 
** Santofiges : but my Henry will think of me 
** there : In thofe woods in which we have fo 
** often walked, by that brook to the fall of 
** which we have liftened together, and felt in 
*♦ filencc what language, at leaft what mine, 
** my Love, could not fpeak.'*— The good Fa- 
ther was overpowered by the tcndernefs of 
the image that rufhed upon bis mind, and tears 
for a moment choked his utterance. After a 
fcort fpacc he began, with a voice faultering and 
weak» 

-*« Pardon 
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— " Pardon the emotion that flopped my re- 
cital. You pity me ; but it is not always that 
my tears are of fo gentle a kind ; the images her 
fpecch recalled foftened my feelings intoforrow; 
but I am not worthy of them. — Hear the con- 
feffion of my remorfe. 

The anxiety of my Emilia was* at laft diffi- 
pated by her fafe delivery of a boy ; and on this 
obje£l of a new kind of tendernefs we gazed 
with inexpreiUble delight. Emilia fuckled the 
infant herfelf, as well from the idea of duty 
and of pleafure in tending it, as from the diffi- 
culty of finding in Parid a nurfe to be trufted. 
We propofed returning to the country as foon 
as the re-e(lablifhment of her Arength would 
permit: Mean time, during her hours of reft, 
I generally went out to finifh the bufinefs which 
llie truft of my dcceafed. friend had devolved 
upon me. 

In pafling through the Thuilleria^ in one of 
thofe walks, I met my old companion Delafern. 
He embraced me with a degree of warmth which 
I fcarce expe£led from my knowledge of his 
difpofition, or the length of time for which our 
correfpondence had been broke off. He had 
heard, he faid, accidentally of niy being in 
town, but had fought q|e for feveral days in 
Vain. In truth, he was of all men one whom I 
was the moft afraid of meeting. I bad heard 

in 
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in the country of his unbounded diffipation an^ 
extravagance ; and there were fome ftories to* 
his prejudice which were only not believed^ 
from an unwillingnefs to believe them in people 
whom the corruptions of the world had not 
familiarifed to bafenefs > yet I found he ftill pof*^ 
fefled a kind of fuperiority over my mind, which 
I was glad ta excufe, by forcing myfelf to thinic 
him lefs unworthy than he was reported. Af- 
ter a variety of inquiries, and expreffing his- cor- 
dial fatrsfadion at the prefent happinefs I en- 
joyed, he prefied me ta fpend that evening with 
him fo earneftly, that though I had made it a 
fort of rule to be at home^ I was afhamed to 
offer an apology, and agreed to meet him at the 
hour he appointed. 

Our company confiftcd only of Delaferre 
bimfelf, and two other officers, one a good 
deal older than any of us, who had the crofs- 
of St. Louis, and the rank of Colonel, whom I 
thought the mod agreeable man I had ever met 
with. The unwillingnefs with which- 1 had left 
home,, and the expeilation of a very different 
fort of party where 4 was going, made me feel 
the prefent one doubly pleai*ant. My fpirits, 
which were rather low when I went in, from 
that conftraint I was prepared for, rofe in pro- 
portion to the pleafantry around me, and the 
perfeA eafe in which I found myfelf with Mb 

old 
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old officer, who had information, wit, fenti- 
ment^ every thing I valued moft,. and every 
thing I leaft expected in a fociety feleded by 
Dihfern. Tt was late before we parted > and at 
parting I received, not without pleafure, an in- 
vitation from tbe*Colonel to fup with him the 
evening after. 

The company at his boufe I found enlivened 
by his fifter and a friend of hers^ a widow, who, 
though not a perfe£l beauty, had a countenance 
that impreiTed one much more in her favour 
than mere beauty could » When filent, there 
was a certain foftnefs in it infinitely bewitching \ 
and when it was lightened up by the expreffion 
which her converfation gave, it was equally at- 
tra^Sive. We happened to be placed next each 
other. Unufed as I was to the little gallantries 
of fafhionable life, I rather wi(bed than hoped 
to make myfelf agreeable to her. She feemed, 
however, interefted in my attentions and con- 
verfation, and in hers I found myfelf flattered 
at the fame time and delighted. We played, 
againil the inclination of this Lady and me, and 
we won rather more than I wifhed. Had I been 
as rich as Delaferre, I ihould have objeded to 
the deepnefs of the flakes : but we were the only 
perfons of the company that feemed uneafy at 
our fuccefs, and we parted with the moft cor* 
dial good-humour. Madam de Trenville (that 

was 
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was the widow's name), fmiling to the Colonel, 
afked .him to take his revenge at her houfe, and 
faid, with an air of equal modefty and frank- 
ncfs, that as I had been the partner of her fuc- 
cefs, {he hoped for the honour of my company, 
to take the chance offharing a lefs favourable 
fortune. 

At firft my wife had exprefled her fatisfac- 
tion at my finding amufement in fociety, to re- 
lieve the duty of attending her. But when my 
abfence grew very frequent, as indeed I was aU 
moft every day at Madame deTrenville's, though 
her words continued the fame, fhe could not 
help exprefling by her countenance her difTatif- 
fa6^ion at my abfence. I perceived this at firft 
with tendernefs only, and next evening excufed 
myfclf from keeping my engagement. But I 
found my wife's company not what it ufcd to 
be : thoughtful, but afraid to truft one another 
with our thoughts, Emilia fhevved her uneafi- 
nefs in her looks, and I covered mine but ill 
with an afliimed gaiety of appearance. 

The day following Delaferre called, and faw 
Emilia for the firft time. He rallied me gently 
for breaking my laft night's appointment, and 
told me of another which he had made for me, 
which my wife infifted on my keeping. Her 
coufin applauded her conduiS^, and joked on the 
good government of wives. Before I went out 

in 
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in the evening, I came to wi(b Emilia good 
night. I thought I perceived a tear on her 
cheek, and would have ftaid, but for the (hame 
of not going. The company perceived my want 
of gaiety, and Delaferre was merry on th&oc- 
cafion. Even my friend the Colonel threw in a 
little raillery on the fubjeS of marriage. 'Twas 
the firft time I felt fomewhat awkward at being 
the only married man of the party. 

We played deeper and fat later than former- 
ly; but I was to ihew myfelf not afraid of my 
wife, and objected to neither. I loft confider- 
ably, and returned home mortified and cha- 
grined. I faw Emilia next morning, whofe fpi- 
rits were not high. Methought her looks re- 
proached rpy condudi, and I was .enough in 
the wrong to be angry that they did fo. Dela- 
ferre came to take me to his houfe to Sinner. 
He obferved as we went, that Emilia looked ill. 
" Going to the country will re-eftablifli her,** 
faid I. — " Do you leave Paris ?" faid he. — *' In 
" a few days.'* — ** Had I fuch motives for re- 
" maining in it as you have." — " What mo- 
" tives?" — " The attachment of fuch friends; 
** but friendfliip is a cold word : the attachment 
" of fuch a woman as de Trenvllle.^* I know 
not how I looked, but he preiTed the fubjedl no 
farther; perhaps I was lefs ofFended than I 
ought to have been. 

We 
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Wc went to that Lady*s houfe after din 
She was drefled moft elegantly, and lo< 
more beautiful than ever I had feen her. 
party was more numerous than ufual, and t 
was more viracity in it. The converfa 
turned upon my intention of leaving Paris ; 
ridicule of country- manners, of country- 
nions, of the infipidity of country-enjoymc 
was kept up with infinite fpirit by Delafc 
and moft of the younger members of the a 
pany. Madame dc Trcnville did not join 
their mirth, and fometimes looked at me 2 
the fubjeft was too ferrous for her to be m< 
on. I was half afhamed and half forry th: 
was going to the country; lefs uneafy than \ 
at the preference that was (hewn me» 

Z 
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N" 84, Saturday, SeptenAer 9, 1786V 

Conclufion of the Story of Father 
Nicholas. 

I Was a cowardy however, in the wrong as 
well as in the right, and fell upon an expe- 
dient to fcreen xnyfelf from a difcovery that 
might have faved me. I contrived to deceive 
my wife, and to conceal my vidts to Madame de 
Trenville's, under the pretence of fom'e perplex- 
ing incidents that had arifen in the management 
of thofe affairs with which I was intruded. Her 
mind was too pure for fufpicion or for jealoufy* 
It was eafy even for a novice in falfehood, like 
me, to deceive her. But I had an able affifiant 
in Dclaferre, who now refumed the afcendency 
over me he had formerly pofleiled, but with an 
attra£tion more powerful, from the infatuated 
attachment which my vanity and weaknefs, as 
much as her art and beauty, had made me con-^ 
ccive for Madame de Trenville* 

It happened that juft at this tfme a young 
man arrived from our province, and brought 
letters for Emilia from a female friend of her's 

iw 
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in the neighbourhood of Santonges. He had 
been bred a miniature-painter, and came to 
town for improvement in hio art. Emilia, who 
doted on her little boy, fropofed to him to draw 
his pidure in the innocent attitude of his fleep. 
The young painter was pleafed with the* idea, 
provided (he would allow him to paint the child 
in her arms. This was to be concealed frorft 
me, for the fake of furprifing me with the pic- 
ture when it (hould be finifhed. That fhe might 
have a better opportunity of efte£Hng this little 
concealment, Kmilia would often hear, wiih a 
fort of fat'sfa£lion, my engagements abroad, and 
encourage me to keep them, that the pidure 
might advance in my abfence. 

She knew not what, during that abfence» 
was my employment. The flave of vice and of 
profufion, I was violating my faith to her, in 
the arms of the mod artful and worthlefs of 
women, and lofing the fortune that (hould have 
fupported my child and her's, to a fet of cheats^ 
and villains. Such was the fnare that Dela- 
ferre and his afTociates had drawn around mei 
It was covered with the appearance of love and. 
generofity. De Trenville had art enough to 
make me believe, that (he was every way the 
vi6lim of her aftediion for me. My (irft great 
loffes at play (he pretended to reimburfe from 
her own private fortune, and then threw her- 

felf 
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felf upon my honour, for relief from thofe dif- 
trefles into which I had brought her. After 
having exhaufted all the money I pofTeiled, and 
all my credit could command, I would have 
flopped fliort of ruin; but when I thought of 
returning in difgrace and poverty to the place 
I had left refpec^ed and happy, I had not refo- 
lution enough to retreat, I took refuge in de- 
fperation, mortgaged the remains of my eftate, 
and flaked the produce to recover what I had 
loft, or to lofe myfelf. The event was fuch as 
might have been cxpedled. 

After the dizzy horror of my fituation had 
left me power to think, I hurried to Madame 
de Trcnville's. She gave me fuch a reception 
' as fuited one who was no longer worth the de- 
ceiving. Convi<aion of her falfehood, and of 
that ruin to which fhe had been employed to 
lead me, flaihed upon my mind. I left her with 
execrations, which flie received with the cool- 
nefs of hardened vice, of experienced feduc- 
tion. I rufhed from her houfe, I knew not 
whither. My fteps involuntarily led me home. 
At my own door I flopped, as if it had been 
death to enter. When I had flirunk back fome 
paces, I turned again ; twice did I attempt to 
knock, and could not ; my heart throbbed with 
unfpeakable horror, and my knees fmote each 
other. It was night, and the flreet was dark 
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the door of the inn, when I faw alight out of it 
the young painter who had been recommended 
to us at Paris. The fight overpowered my 
weaknefs, and I fell lifelefs from my feat. The 
incident brought feveral people into the room, 
and amongft others the young man himfelf. 
When they had rcftored me to fenfe, I had re- 
colleftion enough to defire. him to remain with 
me alone. It was fome time before he recog- 
nized me; when he did, with horrbr in his 
afpcft, after much hefitation, and the moft fo- 
lemn intreaty from me, he told me the dread- 
ful fequel of my misfortunes. My wife and child 
were no more. The ihork which my letter 
gave, the ftate of weaknefs fhe was then in, had 
not ftrength to fupport. The efFefls were a 
fever, delirium, and death. Her infant perifhed 
with her. In the interval of reafon preced- 
ing her death, fhe called him to her bed-fide; 
gave him the pidure he had drawn ; and with 
her laft breath charged him, if ever he could 
find me out, to deliver that and her forgivenefs 
to me. He put it into my hand. I know not 
how I furvived. Perhaps it was owing to the 
outworn ftate in which my difeafe had left me. 
My heart was too weak 10 burft j arid there was 
a fort of palfy on my mind that feemed infen- 
fible to its calamities. By that holy man who 
had once before faved me from death, I was 
8 placed 
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placed here, where, except one melancholy 
journey to that fpot where rhey had laid my 
Em ilia .and her boy, I have ever fince remained. 
My ftory is unknown, and they wonder at the 
feverity of that life by which I endeavour to 
atone for my ofFences. — But it is not by fuf- 
fering alone that Heaven is reconciled ; I en- 
deavour, by works of charity and beneficence, 
to make my being not hateful in its fight. 
Blefled be God ! I have attained the confolation 
I wiftied.— Already, on my wafting days a beam 
of mercy (beds its celeftial light. The vifions 
of this flinty couch are changed to mildnefs. 
'Twas but laft night my Emj'lia beckoned me in 

fmilesj this little cherub was with her!" His 

voice ceafed, — he looked on the picSure, then 
towards Heaven ; and a faint glow crofied the 
palenefs of his cheek. I flood awe-ftruck at 
the fight. The bell for' Vefpers tolled — he took 
my handr— I kifled his, land my tears began to 
drop on it. — "My fon," faid he, " to feelings 
like yours it may not be unpleafing to recall my 
ftory : — If the world allure thee, if vice enfnare 
with its pleafures, or abafli with its ridicule, 
think of Father Nicholas— be virtuous, and be 
happy." 
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N^ 85. Saturday, September 16, 1786. 

Non adeo inhumane ingenio fum^ Charea, 
Neque tam imperita^ ut quid amor valedt nefciam. 

Ter. 

** XXTHY," fays one of my correfpondents^ 
who writes in a fair Italian hand, 
and fubfcribes herfelf Imoinda^ *' Why have 
" you fo little of love in the Lounger?" I 
anfwer, becaufe there is fo little of it in the 
world. " Love," fays an author, who is 
probably of Imoinda's acquaintance, *' Love, 
** thfe paflion moft natural to the fenfibility of 
*' youth, has loft the plaintive dignity he 
•' once poffefled, for the unmeaning fimper of 
** a dangling coxcomb \ and the only ferious 
«' concern, that of a dowry, is fettled eVen 
«' among the beardlefs leaders of the dancing- 
'* fchool*." It is undoubtedly true, that our 
** young men now-a-days begin very early to fee 
the propriety of mingling in love-affairs the 
utile dulci ; which may be tranflated, that they 
think fully as much of the fortune as of tha 
Lady, 

♦ Man of Fef ling. 

The 
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The prefent age, amidft all its acquirements 
and all its polifh, has loft a good deal of that 
fpirit of gallantry, and delicate refpecl for the 
ladies, which former times poflefled. If we 
trace the hiftory of their power, from the days, 
of chivalry and romance down to the prefent 
lefs heroic times, we (hall find it gradually de- 
clining, till now that there is little more than a 
mere fovereignty of form, but fcarce any thing 
of the empire of fentiment remaining. 

The prevailing rage for Play, which is almoft 
the only amufement (if it may not rather be 
called a bufinefs) which interefls the fafliionable 
world, has perhaps, of all circumftances, the 
tnoft direfl: and powerful tendency to level the 
fupremacy of" the fex, and to ftifle the feelings 
of refpeftful and delicate afFeftion. Befides that 
the paiSons it excites are of that ungentle kind 
which " fcare the little loves,'* there is, at a 
Whift or a Pharaoh table, a fort of bufinefs and 
money- tranfaflion with the ladies, which ne- 
ceflarily abates the prerogative of fex, and abo- 
liflies that humble homage which they were 
Wont to claim, which we were flattered to pay. 
In the intercourfe of ordinary life, the late 
founder of a fchool of politenefs recommended 
a certain indifference or nonchalance of manner, 
as the charaderiftic of a well-bred man. The 
fyftem has fince his time flourifhed and prevailed 
H 2 \w 
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in a mott extenfive degree; and, like all other 
iyftems that war on nature, has been carried a 
good deal farther by the difciples, than it is 
probable their mafter intended. " Nous avons 
« change tout cela," fays the Mock-DoSior of 
Moliere^ when his patient's father ventured to 
fuppofc that the heart lay on the left fide of the 
body. The fine gentleman of Lord Cbefterfield 
has made a change ftill greater ; the heart is 
ftruck out of his anatomy altogether. 

Nor is it only in the reforts of fafhionable, 
or of diffipated life, that Love has loft his vo- 
taries. In the walk of Letters, in the haunts of 
Meditation, the ftudies of modern times tend 
alfo to exclude his power. The modern dif- 
coveries in natural hiftory, and in the mecha- 
nical arts ; the refearches into the various pro- 
perties of matter, which the chymift and the 
naturalift have puflied to fo extraordinary a 
length, however ufeful to the purpofes of life, 
are unfavourable to that enthufiafm which formed 
the lover and the poet. The " fliadowy tribes 
** of mind" are much lefs cultivated than former- 
ly. Fancy and imgination give place to fober 
reafon and to certain truth ; and the young 
man who in the academic fhades was wont to 
dreaiti majeftic things, and to weave the myrtle 
garland for his miftrefs, now watches the pro- 
grefs of experiment, or unravels the maze of de- 

monftration. 
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monftration. Poetry is almoft extinguiflied 
among us; and its decline may not unfairly be 
fuppofed to hold an equal pace with that of love, 
and to proceed from caufes of a fimilar kind. 

Of all the " penfive cares of life," none have 
a greater tendency to purify and exalt the mind, 
than thofe -of a delicate and virtuous love. The 
infpiration of its melancholy foars above the 
groflhefs of vice, and the meannefs of worldly 
and low-thoughted care. Its tender diftrefles 
humanize and foften the heart ; and the hope or 
the pride of its more fortunate ftate is the ftrongeft 
incentive to great and noble atchievements. 

I bave been led into this train of refleflion, 
from the perufal of an elegant little Poem, with 
which I was lately favoured by an unknown 
correfpondent. My readers, I am perfuaded, 
will hold themfelves indebted to me for its in- 
fertion. The Mufe of later times, like a beauty 
in the days of her decay, has been in ufe to 
trick herfclf out in artificial ornaments, to load 
her language with epithet, and to tvvift her ex- 
preffion with inverfions. The verfes of my 
correfpondent are free from that defed; he 
breathes the artlefs fentiments of ingenuous love, 
and clothes them in a fuitable fimpiicity of lan- 
guage. 



H3 
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ODE to a LADY going abroad. 

I. 

FAR, far from me my Delia goes. 

And all my pray'rs, my tears, are vain; 

Nor rtiall I know one hour's repofe. 
Till Delia blefs thefe eyes again. 

Companion of the wretched, come. 

Fair Hope ! and dwell with me a while; 

Thy heavenly prefence gilds the gloom, 
While happier fcenes in profpedl fmile. 

Oh ! who can tell what Time may do ? 

How all my forrows yet may end ? 
Can fhe reje6l a love fo true? 

Can Delia e'er forfake her friend ? 

Unkind and rude the thorn is feen, 
No fign of future fweetnefs fliows ; 

But time calls forth its lovely green, 
And fpreads the blufhes of the rofe. 

Then come, fair Hope, and whifper peace, 
And keep the happy fcenes in view. 

When all thefe cares and fears fhall ceafe. 
And Delia blcfs a love fo true. 

11. Hope, 
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n. 

Hope, fweet deceiver, ftill believ'd. 
In mercy fent to foothe our care : 

Oh ! tell me, am I now deceiv'd. 
And wilt thou leave me to Defpair ? 

Then hear, ye Powers, my earneft pray'r. 

This pang unutterable fave ; 
Let me not live to know defpair. 

But give me quiet in the grave ! 

Why Ihould I live to hate the light. 
Be with myfelf at conftant ft rife. 

And drag about, in nature's fpite. 
An ufelefs, joylefs, load of life ? 

But far from her all ills remove. 
Your favourite care let Delia be. 

Long bleft in friendfhip, bleft in love. 
And may {he never think on me. 

III. 

But if, to prove my love fincere. 
The fates a while this trial doom ; 

Then aid me, Hope, my woes to bear, 
Kor leave me till my Delia come j 

Till Delia come, no more to part. 
And all thefe cares and fears remove, 

H4 Oh, 
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Oh, come ! relieve this widow'd heart, 
Oh, quickly come ! my pride, my love ! 

My Delia come ! whofe looks beguile, 
Whofe fmile can charm my cares away i— 

Oh ! come with that enchanting fmile. 
And brighten up life's wintry day j 

Oh, come ! and make me full amends^ 
For all my cares, my fears, my pain -, 

Delia, reftore me to my friends, 
Reftore me to myfelf again. 
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N° 86. Saturday, September 23, 1786. 

T Happened to fpend fome days lately in the 
country, at the houfe of a gentleman diftin- 
guiflied in the republic of letters, and whofe 
converfation is at all times in the higheft degree 
inftru£tive and entertaining. On my road home 
from his houfe, my whole thoughts were taken 
up with the agreeable entertainment I had re- 
ceived from his company, and I was employed 
in treafuring up in my mind the many ufeful ob- 
fervations that had fallen from him. When I 
arrived in town, the firft perfon I met with was 
my old acquaintance Sympoftus. Sympofius is 
what is called a good bottle-companion ; that is, 
one who thinks none, talks little, and drinks a 
great deal. He is much in company, and good 
company too j becaufe he keeps his feat quietly, 
has a fteady hand at decanting a bottle, never 
forgets where the toaft ftands, never inter- 
rupts a ftory except by filling a bumper, can 
make punch, brew negus, and feafon a devil. 
With this combination of qualities, Sympofius 
is oftener fecn at good dinners than any man in 
town ; and were it not for the liquor he con- 
fumes, would be as harmlefs as e'er a bottle-flider 
H5 .at 
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sit the table. At fome houfe of my acquaint- 
ance he had heard of my country-excurfion, and 
where I had pafled my time. " You are a 
** happy man," faid he, " in pofleffing an inti- 
^* macy and frlendfliip fo valuable as that of 
<« Mr. — — . I was once accidentally at his 
•' houfe : he had the fineft batch of wine of 
** any man in the country. I never drank fuch 
« Old Hock in my life." 

I could not help fmiling at Symisofius's idea 
of a valuable friend(hipj and yet, when I confi- 
dered the matter a little more clofely, I began 
to think that in moft men the fame difpofition 
might be traced, to value others according to the 
ftandard of themfelvesj to form their opinions 
and their attachments from circumftances as par- 
tial, though not fo ridiculous, as the friendfhip 
of Sympofius for the cellar of Mr. 

I had not long parted with Sympofius, when 
I met with my old college-companion Dr. Syn- 
tax. He was, when I knew him firft, a tutor 
at one of the univerfities, which he left on the 
death of a relation in India, who bequeathed 
him a cor.fiderable annuity for life. When at 
the univerfity, he was remarkable for his fkill 
in the Latin language, and (till confiders the 
knowledge of that tongue as the only thing 
which can condudl a man to eminence. I re- 
nember to have had fome converfation with 

bim 
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him about a gentleman, who, in his younger 
years, was one of Syntax's pupils. This gentle- 
man had been bred to the bar ; and after having 
figured in his profeflion, he became a member 
of the legiflature, and was confidered as one 
of the ableft fpeakers in the houfe in which he 
fat. " Yes," faid my learned friend, " I al- 
" ways knew the lad would do well. When he 
" was under my care, he wrote Latin verfcs 
" fafter than any boy I ever knew, and com- 
" pofed the beft difcourfe I ever read upon Pa^ 
" tavinity.^^ I took care not to let Syntax know 
that the firft thing his pupil did, was to endea- 
vour to forget almoft all he had learned from his 
mafier, and that to this he principally afcribed 
his fuccefs in life. 

But it is not only amongft men of learning 
that this narrownefs of opinion is to be met 
with. It is to be found in all profeHions and 
in every fituation. Ditticus is a man of fortune, 
and indeed he has this merit, that it has been 
principally made by himfelf. To men whofe 
wealth is of their own acquirement, it naturally 
appears of the higheft value, as the Ifradites 
worfhipped the golden image they had made. 
Ditticus fuppofes, that the pofleflion of wealth 
conftitutes the great happinefs of life. In this, 
perhaps, however falfe the fuppofition, Ditticus 
is not fingulars but he carries the matter a 
H 6 good 
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good deal farther^ and thinks that wealth confers 
not only every blefling, but every talent and 
accomplifhment. He thinks meanly of the 
fenfe, the learning, or the tafte of any man who 
walks on foot, a little better of one who rides 
a-horfeback, but his idea of fupreme excellence 
is confined to the perfon who lolls in his coach 
and fix. When you fee Ditticus with a Aran- 
ger, you may judge of the weight of his purfe 
from the degree of complaifance and attention 
which Ditticus pays to his opinions. Ditticus 
would not for the world be thought to be inti- 
mate with a poor manj and avoids as much as ' 
poflible being fecn with pcrfons fufpedled of 
poverty; and if he fliould be fo unlucky as to 
encounter with any of them, he takes care to 
(how, by his behaviour, in what repute he holds 
their abilities and underftanding. If he has a 
rich man at his table, he fends him a larger flice 
of his mutton than to any other perfon, as if 
his ftomach were proportionably capacious as 
his purfe ; if he is engaged in a party at cards, 
he chufes the wealthieft man of the fet for his 
partner, as if riches could give (kill in the game. 
I dined t'other day with Ditticus, when, upon 
his telling me a ftory that appeared not a little 
improbable, I exprefled fome difficulty to give 
entire credit to it; Ditticu?, with great earneft- 
nefs, affured me it was moft certainly true; for he 

had 
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lad heard it from a gentleman of L.3000 a- 
^ear. 

The charafler of Valens is very different from 
hat of Ditticus, but he is guided by principles 
iqually abfurd. Valens has the good fortune to 
)epofle(redofa hale robuft conftitution. Valens 
s not only fenfible of the advantage arifing from 
this circumftance, but prizes it fo highly as to 
hink it communicates every other advantage; 
ind that the want of it is conne<Sed with every 
thing that is mean and unworthy. Valens never 
fees a man with broad fhoulders, brawny legs, 
or an open cheft, but he looks upon him with 
refpeft, and wifhes to become his friend j while 
he ftarts back with horror from, and avoids, 
as he woiild do a thing contaminated, a man 
who has the appearance of a weak and fickly 
conftitution. In (hort, good health u^ith Valens 
is like the cruft of loaf bread, which Peter 
told his brothers was the ftafF of life, in which 
was contained the quinteffence of beef, mutton, 
veal, venifon, partridge, plum-pudding, and 
cuftard. As Valens is a man of fome educa- 
tion, he has formed a theory, in order to juftify 
his condudl and principles. If you attempt 
to reafon with him, he will tell you, that health 
muft be the foundation, not only of good morals, 
but of every thing elfe that is valuable; that 
without a robuft: conftitution, no man can 

poflefs 
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poflefs firmnefs and intrepidity of mind, or give ' 
that application and attention which is requifite 
for the purpofes of life ; that it is health alone 
which can give cheerfulnefs, and its attendants, 
good-will and benevolence to others; that 
without health a man becomes peevifh, chagrined, 
morofe, and difcontented, difpleafed with him- , 
felf, and unfriendly to all the reft of mankind. 
When he has a mind to be more diffufe, as he 
is a man of fome humour, he will tell you, that 
John Knox could never have brought about 
the Reformation, had he not been a man of a 
ftrong make and a firm conftitution ; that Marl- 
borough would never have been able to ftem the 
power of France, had he not been of that figure 
of body which gives ftrength and vigour to the 
mind 5 that Cicero's long neck produced that 
feeblenefs of foul, which threw fuch a cloud over 
his other qualities ; and that, had not Alexander 
the Great been a man of fmall ftature, he would 
not only have conquered the world, but have 
been able to hand down the empire he had won 
undivided to his fucceffors. 

The charafter of Palli^s forms an exad 
counter-part to that of Valens. Pallidus inhe- 
rited from nature a feeble conftitution ; and the 
effeminate education which he received from his 
doting parents, who had no other child, did 
not tend to corredl or to ftrengthen it. As Pal- 

lidus's 
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lidus's ftate of health is very difFerent from that 
of Valens, fo he has formed a fyftem diredly 
oppofite. Pallidus is conftantly telh'ng you, 
and he is unedfy if you do riot believe him, that 
it is only men of delicate conftitutions vi^ho can 
be fufceptibJe of the delicacies of virtuous feel- 
ing; that men who are robuft and hardy, ac- 
quire a ferocioufnefs and a hardnefs of mind 
which deftroys all the finer principles of the 
foul. Pallidus is at times eloquent upon the 
fubje<a; he will run you over a long lift of 
names of men who have been confefledly allowed 
to be poffefled of the fineft genius \ and con- 
cludes with afliiring you, it was the extreme de- 
licacy of their health that gave birth to thefr 
exquifite fenfibility of mind, which exerted itfelf 
in thofe difplays of imagination and of fcience 
which have r^dered them immortal. Pal- 
lidus is exceedingly fond of the fociety of the 
ladies, and courts their company ; but he was 
never known to be attached to a woman re- 
markable for the goodncfs of her conftitution, 
who was able to bear fatigue, or to (hare thofe 
cxercifes which require bodily ftrength. Palli- 
dus has ever in his mouth that remark of Dean 
Swift's, ** That he never knew a woman who 
** was good for any thing, that had a conftant 
*• flow of health and good fpirits.'* Nay, Pal- 
lidus carries the matter fo far, that he cannot en- 
9 dure 
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dure to fee a female eat with an appetite ; a 
would no more allow his fifter or his niece 
afTociate with a woman of a good ftomach, th 
with one of a tainted reputation. 

In all thefe charaders, I perceived, upor 
little refledion, -the fame leading propenfity 
bring the happinefs, the excellence, or the ( 
fc(Ss of others, to our own ftandard j and 1 1 
perfuaded, were we narrowly to examine th 
around us, we (hould find among the bufy,. t 
idle, the ambitious, or the diflipated, the fa 
colouring of objeds, according to their o' 
prevailing tafte or humour; and that, thou 
the examples might not found foludicroufly, l 

Srinciple would ftill be found the fame, wot 
ill, in the eye of a philofopher, be the Old H 
of Sympofius, 
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N^ 87. Saturday, September 30, 1786. 



Sed in longum tamen ovum 

Manferunt hodieque manent vejligia ruris. 

HoR. 



'T*H AT there is Nobody in town, is the ob- 
fervation of every perfon one has met 
for feveral weeks paft; and though the word 
Nobody^ Yikc its fellow-vocable Everybody^ has a 
great latitude of fignification, and in this in- 
ilance means upwards of threefcore thoufand 
people, yet undoubtedly, in a certain rank of 
life, one finds, at this feafon, a very great blank 
in one's accuftomed fociety. He whom circum- 
fiances oblige to remain in town, feels a fort of 
imprifonment, from which his more fortunate 
acquaintance have efcaped to purer air, to 
frefher breezes, and a clearer fky. He fees, 
with a very melancholy afpe£l, the clofe win- 
dow-(hutters of defcrted houfes, the rufted 
knockers, and mofly pavement of unfrequented 
fquarcs, and the few difbnt fcattered figures 
of empty walks; while he fancies, in the coun- 
try, the joyoufnefs of the reapers, and the (hout 

of 
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of the fportfman enlivening the fields ; and with* 
in doors, the hours made jocund by the feftivity 
of affembled friends, the frolic, the dance^ and 
the fong. 

Though the pcevailing incidents of my latter 
part of life have fixed it almoft conftantly to a 
town, yet nobody is more enthufiaftically fond 
of the country than I ; and amidft all my ba- 
nifliment from it, I have contrived ftill to pre- 
ferve a relifh for its pleafures, and an enjoy- 
ment of its fportd, ^hi'ch fey/ who vifit it fo 
feldom are able to retain. I can fiill weave an 
angling-line, or drefs a fly, am at leaft a hit- 
and-mifs man a-(hooting, and have not forgot- 
ten the tune of a Vitw-HoUa^ or the encouraging 
Harkfhnvard! to a cautious hound. But tho* 
thefe are a fet of capacities which mark one*$ 
denizenfhip to the country, dnd which there- 
fore I am proud to retain, yet I confefs I am 
more delighted with its quieter and lefs turbu- 
lent pleafures. There is a fort of moral ufe <tf 
the country which every man who has not loft 
the rural fentiment will feel ; a certain purity of 
mind and imagination which its fcenes infpire, 
a fimplicity, a colouring of nature on the ob- 
jeds around us, which corre6t the artifice and 
intereftednefs of the world. There is in the 
.country a pen five vacancy (if the expreffion may 
be allowed me) of mind, which ftills the violence 

of 
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of paiEon and the tumult of dcfire. One can 

hardly dream on the bank of fome namelefs 

brook without waking a better and a wifer 

man.- I early took the liberty of boafting to 

my readers, that,' as a Lounger^ I had learned 

to be idle without guilt and indolent without 

indifference. In the country, meihi^ks, I find 

this dlfpofition congenial to the place ; the air 

• which breathes around me, like that which 

touches the Eolian harp, fteals on my foul a 

I tender but varied tone of feeling, that lulls 

r while it elevates, that foothes while it infpires. 

(Not a blade that whiftles in the breeze, not a 
weed that fpreads its fpeckled leaves to the fun, 
but may add fomething to the ideas of him who 
can lounge with all his mind open about him. 

I am not fure if. In the regret which I feel 
for my abfence from the country, I do not rite 
its enjoyments higher, and paint its landfcapes 
jn more glowing colours, than the reality might 
afford. I have long cultivated a talent very for* 
tunate for a man of my difpofition, that of tra- 
velling in my eafy^chair, of tranrponing myfelf, 
without ftirring from my parlour, to diftant 
places and to abfent friends, of drawing fcenes 
in my mind's eye, and of peopling them with the 
groups of fancy, or the focicty of remembrance. 
When I have fometimes lately felt the dreari'- 
nefs of the town, defcrted by my acquaintance j 
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when I have returned from the coffeehoufc 
where the boxes were unoccupied, and flroUed 
out from my accuftomed walk, which kven the 
lame beggar had left; I was fain to fliut myfelf 
up in my room, order a difti of my beft tea (for 
there is a fort of melancholy which difpofes one 
to make much of one's felf), and calling up 
the powers of memory and imagination, leave 
the folitary town for a folitude more interefting, 
which my younger days enjoyed in the country, 
which I think, and if I am wrong I do not wiih 
to be undeceived,, was the mod elyfian fpot in the 
world. 

'Twas at an old Lady's, a relation and god- 
mother of mine, where a particular incident oc- 
cafioned my being left during the vacation ol 
two fucceffive feafons. Her houfe was formed 
out of the remains of an old Gothic caftle, ol 
which one tower was flill almoft entire ; it was 
tenanted by kindly daws and fwallows. Be- 
neath, in a modernized part of the building 
refided the miftrefs of the manfion. The houfi 
was (kirted with a few majeftic elms am 
beecl>es, and the flumps of feveral others fhewe< 
that they had once been more numerous. T< 
the weft a clump of firs covered a rugged rock; 
dell, where the rooks claimed a prefcriptiv* 
fcignory. Through this a dafliing rivulet forcc« 
its way, which afterwards grew quiet in it 

progrefs 
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progrefs; and gurgling gently through a piece 
of downy meadow- ground, crofled the bottom 
of the garden, where a little ruftic paling in- 
clofed a wafhing-green, and a wicker-feat front- 
ing the fouih was placed for the accommoda- 
tion of the old Lady, whofe lefTer tour, when 
her fields did not require a yifit, ufed to ter- 
minate in this fpot. Here, too, were ranged the 
hives for her bees, whofe hum, in a ftill, warm 
funfhine, foothed the good old Lady's indolence, 
while their proverbial induftry was fometimes 
quoted for the inftru(Slion of her wafhers. The 
brook ran brawling through fome under- 
wood on the oulfide of the garden, and foon 
after formed a little cafcade, which fell into the 
river that winded through a valley in front of 
the houfe. When hay-making or harveft was 
going on, my godmother took her long flick 
m her hand, and overlooked the labours of the 
mowers or reapers ; though I believe there viras 
little thrift in the fuperintendency, as the vifit 
generally coft her a draught of beer or a dram, 
to encourage their diligence. 

Within doors (he had fo able an affiftant, 
that her labour was little. In that department 
an old man-fervant was her minifter, the father 
of my Peter ^ who ferves me not the lefs faith- 
fully that we have gathered nuts together in 
my godmother's hazel bank. This old butler 
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(I call him by his title of honour, though 
in truth he had many fubordinate offices) had 
originally enliftcd with her hufband, who went 
into the army a youth, though he afterwards 
married and became a country gentleman, had 
been his fervant abroad, and attended him durins 
his laft illnefs at home. His bed hat, which h< 
wore a Sundays, with a fcarlet waiftcoat of h« 
mafler's, had ilill a cockade in it. 

Her bufband's books were in a room at the 
top of a fcrew ftair-cafe, which had fcarce beer 
opened fince his death ; but her own library foj 
Sabbath or rainy days, was ranged in a litth 
book-prefs in the parlour. It confifted, as faj 
as I can remember, of feveral volumes of fer. 
mons, a Concordance, Thomas a^KempU^ An« 
toninus's Meditations, the Works of the Authoi 
of the Whole Duty of Man^ and a tranflation o 
Boethiui ; the original editions of the SpeSfatei 
and Guardian^ C^wley'^s Poems, Dryden*s Worki 
(of which I had loft a volume foon after I firfl 
came about her houfe), Baker's Chronicle, But- 
fiei*s Hiftory of his own Times, LamFs Roya 
Cookery, Jbercromby's Scots Warriors, ant 
Nijbet's Heraldry. 

The fubjeS of the laft-mentioned book waj 
my godmother's ftrong ground 3 and flie could 
difentangle a point of genealogy beyond any 
body I ever knew. She had an excellent me- 

morj 
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tnorj for anecdote ; and her ftories, though 
fomedmes long, were never tirefome ; for (he 
had been a woman of great beauty and accom- 
plifhment in her youth, and had kept fuch com- 
pany as made the drama of her ftories refpedl-* 
able and intereftlng. She fpoke frequently of 
fuch of her own family as fhe remembered 
when a child, but fcarcely ever of thofc fhe had 
loft, though one could fee (he thought of them 
often. She had buried a beloved hufband and 
four children. Her youngeft, Edward, " her 
" beautiful, her brave,^' fell in Flanders, and 
was not entombed with his anceflors. His pic* 
ture, done when a child, an artlefs red and 
white portrait, fmelling at a nofegay, but very 
like withal) hung at her bedfide^ and his fword 
and gorget were crofled under it. When flie 
fpoke of a foldier, it was in a ftyle above her 
ufual fimplicity 5 there was a fort of fwcll in 
her langviage, which fometjlmes a tear (for her 
age had not loft the privilege of tears) made 
ftill more eloquent. She kept her forrows, like 
the devotions that folaced them, facred to her- 
felf. They threw nothing of gloom over her 
deportment 5 a- gentle fliade only, like the fleck- 
ered clouds of fummer, that increafe, not di- 
minifh, the benignity of the feafon- 

She had few neighbours, and ftill fewer viC- 
tors ; but her reception of fuch as did vifit her 

was 
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was cordial in the extreme. She prcfled a li 
too much perhaps ; but there was fo m 
heart and good-will in her importunity, 
made her good things feem better than tl 
of any other table. Nor was her attention c 
fined only to the good fare of her guefts, l 
it might have flattered her vanity more than t 
of moft exhibitors of good dinners, becaufe 
cookery was generally diredted by herfelf. TJ 
fervants lived as well in her hall, and tl 
horfes in her ftable. She looked after the i 
ing of their fheets, and faw their fires mendc 
the night was cold. Her old butler, who i 
betimes, would never fuffer any body to mo 
his horfe fafting. 

The parfon of the parifli was her gueft ev 
Sunday, and faid prayers in the evening. ' 
fay truth, he was no great genius, nor muc 
fcholar. I believe my godmother knew rat 
more of divinity than he did ; but (he recei^ 
from him information of another fort ; he t 
her who were the poor, the fick, the dying 
the parifli, and fhe had fome affiftance, fo 
comfort of them all. 

I could draw the old lady at this moment ! 
drefled in grey, with a clean white hood nio 
plaited (for flie was fomewhat finical about 
neatnefs of her perfon), fitting in her ftraigl 
backed elbow-chair, which flood in a large w 

d. 
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dow fcooped out of the thicknefs of the ancient 
wall. The middle panes of the window were 
of painted glafs, the ftory of Jofeph and his 
brethren. On the outfide waved a honeyfuckle- 
tree, which often threw its fliade acrofs her 
book, or her work ; but (he would npt allow it • 
to^be cat down. " It has flood tl\ere many a 
*' day^" faid flie, " and w6 old inhabitants 
" fliould bear with one another.** Methinks I 
fee her thus feated, her fpeftacles on, but raifed 
a little on her brow for a paufe of explanation, 
their ihagreen-cafe laid between the leaves of a 
filver-clafped family-bible. — On one fide, her 
bell and fnuiF-box ; on the other, her knitting 
apparatus in a blue damafk bag. — Between her 
and the fire an old Spanifli pointer, that had 
formerly been her fon Edward's, teafed, but not 
teafed out of his gravity, by a little terrier of 
mine. — All this is before me, and I am a hun- 
dred miles from town, its inhabitants, and its 
bufinefs. In town I may have feen fuch a 
figure ; but the country fcenery around, like the 
tafteful frame of an excellent pidure, gives it a 
heightening, a relief, which it would lofe in any 
other fituation. 

Some of my readers,' perhaps, will look with 
little relifh on the portrait. I know it is an 
egotifm in me to talk of its value ; but over this 
difh of tea, and in fuch a temper of minJ, one 

Vol. III. I \^ 
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is given toegotifm. It will be only adding a 
other to fay, that when I recall the rural fee; 
of the good old Lady's abode, her fimple, 1: 
innocent, her ufeful employments, the afflidic 
fhe fuftained in this world, the comforts i 
drew from another ; I feel a fereni^y of foul, 
benignity of afFedions, which I am fure coni 
happinefs, and I think muft promote virtue* 
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N^ 88. Saturday, OSfoher 7, 1786. 

To the Author of the Loukger* 

S I R, 

I N a late Paper you have given to the Public^ 
you prefented us with the charadler of a 
gentleman poflefltd of fenfibility artd delicacy of 
feelings, but deftitute of virtuous exertion. Af- 
low me to introduce to your readers the charac* 
ter of another, confiderably different^ the vievi^ 
of which may not perhaps be altogether without ' 
Its ufe, and may make fome addition to the num- 
ber of original portraits you have given to the 
Public. 

Dormer is a man who is hot only free from 
vice, but who is poflefled of ^ confiderable re- 
gard for virtue; and yet when his charafter 
comes to be confidered attentively^ it will be 
found defedlive in many very important refpe£ls. 
Dormer's great obje<Sl is the public good, and 
to this he dedicates his whole time and labour. 

Part of the year he lives in the country; and 
when there, he is conftantly occupied in con- 
triving fchemes for the advancement of agricul- 
I a VNv\% 
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ture and the improvement of manufaflurea. 
He has written a number of little treaiifes upon 
thofe fubjeds, and his houfe is conftantly filled 
with thofe pamphleteers and proje£tors, who, 
like him, talk of nothing but the good of their 
country. At county- meetings he never fails to 
attend, and there he conftantly fupports or op- 
pofes fome fcheme, as beneficial or pernicious 
to the public good. When any plan is pro- 
pofed, which by theoretical deduction it can be 
Ihown may poflibly be attended with fome ge- 
neral advantage, but which will certainly be very 
hurtful to fome individuals. Dormer is fure to 
give it his warmeft approbation and fupport. 
His conftant maxim is, that the intereft of in- 
dividuals fhould never be put in competition 
with that of the Public. From a fteady ad- 
herence to this maxim, he thinks nothing of 
demoliftiing houfes, rooting out inclofures, or 
difpoflcfling tenants* I have known him, for 
the purpofe of ftraightening a highway only a 
few feet, pull down a houfe by which a widow 
and a numerous family of children were turned 
out to the open air. 

The fame love of public utility attends Dor- 
mer when he comes to town. He views with 
admiration the public w rks which are going on, 
and vifits with great fatisfaflion the different 
improvements. He talks with apparent philan- 
thropy 
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thropy of the rapid progrefs this country is mak* 
ing, and blefles himfelf for having lived at a 
period of fo great advancement. 

He fays^ it ever (hall be his objeft to contri- 
bute as much as a poor individual can to every 
thing which is of national importance. Ac- 
tuated by fuch motives, he is a good fubjeft to 
government ; and one of his favourke tenets is, 
that the powers that are fliouM be implicitly 
fubmitted to. To every magiftrate, and every 
perfon in public office, he pays the moft paffive. 
obedience ; and when once a law is enabled, he 
is for enforcing it without mitigation, though it 
fliould produce the ruin- of the moft "innocent 
individuals. At a Circuit, he conftantly waits 
upon the Judges, values himfelf on the refpcdl 
and attention he pays them ; and on all occafions 
is for inflifting rigorous punifliments on the 
perfons convicted of crimes, without paying 
regard to any alleviating circumftances in their 
cafe. 

I do not wifli to find fault with thefe, or at 
leaft with all of thefe particulars in Dormer; 
nor do I mean to fay, that he is not fincerc, or 
that his condu(St does not proceed from a real 
concern for the good of the public. But when 
I allow this, 1 allow him all he is intitlcd to, — 
That he has a regard for the public intereft.— 
This is the whole merit of his charafter. 

I 3 ^viX 
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But arc there not private virtues, are there 
not private intcrefts and attachments, that are 
as important as necefTary to conflitute a vir- 
tuous charaSer, as a regard for the public inte- 
reft ? And ought general confiderations of uti- 
lity to fuperfede the attention to every thing elfe ? 
, In (he condud of Dormer they certainly do. 

His love for the public is Xiich', that he pays 

..no attention to hi$ family ; the public engrofies 

• him to fucb a degree, that be. has no time for 

private friendihip, or for the eyercife of private 

. virtues. His wife and daughters are unattended 

' to at home ; and his Ton,, an excellent young 

- n^an, is defpifed by him, becaufe he idoes npt 

. lijce public- aoeeiipgs,. and ^oes notcbufe^to 

<buftle for the^gQpd.of bis. country, j^o. one 

..can tell, pf any charijtable deed; perforBied.by 

.Dofmer; of any.perfpn in diftrefs relieved by 

his generofity. .To give this reliief> would be 

..contrary tO: his principles, as he holds charity 

and generofity to be baftard virtues; he fay?, 

^that if there were no charity there would be no 

idlenefs. 

By. unavoidable misfortunes in trade, a coufin 
of his, of the faireft and bed chara(!Jer, was 

reduced in his circumflances, Dorn^er -was 

« 

applied to for his name to a fubfcriptiou for this 
gentleman's relief and. that of his family j but 
fcerefufcdi f^^id he thoygbt it wrong to try to 

keep 
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keep them in a genteel ftyle; that the loweft 
ftation in fociety is the moft ufeful; and that^ 
in his opinion, the fons Ihould be bred mecha- 
nics, and the daughter put out to fervice. 

I ha?e already faid, that I do not mean to 
deny that Dormer" is finc^re in what he profefles, 
in having the real good of the public at heart ; 
but yet 'this admi (lion 'which I have made muft 
be taken' with foftic allowance. His regard for 
the pubKc, the conceVn which he takes in projeds 
of adVan(^ement 'in agriculture, manufa^Slures^ 
idnd piiblic -works, docs not fo much pro- 
'cecd" ffom aJ feeling of the happinefs which this 
'advaTtetmtnt^will^ produce, as frbm a love of 
' thebVy, bP what'is calculated* to promote that 

* thibry, frohl'a fo'Adhcfi'iror order,' and for every 

* thing* conTplring to' one great aiid general end. 

* Were' Kis' views direftid by a concern for the 
happi'nfefs' produced by his' plans, he wduld in 
Toffie cafes* allow 'the co'mrdrt of ihdividuals to 
'enter Into his regards, 

A very ingenious philbfopher, who poflefles a 

* fingiilar pbVirer of illuftration, joined to an un- 
coifiiribn depth of thinking, in fpeaking of the 
r^fbn why utility ple'afes, has remarked, " That 

' " the fitnefs, the happy contrivance of any pro- 
" dudlion of art, is often more valued than the 
"' very ertd fbr whifch it w^s intended ; and that 

'^^' the tkaSt adjuilment of the rheaiis fbr attain- 
I 4 '^^ \^^ 
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•* ing any convcniency or pleafure, is fre- 
** quently more regarded than that very con- 
** veniency or pleafure, in the attainment of 
" which their whole merit would feem to con- 
*« fift. 

" When a perfbn," continues this author, 
** comes into his chamber, and finds the chairs 
♦' all ftanding in the middle off the room, he 
*' is angry. with his fervant ^ and rather than 
** fee them continue in that diforder> perhaps 
*' takes the trouble himfclf to fet them all in 
*' their places, with their backs to the wall. 
*' The whole propriety of this new fituation 
*' arifes from its fuperior conveniency in leaving 
*' the floor free and difengaged. To attain this 
** conveniency, he voluntarily puts himfelf to 
*^ more trouble than all he could have fuflFcred 
** from the want of it, fincc nothing was more 
** eafy than to have fet himfelf down upon one 
** of them,, which is probably what he does 
** when his labour is over. What he wanted, 
** therefore, it feems, was not fo much this 
*' conveniency, as that arrangement of things 
«« which promotes it; yet it is this conveniency 
** which ultimately recommends that arrange- 
*' ment, and beftows upon it the whole of its 
*' propriety and beauty, 

«' A watch, in the fame manner,, that falls 
*' behind above two minutes in a day, is dc- 

"fpifcd 
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** fpifed by one curious in watches. He fells it 
** perhaps for a couple of guineas, and purchafes 
" another at fifty, which will not lofe above a 
" minute in a fortnight. Thefole ufe of watches,. 
" however, is to tell us what o'clock it is, and 
" to hinder us from breaking any engagement^ 
** or fufFering any other inconveniency, by our 
** ignorance in that particular point. But the 
** perfon fo nice with regard to this machine, 
** will not always be found either more fcrapu- 
*' loufly pun<5lual than other men, or more 
•* anxioufly concerned upon any other account to^ 
** know precifely what time of day it is. What 
•* interefts him is not fo much the attainment 
" of this piece of knowledge, as the perfec- 
•' tion of the machine which, ferves to attain^ 
« it.'* 

The fame author afterwards obferves, that it 
is a fimilar principle which frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inftitutions that tend to pro- 
mote the public welfare.. 

Something of this kind may afford the key to 
Dormer's charaSer. In all his fchemes, in all 
his projefls, it is not fo much the end which he 
has in view, as the mode of producing that end. 
For this he facrifices the hapj)inefs of indivi- 
duals J nay, the aggregate happinefs of a whole 
fociety does not fill or intereft his mind fo much. 
Is as 
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as the fltncfs of the meafure by which, after 
many bardfliips and oppreffions, thatobjedt may 
be produced. 

I am, &c. 

T. L. 



If the account which is given by my cor- 
refpondent of Dormer's charadler be a juft 
one, and I am perfuaded^ by my own obferva- 
tion, that it is not out of nature, feveral ufefui 
leflbns may be learned from it. We may be 
taught the danger of fuffering attention to one 
part of our conduft to fwallow up our regard 
for every other j we may perceive the hazard 
of allowing notions of public utility toextinguifb 
private virtues. Thefe laft are indeed indif- 
penfably neceffary to conftitute the perfeftion of 
any chara£ler, and to all of us, except a very 
few, are the only virtues within out reach. 

It may be told thofe men, who, like Dormer, 
arrogate to themfelves the praife of public fphrtt, 
and look down with contempt on ttte humbler 
virtue of fuch as arc occupied m the private 
concefns of life, that they are not quite fo 
remote from felfilhnefe as they would fometinnes 
4iavc the world to bcli«ye. The theories of 

Dormer 
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Dormer are as much his children, as that foti 
and daughter, whom perhaps he will call it 
virtue to difregard, in his violent attention to 
the g6od of his country ; and when he canvaflcs 
with fuccefs at county-meetings for the family 
of his projeds, he feds as much felfiih fatisfac* 
tion, and much more felfifh vanity, than if he 
obtained a penfion for his wife, or an appoint- 
ment for his unfortunate relation, Frbili Dor- 
mer's, and other ftich oftcntatious ' chafafiers, 
we may leafn, that there may be often much 
pretertfion to virtue, and even fome virtuous 
c6rtdu£l, without nluch humanity, or much 
viftuous feeling. 
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N° 89. Saturday, O^ober 14, 1786. 
To the AuTH(Ht of the LouNCEit. 



SIR, 
T Read with infinite fadsfadion your Sytb 

Number, on the Pleafures of the Country, 
and the moral ufe of that *' rural fentiment,*' 
the efFe£ls of which you know fo well how to 
paint. But thus it is that brilliant iidioaever 
delights us ; while you were dcfcribing in town, 
I was witnefling in the country. I have juft 
returned from an ei^curfion into a didant countjv 
*< a hundred miles from town, its inhabit- 
** ants, and its bufinefs.'* 'Twas at the houfe 
of Mr. L , a relation and intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine, where I have been preffingly in- 
vited thefe feveral years paft, to fpend a month 
or two of the autumn ; to leave the thick air 
and unwholefome ftreets, the buftle, cares, and 
diflipation of the town, for the pure breeze, the 
healthful walk, the quiet, the peacefulnefs, and 
fobriety of the country. I had often heard of 

my friend L 's charming place, his excellent 

houfe, his every thing, in ihorty. that great 

wealth 
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wealth (for he is a man of a very large eftate) 
could beftow, and tafte (for every body talkei 

of his and Mrs. L 's tafte) could adorn. I 

piftured his groves, his lawns, and his water- 
falls, with fomewhat of that enthufiafm for 
country-fcenery which you feem to feel j and I 
thought of his daughters (two elegant girls^ 
whom I had juft ken for a few minutes in their 
way from London) as the wood-nymphs of the 
fcene. All this ** rural fentiment'* I fet out 
with ; and the fight of my friend's country-feat 
and beautiful grounds, which I reached on the 
third evening, did not belie it. How it has 
improved by my ftay there, you (hall judge by 
a (hort (ketch of the country-life people lead at 

L Hall. 

The party there, which my relation had told 
me was to be a fele<ft one, and which made him 
doubly urgent in his defire to have me there 
this autumn, confifted of an elderly Dowager 
of rank and fortune, and her two unmarried 
daughters; a member of parliament, and his 
brother, a clergyman from Englar^d ; and two 
young officers of family, companions of Mr, 
L-^ — 's eldeft /on, who has been about a year 
in the army.. Thefe, with your humble fervant, 

in addition to Mr. L 's own family, made up 

the ftandins; eftablilhment of the houfe. There 
were be&des, every day, numerous occafionsd 
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vifltors from the neighbourhood ; Mr. L-^-^— 
reprefenting the county in parliament, and re- 
ceiving the inftrudions of his conftituents at this 
time of the year only. 

The night of ttiy arrival, I took the liberty 
df retiring before the reft of the company, being 
a good deal fatigued with nry journey. Next 
morning, however, I got up betimes to enjoy 
the beauties of the feafon, and of the Calm clear 
landfcape around me. But When I would have 
£one out, I found the houfe-door locked. Af- 
ter various unfuccefsful attempts to difcover 
the retreat of the fervants, I met a ragged little 
fellow, who told me he was boy to the porter's 
man, and the only creature befide myfelf 

ftirring in the houfe; for that Mr. L *s 

gentleman had given a fupper to the fervants 
who had lately arrived 'from town, and they had 
all fat up at cards till five in the morning. By 
the intereft of this young friend, I at laft pro- 
cured the key, and was let out. I ftrolled the 
way of the Arable, of which I found the entry 
much eaiier than the exit frdm the hoUf^ 
the door being left very conveniently open. 
The borfes from town bad not been quite fo 
^ell entertained as the fervants | for they weit 
'ftanding with empty mangers, and the dirt of 
the day before hardened on their ficins. But this 
Was not much to be wondered at^ as a pack of 

cards 
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cards certainly affords a • much pleafantcr occu- 
pation than-acurry-cemb. • 

'Having rubbed down a favourite por>ey, 

which -I had brought to the country for an 

occafional ride, and locked the ftable»door, I 

turned down a little path- that led to the (farub- 

'bery; but I was ifraid to enter anyof the walks, 

as it was notified, by very legible infcriptions, 

that there were men^traps and fteeKguns, for 

•the reception of intruders. I was forced there* 

.fore to reftriifl myfelf to a walk amidft the duil 

of the high-road till ten, when, on my return 

t to the houfe, T found no tefs dufl within doors, 

and was obliged. to take refuge in my bed-room 

-till the breakfofting: parlour was put in order, 

By one of the fervants, whom, from : his furly 

look, I fuppofed to bea lofer of the preceding 

-night, I was informed :dKit bTeakfaft for fome 

of the comrpany would' be ready by eleven. 

At •eleven I found fome of the company 
-aifemWed accordingly. The Dowager did not 
-appear, nor Mps.!* herfelf, but had choco- 
late in their dliFerent -apartments: it Teems they 
'Could «nDt be made up, as one of 'the young 
^Ladies *exprtfled it, fo early: Their daughter9 
fSteolcd to iiave been made up in hafte; for they 
«ame down in rumpled night-caps, and their 
*air 'in =a -brown pafle 'upon their flioulders. 
The young ^genttemen joined 'US "with 'the fecond 
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.lea-pot; their heads were in diTorder too, but 
of a difFerent kind ; they had drank, as they 
told us, three bowls of gin-toddy after the reft 
of the company had gone to bed. The mafter 
of the houfe entered the room when breakfaft 
was nearly over : he a(ked pardon of his bro- 
ther Senator and the Clergyman for being fo 
late 'y but he had been detained, he faid, look- 
ing over his farm ; for he is a great improver 
of the value as well as the beauty of his eftatc. 
*' Did you ride or walk. Sir?" faid I. Mf. 

L fmiled. *' I walked only to the eafy 

«' chair in my library; I always view my farm 
*' upon paper : Air, Capability^ my governor in 
" thefe matters, drives through it in his phae- 
*' ton, and lays down every thing fo accurately 
*' that I have no occafion to go near it/* 

Breakfaft ended about one. The young gen- 
tlemen talked of going out a- (hooting; but the 
weather was fuch as to fcare any but hardy 
fportfmen ; fo they agreed to play billiards and 
cards within doors, in which they were joined 
by all the fenior gentlemen except myfelf. I 
propofed to betake myfelf to the library ; but I 
found an unwillingnefs in our b&ft to l«t me 
take down any of the books^ which were fo ele- 
gantly bound and gilt, and ranged in fuclv 
beautiiful order> that it feemed contrary to the 
etiquette of the houfe to remove apy of them 

botA 
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from the (helves ; but there was a partkular fe- 
Ie<Slion in the parlour, which the company was 
at liberty to perufe 5 it was made up of Hoyle's 
Games, the Lift of the Army, two Almanacks, 
the Royal ReghTer, a file of the Morning He- 
rald, Bofwell's Tour, the Fafhionable Maga- 
zine, the Trial of the Brighton Tailor, and an 
odd volume of the laft Colledion of Farces. 

Mrs. L y and her friend the Dowager^ 

made their appearance about two. As I was 
neither of the billiard or the whift party, and 
had finiihed my ftudies in the parlour, they did 
me the honour to admit me of their converfa^ 
ziom. It confifted chiefly of a diiTertation on 
fome damafk and chintz furniture Mrs. L— - 
had lately befpoke from the metropolis, and a 
difpute about the age of a fulky fct of china (he 
had bought laft winter, at a fale of Lord Squan* 
derfield's* In one of the paufes of the debate^ 
the day having cleared up beautifully, I ven- 
tured to a(k the two Ladies, if they ever walked 
in the country. The Dowager faid, (he never 
walked on account of her corns ; Mrs. L 
told me, (he had not walked fince (he caught a 
(ore throat in one of the cold evenings of the 
year 1782. 

The converfation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the young Ladies, with half a fcore of 
packing-boxe5> juft received by a (hip frorni 

Locvdocvv 
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London. Thefe changed the current of the 
difcourfe to the fubjed of drefs, to caps, fea- 
thers, hats, and riding-habits. The military 
men now joined us, and made a very valuable 
addition to this board of inquiry, by their com* 
mentaries on walking boots, ridifig flippens, 

- clubs, buckles, and buttons. We bad, not 
long after, an opportunity of judging of iSc 

' pradlice as well as theory of chofe Immches 
of the fine arts. Dinnerwas half cold, 'waiting 
for the Dowager's eldeft daughter, and 'tie 
Major. They had fpeht about two hours at thdr . 
toilets: yet the hiirry of the Major apfpeaW, 
by' his'man having fofgbt to ^>ut' in the'feffe 

' ftraps to his buckles ; * and bf the- young L'ady, 

'from bne cheek biSirig* at Icaft half a^ih^e*red* 

"dfer than the other. 'The Ladies Wenf to 'fca it 
nifte o'clock, ahd *\^e jdift'ed' tftiihi at* fleVen, 

" iifler having dffciiflid' the prfccs bf different fcis 
bf burghs at bhe erid'of the table, ahd the'iqiisdi- 

' ties of fcveral race-hotfes and game-docks at the 
t)ther. 

Such, Sir, is the detail of one day at ' the 
rural retirement brmy friend Mr, L — i^," which 
may ffcrve for the hiftory of mofl of thbfe I 
fpent there. We had, however, our Ssfbbath- 
day's employment, and our Sabbath-day'i'gueil', 
as well as your godmother. The firft SiihdsCy 
after myarrival being a rainy one, Mrs.-L^i-:— :> 

and 
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and moft of our party accompanying her, went 
to the parifb church. The Englifli clergyman 
would not confent to fo wicked a thing as going 
to a Preftyterian place, of worfliip, and there- • 
fore (laid at home, to look over a party at 
picquet in the Dowager's drcffing-room between 
her and his brother. I went with the church- 

. goiflg people, for. that one time, but fhall never 
do fo profane a thing again. The young folks 
nodded and laughed all the time of the fervice» 
and during the fermon drew back their chairs 
from the .front of the gallery, eat nuts, • and 

.pehcd the fhells. The Major only was more 
.ferk>ufly employed, in drawing caricatures of the 

.congregation below, for which, it muft be con- 

'fefied,. fome of them afibrded no . unfavourable 

..fubje^. 

The parfon of the pariib, like your oldXady's, 
was- always a Sunday vifitor at L— Hall. 

iHe:bad been tutor < to the hcirand his fecond 

.brother, and had the honour of infpiriag them 
both with a moil fovereign contempt and de- 

. teftation of learning. He, too, like your god- 
mother's clergyman, communicated informa- 
tion I to the ladies he related the little fcondalous 
anecdotes of the parifti, and gave his former 
pupils intelligence of feveral coveys of partridges. 
Himfelf afforded them game within doors, being 
what is commonly called a £iat to the unfledged 
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arrows of the young gentlemen's wit. To their 
father he was extremely ufeful in drawing corks, 
and putting him in mind where the toaft flood. 
In fliort, he feemed a favourite with all the 
branches of the family. As to religion, it fared 
with that as with the literature he had been 

.employed to inftil into his pupils; be contrived 
to make all the houfe think it a very ridiculous 

. thing. 

About a fortnight after I went to L HaH, 

the arrival of an elderly Baronet from town, 
an old cliib-companion of Mr. L— 's, added 
one other rural idea to the flock we were aU 
ready in polTeflion of; I mean that of eating, in 
which our new gueft, Sir fVilliam Harrico^ was 
a remarkable adept. Every morning at breakfaft 
we had a diflertation on dinner, the bill of fare 

. being brought up for the revifal of Sir William. 

He t?iught us a new way of drefling mufhrooms, 

overfaw the compafition of the groufe-foup in 

perfon, and gave the venifon a reprieve to a cey- 

.tain diftant day, when it fliould acquire the ex* 

.aiSlly iproip^r fumet for the palate of a connoiflcur. 

Such, Mr. Lounger, is the train of *' rural 

*' fentiment" which I have cultivated during 

my autumn abode at L Hall, I think I 

.might, without leaving town, have acquired the 
receipt for the mufliroom ragout, and have eat 
ftinlcing venifon there as eafily as in the coun* 



"to 
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I could have played cards or billiards at 
n-day with as much fatisfaftion in a crowded 

St, as in view of Mr. L 's woods a ad 

intains. The warehoufe in Prince's- Street 
;ht have afforded me information as to chintz 
damafk chair-covers ; and your ingenious 
refpondent Mr. Jenkin could have {hewn 
a model of the neweft-faflvioned buckle on 
foot of fome of his little fcarlet beaux, or 
a rouged cheek on one of the miniature Ladies 
his window. In (hort, I am inclined to be- 
/e, that folly, affe<Sation, ignorance, and ir- 
gion, might have been met with in town, 
twithftanding the labours of the Lounger i 
it I might have faved myfelf three days 
i^rney, the expence of a poft-chaife, and a fix 
eks lofs of time; and, what was perhaps 
)re material than all the reft, I might have 
sferved that happy enthufiafm for country- 
rafures which you fecm dill to enjoy, and 
lich, in the lefs- informed days of my youth, 
ilfo was fortunate enough to poiTefs. 

1 am, &c. 

URBANUS. 
V 
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^ N®90. Saturday, O^ber 2i^ ij26» 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
^T^HOUGH, from my rank in life, being a 
tradefman's daughter, left an orphan at 
fix years old, I had little title to know any thing 
about fenfibility or feeling;, yet having been 
very kindly taken into a family, where there 
were feveral young ladies who were great readers, 
I had opportunities of hearing a good deal about 
thefe things. By the fame young ladies I was 
made acquainted with your Paper, and it was a 
favourite employment of mine to read the 
Lounger to them every Saturday morning. In 
one of the numbers publifhed fome time ago^ 
we met with Mrs. Alice Heartly*s account of an ' 
old lady with whom ihe lives; and from the 
experience of our own feelings, could not help 
pitying the connection with one fo deflitute of 
all tender fentiment as my Lady Bidmort. I had 
foon after occafion to congratulate myfelf 6n a 
very different fort of eftablifhment, having been 
recommended by my young patronefles to a lady, 
who ufed frequently to vifit at their houfe, whom 
we all knew (indeed it was her pride^ die ufed 

to 
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ta fayt to acknowledge her weaknefs on that 
Me) to be a perfeft pattern, or, according to 
lior own phrafe, a perfe£l martyr of the moft 
acute and delicate fenfibility. At our houfe I ; 
Taw her once in the greateft diftrefs imaginable. 
From the accidental drowning of a fly in the 
cream^pot ^ and got great credit with her myfelf, 
for my tendernefs about a gold-finch belonging 
to. one of our young ladies, which I h^ taught 
to- perch upon my (houlder, and pick little 
crumbs out of my mouth* I {hall never forget 
Mrs. Senfitivc^s crying out, ** Oh ! how I envy 
" her the fweet little creature's kifles !" It made 
me blufh to hear her fpeak foj for I had never 
thought of kifles in the matter. 

That little circumftancej however, procured 
me her favour fo much, that, on beiog told of 
my Htuation, (he begged I might, as (he was 
kind enough to expre/s it, be placed under her 
protection. As I had heard fo much of her 
tei^der*beaftednefs and. her feeling; as ih^ was 
stxy rich, having been left a widow, with the 
difpoial of her hufband's whole fortune; as (he 
had nobody but herfelf in family, fo that it pro- 
mlied to be an eafy place ; all thefe things' made 
me very happy to accept of her ofFef; and I 
agreed to go iiome to her houfe immediately, 
her Jaft attendant having left her fomewhat fud- 
deoly. I heard indeed^ the very morning after 

5 I went 
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I went thither, that her fcrvants did not ufe 
ft&y long with her, which gave me fome littte 
uneafinefs ; but fhe took occafion to inform me, 
that it was entirely owing to their cruelty and 
want of feeling, having turned them all off for 
fome negleS or ill ufage of her little family, as 
{he called it. This little family, of which 1 had 
not heard before, confifts of a number of birds 
and beads, which it is the great pleafure of Mrs. 
Senfitive's life to keep and to fondle, and on 
which (he is conftantly exercifing her feniibili- 
tics, as (he fays. My chief employment is to 
aiEft her in the care of them. 

The waiting on this family of Mrs. Senfitive's 
is not fo eafy a taflc as I at firft had flattered my- 
felf it would have been. Wc have three lap- 
dogs, four cats, fome of the ladies of which arc 
almoft always lying in, a monkey, a flying fquir- 
rel, two parrots, a parroquet, a Virginia night- 
ingale, a jack-daw, an owl, befides half a hun- 
dred fmaller birds, bulfinches, canaries, linnets, 
and white fparrows. We have a dormoufe in 
a box, a fet of guinea-pigs in the garret, and a 
tame otter in the cellar 5 befides out-penfioncrs 
of pigeons and crows at our windows, and mice 
that come from a hole in the parlour wainfcot- 
ting, to vifit us at breakfaft and dinner time. 
All thefe I am obliged to tend and watch with 
the utmoft care and afliduity ^ not only to take 

care 
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care that their food and their drink be in plenty, 
and good order ; not only to wa(h the lap- dogs, 
and to comb the cats, to play on the bird-organ 
jRor the inftru£lion of the canaries and gold- 
finches, and to fpeak to the parrots and jack-daw 
for theirs ; but I muft accommodate myfelf, as 
my miftrefs fays, to the feelings of the fweet 
creatures ; I muft contribute to their amufement^ 
and keep them in good fpirits ; I muft fcratch 
the heads of the parrots; I muft laugh to the 
monkey, and play at cork-balls with the kittens. 
Mrs. SenfitiVc fays, (he can underftand their 
looks and their language from fympathy ; and that 
fhe is fure it muft delight every fufceptible mind 
to have thus an opportunity for extending the 
fphere of Its fenfibllities. 

She fometimes takes anx)pportunity of extend- 
ing fomething elfe with poor me. You can 
hardly fuppofe what a paffion Ibe gets Into, IF 
any thuig about this family of hers is negledted ^ 
and when flie chufes to be angry, and fpeak her 
mind to me a little loud or fo, her favourites, I 
fuppofe from fympathy too, join in the remon^ 
firance, and make fuch a concert !— >What b^ 
tween the lap*dogs, the parrots, the jack-daw» 
and the monkey, there is fuch a barking, fquall- . 
ing, cawing, and chattering !— Mrs. Senfuive's 
cars are not fo eafily hurt as her feelings. 

But the misfortune is, Mr. Lounger, that her 
feelings are only made for brute creaturet^ and 
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don't extend to us poor Qbriftians of the family. 
She has no pity on us, no fympathy in the world 
for our diftre/Tes. She keeps a chambermaid 
and a boy befides myfelf; and I aflfure you it 
does, not fare n^ear fo well with us as it docs with 
the lap-dogs and the monkey. Nay, I have 
heard an old milk-woman fay, who has been 
long about the family, that Mr. Senfitive him- 
felf was not treated altogether fo kindly as fome 
of his Lady's four-footed favourites. He was, 
it feems, a good-natured man, and not much 
given to complain. The old woman fays, flie 
never heard of his finding fault with any thing, 
but once that Mrs, Senfitive infifled on taking 
into bed a Bologna greyhound, becaufe fhe faid 
it could not fleep a-nights, from the coldnefs of 
the climate in this country. Yet (he often talks 
of her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive, and weeps when 
i^ talks of him ; and fhe has got a fine tomb- 
ftone raifed over his grave, with an epitaph full 
of difconfolates, and inconfolables, and what 
not. To fay truth, that is one way even for 
a human creature to get into her good graces ; 
for I never heard her mention any of her dead 
friends without a great deal of kindnefs and 
tender regrets ; but we are none of us willmg to 
purchafe her favour at that rate. 

As for the living, they have the misfortune 
never to be to her liking. Ordinary objeSs of 
charity we are ordered never tofuffer to cojne 

near 
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liear her; (he faj^s (he. cannot bear, to hear {hei> 
lamentable (lories, for that tbey tear her poor 
- feelings in pieces. Befides, (he has difcovered^ 
thatmoft of them really defer ve no compaffion^ 
and many fehfible worthy people of her ac- 
quaintance have cautioned her againft giving 
way^tO'her fenfibility in that way; becaufe, iit 
fuch cafes, the compaffion of individuals is hurt'- 
ful to fociety. There are feveral poor relations 
of her hufband's, who, if it had not been for a 
fettlement he made in her favour a (hort while 
before his death, would have had,. I am told, by 
law, the greateft part of his fortune, to whom 
file- never gave a (hilling, in her life. One little 
boy, her hu(band*s godfon, (he confented to take 
into the houfe ; but (he turned him out of doors 
in lefs than a week, becaufe of a blow he gave 
to FidiUi who was ftealing his bread and butter. 
Some of the other members of the family are 
almoft tempted to fteal bread and butter too. 
Mrs. Senfitive is an oeconomU^, though (be 
fpends a great deal of money on thefc nafty dogs 
and monkeys, and contrives to pinch it off us^ 
both back and belly, as the faying is. The 
chambermaid has given her warning already oa 
this (core; and the boy fays, he will only flay 
till he is a little bigger. As for me, (be is 
pleafed to fay, that I am of an order of beings 
fuperior to the others ; and (be fometimes con* 
K 2 dqfccnds 
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defcends to reafon with me. She would perfuade 
me, Sir^. that it is a fin to eat the flelh of any 
bird or beaft, and talks much of a fet of philofo* 
phers, who went naked, I think, who believed 
that people were turned into beafls and birds ; 
and diat therefore we might chance to eat our 
father or mother in the fliape of a goofe or a 
turkey. And (he fays, how delighted (he would 
be in the fociety of thofe naked philofophers, 
and how much their doArines agree with her 
line feelings; and then (he coaxes me, and 
fays, that I have fine feelings too : but in- 
deed I have no fiich feelings belonging to me ; 
and I know her greens and water don*t agree 
with my feelings at all, but quite to the con- 
trary, that there is fuch a grumbling about me. 
m And as for people being changed into birds 
and beafts, I think it is Heatheni(h, and down- 
light againft the Bible; and yet it is diverting 
enough fometimes to hear her fancies about it ; 
and I can't help having my fancies too: as 
t'other morning, when the great horned owl (at 
at table by her, on the chair which (he has of* 
ten told me her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive ufed to 
occupy, and the poor creature looked fo grave, 
and fat as filent as mum-chance ;-— but then (he 
was fo kind to the owl 1 I don't know what her 
(quirrel was changed from, but it is alwa)rs get- 
ting iivto fome odd corner or other. 'Twas but 

ye(lerday 
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yeftcrday I got a fad fcold for offering to fqueezc 
it when it had crept Lord knows how far up 
my petticoats ; and my miftrefs was in fuch a 
flurry, for fear I fbould have hurt it ! She Icty 
it fkip all about her without ever ftartingor 
wincing, for all her feelings are fo fine. But 
thefe fine feelings are not like the feelings of any 
other body ; and I wifh to get into the fervicc 
of fome perfon who has them of a coarfer kind^ 
that would be a little more ufefuh If Mrs; 
Heartly therefore continues in her refolution of 
quitting Lady Bidmore's on account of that old 
Lady's want of feeling, I would be very much 
obliged t6 you to recommend me to the place. 
I think I can bear a pretty good hand at a rub* 
ber and hard brufh; and as for keeping the fur» 
niture clean, it will be perfedl paftime only, 
in comparifon of my morning's cleaning out 
Mrs. Senfitive*s living colleflion. I hope Lady 
Bidmore, from her education, has never heard 
any thing of the naked philofophers ; and if any 
other fet have taught her that people are changed 
into Commodes, Chefts of Drawers, or Bed- 
fteads, it fignifies very little, as we iball take ex* 
ceeding good care of them, and the belief will 
have no efFeA on our dinners or fuppers.— — I 
am^ &c« 

BARBARA HEARTLESS. 
I 
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T T IS the ohfervation of an elegant author *, 
*< That there is. a fubllme and tender melan- 
<^ tholy^ ^hnoftthe univerfal attendant of £e- 
*^ niusj ^bich is too z^t to degenerate inta 
«^ ^loom jtnd ^ifguft with the world.*' I hav^ 
ires^^ntly had occafion to mark the juflice of 
this, obfervatiopi aod |t is with much xegret 
that I havxi/qmetimes A«n men of ,tafte;, and 
dtlixracy ^ rfeoling^ Kav^ a tendency to indu]g9 
i» habits of jgloom^ .defpondencijr, and difrelUh 
of the; world). There is a. certain ftandard of 
vint.iie and propriety^ which a .man of delicacj 
is^aptito form jn his -awn mind, but which, tm 
the. CQqskmoQ -events of the world, is jrarely 19 
be m«t with.;^*«-(hQffe are certain ideas of «ele^ 
vated ^d fubtUme happineft which a man of a 
higMy cultivated mind has a difpoficion to in* 
dutge, which i t is hardly pofliblecasi. be realized* 
When, therefore, a i^erfon of this -dirpofitioQ 
comes abroad into the world, wh«n he meets with 
folly where he expefied wifdom, falfehood in 

# Dr. Qt^ovii 

the 
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the room of honour^ coarienefs inftead of de-* 
licacy, and felftfhnefs and itifenfibility where he 
bad fordEied high ideas of generdfity and refine^ 
ment, he is 2pt to fall under the dominion of 
melancboly, and to fee^the world in a gloomy 
point of view. Such a man, if he is not at pains 
to guard againft it, runs fome rifkof contra£t- 
ing a degree of habitual difguft at mankind, anc^ 
becoming mifantKropical to a certain extent. 

It wHl not, however, be tbrft fpecies of im- 
fetitfaFOpy Whkh takes delights in the A)i<ferfes of 
mankind ; on the contrary, it will be a feeling 
of -difguft arifing from difappointed benevolence^ 
fltfingled with pity and compaffion for the. follies 
and weaknefies of men. I doubt much if there 
eidft$ in the world a complete mifimthrdp€j in 
the dirkeft fenfe of that word, a perfon wha 
takes pleafure in the wretchednefs of others. If 
, there does, it is impoffible to conceive firftcient 
deteftation at fuch a charaf^er. But the mifan«^ 
thropy of which i fpeak is of amuchibfter kind, 
and borders nearly on the higheft degree of 
philanthropy. It ifeems indeed to be tihe chiki of 
philanthropy, and to proceed from too much 
fenfibility, hurt by difappointment in the bene-* 
volent and amiable feelings. 

It is a common and a juft remark, t^t where 

a ftrong friendship has fubfiAed, if that friend* 

ihip is once broken by the fault of either party, 

K4 it 
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it is difficult to prevent a certain degree of hatred 
and difguft from taking place. The more 
fufceptible the two perfons were of the ftrong 
attachments of friend£hip, the more warmly and 
the more clofely they were once united, fo much 
the more diificultH]oes it become to bring about 
a re-umion or reconcilement. The fanguine 
gnd romantic opinions they had formed of one 
another's worth, and the difappointment which 
both or either of theni feel from the behaviour 
of the other, infiids a wound which rankles 
in the foul, and prevents all future confid^fnce. 
The fame condud in another perfon not fo dear, 
inrith whom there was not fo clofe an union, 
would have been pafTed over, and made little ich- 
preffion ; the former dlftant and cold acquaint- 
ance would have gone on as ufual, and forgive- 
nefs would eafily have taken place. 

Somewhat fimilar to the fituation of a perfon 
who has beendifappointed in the cosduA of one 
from whom he expe<^ed much happinefs and 
much friendfhip, is that of him who, having 
conceived warm and elevated notions of the 
world, has been difappointed in all thefe better 
expedJations. The world, with its purfuits, 
will appear in an unfavourable light ; he will be 
apt to quit its fociety, and to indulge in folitude 
his gloomy refledlions. His dtflike of the world, 
however, will be of a calm and gentle kind ; it 

wiU 
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will rather be pity than hatred; though he majr 
think ill of the fpecies, he will be kind to indivi« 
duals ; be may diilrke man^ but will aiHft Jelm 
orjames* 

Shakefpeare, from whofe writings much 
knowledge of the human heart is to be acquired^ 
has prefented us, in feveral of his cbara<Sters,. 
with a hiftory' of that melancholy and mifaiw 
thropy I have defcribed above» 

Of the chara£ieF of Hamlet, one of my pre«^ 
dece^rs * has given a delineation which appeaps 
to me to be a: jufl one. Naturally of the mofb 
amiable and virtuous difpofition, and endued 
with the moft exq.uirite fenfibilityy he is unfor- 
tunate;, and his misfortunes proceed from the 
ccimes of thofc with whom he w^s the moil 
nearly connedled, for whom he had the flrongeft 
feelings of natural alFedlion* From thefe cir- 
•cumflances, he is hurt in his foul's tenderefl^ 
part; be is unhinged in his principles of adion,. 
falls into melancholy, and conceives difguftat the 
world : yet amidfl all his difgufi, and themifan^* 
thropy which he at times difcovcrs, wf con^- 
ftantly perceive, that goodnefs and benevolenoer 
are the prevailing features of his character; amidd 
all the gloom of his melancholy^ and the agita- 
tion in which his calamities involve him, there 
are occafional outbreakings of a mind richly. 

J*- Mirror, N® 99, 100. 

K K endowed 
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endowed by nature, andcnlttvitedby education. 
Had Hamlet poflTefled Ufs fenfihiliCT, bad be not 
been fo eafily hurt by the calamities of life, by 
the crimes of the perfons with whooEi he was 
cormeded, he wouM have preferred more equa- 
nimity, be would not have been the prey of dark 
defponding melancholy ; the world and all its 
«(es would not have appeared to him ^' ftale, 
** flat, and unprofitable ; an unweeded garden 
<< that grows to feed, pofleiled merely by things 
•* rank and grofs in nature." 

In the play of " jfs you like iV," there is 
brought upon the ftage a perfonage of a more 
fixed and fyfiematic melancholy than that of 
Hamlet. Hamlet's melancholy and d^gufl with 
the world, is oecafioned by the particular nature 
of the misfortunes he meets with. But in Jaqua 
we fee a fettled and confirmed melancholy, not 
proceedihg from any misfortune peculiar to hinv- 
felf, but arifing from a general feeling of the 
vanity of the world, and the folly of thofe en» 
gaged in its purfuits. His melancholy is there- 
fore lAore fettled than that of Hamlet, and is in 
truth more deeply rooted. He takes no fliare 
in the enjoyments of life, but abandons fociety, 
and lives in iblitude. Hamlet, wounded to the 
heart by the misfortunes which befal hioi, and 
irritated by the crimes of others, feels more 
poignantly at the time. The feelings of Jaques 

are 
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are more genera!, and therefore the more calm, * 
but from that rery caufe' are deeper and more 
fixed. It is to be obferved, however, that the 
melancholy and mifanthropy of jaqucs, like that 
of Hamlet, proceeds from excefs of tenderneft, 
from too mtrch fcnfibility to the €vHs of the 
world and the faults of mankind. His moralizing 
on the poor fequeftered flag, is a moft beaatiful 
illuftration of his tenderncfs, and of hiS nice per- 
ception and forrow for the follies and vices of 
mtn J— as his comparifon of the world to a ftage 
affords a highly finiflied piflure of the cftimation 
in which he holds human life. 

In " Timon o/Jthens^^' we are prefented with 
a charafter in many refpefls different from that 
of Hamlet or Jaques. Here we have mifan- 
thropy of a much darker hue. Soured with dif- 
ippointment j fallen from the height of profpe- 
rity into the loweft ftate of adverfity ; deceived 
by flattering friends; forfaken by the buzzing 
attendants on wealth and greatnefs, Timon con- 
ceives difguft at the world and its enjoyments ; 
arid that difguft produces hatred and averfion at 
mankind. Yet even here it is obfervable, that 
with all Timon *s mifanthropy, there is a great 
mixture of original goodnefs and benevolence. 
At his firft outfet in life he was unfufpicious, 
and wifhed to contribute to the happinefs of all 
around him. ^^ Being free himfelf, ht thought 
K 6 "all 
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*• all others fo." Difappointed in the opinion 
he had formed of the world, and (hocked witk 
the ingratitude he met with j ** brought low," 
as he is faid to be^ '' by his own heart, undone 
.<* by goodnefsy'* he becomes a prey to deep* 
gloom and miianthropy ; but with all his pii- 
fanthropy, he preferves a fen(b of honour and of 
right. 

It is to be admitted,, however, that as Timon^s. 
is a charader much inferior to,, and much lefft 
amiable than that of Hamlet or of Jaques, fa 
his mifanthiopy is of a much blacker and more 
favage nature. Hamlet's mifanthropy arifes- 
from a. deep fenfe of the guilt of others ;•— 
Jaques's from a general imprefEon of the follies 
and weakne&s of the world j—Timon*s is pro- 
duced by a felfifh fenfe of the ingratitude of others, 
to himielf. His difguft at the world, therefore,, 
i$ not mixed with the fame gentlenefs and ami« 
able tendernels which are difplayed by the other 
two ; and hepofleiTes as much mifanthropy of the 
blackeft fort as itispoi&ble for human nature to^ 
arrive at* Shakefpeare indeed holds him forth. 
as a perfon altogether bereft of reafon. He feems^ 
to have thought, that fuch a degree of mifan<- 
. thropy a& Timon is defcribed to be poileiled of>, 
was inconfiflent with the ufe of that faculty* 

In the criticifm on Hamlet which I before: 
c^uoted, it is obferved, that amidft all his melan* 

choly 
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cboly and gloomy there is a great deal of gaiety 
and playfulneft in hts deportment. The remark 
is certainly }ufty and k may be extended to the 
other cbara£lers of Shakefpeare above taken 
notice of. Notwtthftanding the fettled dejedlion 
of Jaques^ he is defcribed as pofleifing an un- 
common degree of humour. He bimfelf tells us, 
^ he is often wrapped in a mofl humorous fad- 
" nefs.** The account which he gives of the 
motley fool he met wi(h in the foreft, and the 
defcription of the feven ages of human life, are 
lively inftances of this ftrong feature in his cha«- 
fa£ler. 

Even Timon, black as his melancholy appears,, 
is not without an humour in his fadnefs. The 
joke put by him on his worthlefs friends,, in in<- 
viting them to dinner when be had none togive 
them, the converfation between him and Ape- 
mantus, and the laft fcene with tlie Poet and 
Painter, are fufficient confirmations of this re-* 
mark. 

Thedi(pofition in all thefe charaAers to a eer^ 
taini degree of jocularity and fportivenefs, is far 
horn being unnatural. On the contrary, I am 
difpofed ta think that fomething of this kind 
takes place in every perfon who is under the in* 
fluence of melancholy. There is no doubt tha4 
the mind may be fo much overwhelmed, as to 
be incapable of reli&ing any degree of fportive-^ 

ncls 
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tiefs or of gaiety; bot wlien d»e irft paroidAns 
of grief are over, "when the iriolent effisAs of 
overwhelming ^iftreft, ^jdi cannot long con- 
tinue, have fobiided, and when the mitid has 
afluttied a. tone peAaps •equaHydiftreffing, but 
more iafting and calm, and even more thought-^ 
ful, there is no time when the effeft of a joke 
will be more eafily perceived, or better under* 
flood. 

This may perhaps be accounted for by a few 
obfervations on the date of the mmd in fudi xir-» 
ctimftances, with which I (hall conclude the pre« 
fent Paper. 

A perfon under the influence of melancholy, 
or indeed of any paffion whatever, muft fre- 
quently become a fpe£lator of his own mind ♦ j 
muft often be led to view his own feelings in the 
light in which they will appear to others. View** 
ing them in this light, and in the fituition of 
perfons not under the fame prejudice, they may 
appe*ar to him very differently from what is his 
own habitual impreifion ; and in this fituation 
he may entertain fomewhat of a difpofition to 
fmile at himielf, and to admit of a joke even at 
fcis own expence. The getltlenefs of Hamlet's 
ipirit made him anxious to accommodate him« 
4elf, and bring down his own feelings to a level 

f See Theory of Moral Sentiment. 

with 
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"with thofe of die perfons around hhn ; and there- 
fore, on all occi^ons^ even in the deepeftxnelan;* - 
choly, he engages in pleafantry of converfation ; 
he even ventures to joke with Horatio on his 
mother's marriage^ which was the great caufe of 
all his forrow. 

If, as fome philofophers have maintained, ri-r 
dicule arifes from contraft, there is no fituation^ 
provided we are capable of perceiving ridicule 
at all, in which the ridiculous will appear in a 
ftronger point of view, than when the mind is 
under the dominion of melancholy. The very 
fituation muft heighten the contraft* The cir- 
cumftancex)f Crv«w^//and hisaflbctate bedaub- 
ing one another'i^ faces with ink, while they 
were in the a£i of figning the warrant for the 
death of the Kii)g ; or that of Lord LfivM with 
the fuds on his beard kiffing Hogarth^ who had 
come to fteal a drawing of him the day before 
his execution ; would have been childifb at any 
other time. 

When a perfon is in a melancholy frame of 
mind, fuch a melancholy as leads him to view 
the world and all its purfuits in a gloomy point 
of view, this is apt to produce a fort of elevation 
above the world, and an indifference about every 
thing that is going on in it. The great and the 
low, the rich" and the poor, the bufy and the 
idle^ are all feen with equal tinconcein, as paffing 
3 through 
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Ihrongh a few years to that period, when all their 
projeds will be buried in the grave. 

Divefne^ prtfco natus ah Inacho^ 
Nil inter ejf^ an pauper^ et infima 
De gente^ fub dio moreris^ 
ViSfima nil miferantis Ores. 

Omnes eodem cogimur. 

Such a perron may feel fome gratification in 
letting hrmfelf down from the melancholy emi^ 
nence from which he views human life; and,, 
confidering all its occupations as frivolous alike^ 
it vnll rather flatter than hurt his pride, to join 
tn the trifling jeft or idle merriment. 

He who is under the prefTure of grief, under 
the influence of forrow, occafioncd by (bme 
calamity, may at times feel a fort of gratification 
in efcaping from his own mind^ and from the 
dominion of his melancholy. To ufe the words 
of aa author who has a peculiar talent at ex- 
prefling the nice feelings of the human heart: 
^ There is a certain kind of trifling,, in which a. 
^^ mind not much at eafe can fometimes indulge 
** itfclf. One feels an efeape,. as it were, fronv 
*< the heart, and is fain to take up with lighter 
*^ company. It is like the theft of a truant boy,. 
*^ who goes to play for a few minutes,, while his 
«^ mafter is afleep, and throws the chiding for his. 
<«. taik upon futurity.'* 

Suchi 
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Such a difpofition of mind, however, with all 
;hat intereft which it exerts in us, with all the 
privileges it may claim, and all the plea&ntry it 
may at times enjoy, is neverthelefs deeply to be 
regretted in others, and anxioufly to be avoided 
in ourfelves. I muft the more earneftly warn 
my readers againft the indulgence of this fort of 
melancholy difpofition ; becaufe, in its firft 
ftagcs, there is fomething gratifying, fomething 
which flatters and captivates : But if allowed to 
grow into a habit, it unhinges every better fa- 
culty of the mind ; it deftroys the ufefulneft, and 
blalls the enjoyment, of life. 
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N"92. Saturday, N&wmberj^^ 17861 



To the Author of the Loukoer. 

SIR, 

A Correfpondent of yours has defcribcd the 
uneafinefs he feels from a wife of a ro* 
mantic turn of mind* It is my misfortune to 
be yoked to a hufband who would have pleafed 
that lady to a T, but who iS a perpetual diftrefs 
to me; who teazes me from morning to night 
with what he calls fentiment ; and talks for ever 
of fomething which he terms finenefs of mmd. 

I am the daughter of a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune in the fouth of Scotland, who,. 
early in life, married a Lady who brought him 
no fortune indeed, but foon enriched him with 
four fons and five daughters, of whom I am the 
eldeft. By the afliftance of a great man,, whofe 
intereft in the county my father had cfpoufed^ 
my brothers were foon fhipped oflF to India, and 
fome other far-ofF places, to fliift for themfelves, 
and puih their fortune as they beft could. It 
was more difficult to difpofc of us. My mother 

propofed 
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proporeJ to breed fome of us to bufineTs, to put 
us in a way, as flie faid, of earning an honeft 
livelihodd for ourfclvcs. The pride of my 
father could not fubmit tothis propofition, and 
he thought it better that we fhould ftarve like 
gentlewomen defcended from an ancient fa« 
mily. 

We were accordingly kept at home in the old 
and crazy manfion-boufc, where we received 
fuch an education as my tnottfaer^ affifted by our 
jjavifb-^minifter (who happened to be a rela« 
tion of 'here), ,could give us. As to my father^ 
he was To much occupied in. managing his farm, 
and Mn ')d>6uping to make the two ends of the 
year meet, that he had little kifure to bcftow 
any attcmiion iqpon ui. If at an^y time he 
addrdfled himfelf ;tt> mie ^d my fifters, it was 
to check any thing that appeared to him like 
fixtravagance in our drofs, to recommend ceco-^ 
nomy and attention to houfehold-affairs» and 
lo 'praife thoie ^bappy times when imen -werfe not 
feared from -marriage by die extravagance of 
ifrives ; and when, of courfe, every daughter 
tf a refpeiStable family was fure of a good 
itfiband as foon as ihe was brought from the 
aurfery. 

A continual flow of animal fpirits, and a 
rheerful difpofition, enabled me to fupport 
iiis life, without feeling mmch uneafiorfs^ or 

much. 
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much defire to change my fituation. When I 
had entered my twentieth year, a female Fela* 
tion of my father's, who refides chiefly in town, 
honoured us with a vifit* She was pleafed to 
exprefs much fatisfadtion with my looks and 
appearance, blamed my father for not fending 
me to town ; and faid, that were I once properly 
introduced into the world, I might be certain 
Hof a good marriage. Thefe observations were 
accompanied with a warm invitation to pafs the 
next winter at her houfe, where Ihe told my 
father it would cofl: him nothing but a mere 
trifle for my clothes, and that he might think 
himfelf very happy to be able to difpofe of a 
daughter at fo eafy a rate. 

Thefe arguments at length prevailed, and it 
was agreed that I ihould attend my couGn to 
town. I will fairly own. Sir, that I felt a cer- 
tain degree of uneafinefs at the thoughts of being 
expofed as it were to fale, and condemned 
to give my hand to the higheft bidder. My 
parents, it was plain, fent me to town with no 
other view than that I might find a huiband 
there ; and when I took leave of them, I could 
eafily fee they laid their account that I was not 
to return without one. 

Thefe refleAions were foon loft amidft the 
gaiety and hurry of a town-life ; I enjoyed its 
pleafurc^ and amufements without thinking of 

Goafe-^ 
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confequences ; and would have forgotten the 
objcS of my journey, had not my prudent kinf- 
woman recalled my attention to it from time 
to time, and inculcated, in terms fufficiently 
firong, the abfolute neceflity of changing my 
ftate. 

■ Meanwhile the feafon pafled away; and 
though I met with a fufficient degree of atten- 
tion at all public places, and though my coufin 
ipared no pains to (et me ofF to the beft advantage, 
nodiing like a ferious propofal of marriage ever 
was made* 

Such was the natural lightnefs of my fpirit, 
and eafinefs of my difpofition, that, without 
much difficulty, I reconciled myfelf to the idea 
of returning to my father's ; and nothing gave 
me any difquietude, but the thoughts of con- 
tinuing a burden on him* But the folicitude 
of my coufin, who had in a manner undertaken 
to difpofe of me, increafed daily, and afforded 
me, I muft confefs, rather amufement than 
uneafinefs. When flie faw me led out to dance 
by a younger brother, (he could not conceal her 
chagrin ; and from her manner and converfa- 
tion, a perfon unacquainted with her motive 
might have been led to think, that there way 
fomething baneful in the touch of a man who 
did not poflefs a certain fortune. 

While matters wore this unpromifing afpc£^, 
md the period fixed for my return to the coun- 
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try approached^ we went vnA a patty 

Cbcatre, to fee the: celebrated Mrs. SIdda 

in the tragedy of The.Gamefler. The 

of Mrs. Beverley £bon engaged my attem 

comgktely, that it was. feme dme befbn 

ferved, that, by an accidental change of 

in therboxy a gentleman fomewhat advan 

life, and whom I had never fecn before 

placed by me. He feemed deeply affe£l 

the play ; and after it. was over, addreiled 

ibme obfervations on the piece and the per 

ers. He appeared to be pleafed with a n 

or two which I happened to make on the 

praifed the feeling. I hadfhown during its i 

. fentation, and then, entered more deepl)^ 

the fubjedi: of {days and of feelings. I c 

fay that I underftoodall he faid; but eitfc 

did not perceive my ignorance, or kindly w 

Co- inftru& mer; and. fo continued talking i 

wastimeta retire. 

When we got. home, my coufin obferved. 
I had been well placed that evening. *^ Mr. 
<^ wardsj* faid fhe, ^^ is not one of thofe y< 
<< giddy, extravagant fops whom one gene 
M meets with at public places. He has I; 
^ (iicceeded to a large fortune by the deal 
^..2D, elder brother, andi the world fay$ i: 
<< looking out for a wife. He isjuft the 
f^ oCmaa I ibould wiib for you^ and I l 

« cnga 
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** engaged him to pinner on Monday nelet -, fo 
^ I dsTitp you may be at home." 

The imagination of my good kinfwQmaq 
dwelt, conflantly on Mr. Edwards, whom fhe 
feemed to CQiiiider as my.laft ftldce^ and many 
ft good advice I. received as to n^y condud and 
behaviouf on this important Monday* << Mr« 
** Edwards,'* faid fhe, " is a fedate, fcnfible 
^^ man ; you muft not therefore talk at random, 
^ and laugh, as you fometimes do* You muft, 
^* aboreall^ be attentive to him, and do not 
^ eogage in. any idle talk with the reft of the 
** company/' When the day came, my cowfin 
atf)end«i my toiJet ia perfon ; and, had I been 
goiiig to a hiflh^day ball, could not have 
beftowed more pains than ihe did in dreffing me 
out in the man^oer that. appeared: to her moft 
liJcdLy.tomabs an^impreffiou on |hedevx>tedMn 
Edwards. 

You may weU. believe that I was much enter* 
(tained wilih this ajaxiety tp pleafe a perfoal had 
feen but once» and who I could not fuppofe 
had ever beftowed one thcAight on me. When 
the: cpmpaay ai&mbjed^ . I found that, in the 
feledioA &9 had«i]9ade, my couftn h^d.done.me 
3919)9 j u(Uf:^* Th^ . females weire either old- or 
uncoQunoQly plain- ii| their appearance. By 
ibmiQ oiaooeuyre I was placed next to Mr« Ed* 
wards at dinner} but there^ the ridicule of my 

own 
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own fituation added to my natural flow of fpi- 
rits, and forgetting all the prudent advices I 
had received, I yielded without referve to the 
difpofition of the moment, aiid was highly 
amufed with the looks I from time to time 
received from the head of the table, which^ 
though unobferved by the reft of the company, 
were to me fufHciently intelligible. 

My artlefs unpremeditated manner was how- 
ever morefuccefsful than my coufin expeded, 
or I could forefee. Mr. Edwards repeated his 
vifits, and after fome time offered me his hand 
in the moft refpedful and delicate manner. In 
marrying Mr. Edwards I did no violence to my 
own inclinations. Though I cannot fay that I 
loved him, I efteemed his charafler ; I was 
grateful for the diftin£lions with which he had 
honoured me, and I was firmly determined to 
difcharge all the duties of a wife. 

Soon after our marriage, he carried me on 
an excurfion to England ; and as he wifhed, he 
faid, to enjoy my converfation without inter- 
ruption, we travelled alone. For the firft day 
or two I endeavoured to amufe him as I beft 
could, by talking of the face of the country, 
the towns through which we pafled, the gentle- ' 
men's feats we faw, and fuch like common 
topics. One day, however, he at once ftruck 
me dumb, by afking whether I was moft 

pleafed 
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pleafed with Marivaux or Riccoboni P I was at 
length obliged to confefs, that I did not know 
the meaning of his queftion. •* Gracious 
** Heavens !" exclaimed he, ** have you never, 
** Matilda (for fo he always calls me, though 
*< I have told him a thoufand times that I was 
** chriftened Martha}, perufed the delightful 
** pages of thefe celebrated authors?" In 
a word, Sir, -had I Xold him that I had never 
read the fcripture, he could not Have teftified 
•more a(loni(hment. 

Our jaunt was fhortened, and we hurried 
into the country, that I might, without inter- 
ruption,* apply myffilf to the ftudy of the French 
language, Without which my hu(band plainly 
infinuated that I could never be a companion 
•for a rational creature. To this I had no 
obje£lion ; and I refolved, by arduous applica- 
. tion, to make up for the deficiencies in my edu- 
cation. But this 'will not fatisfy my hufband, 
and I now plainly perceive, that were I as 
accompliflied as any of my fex, it would not 
mend the matter one bit. If I happen to be 
in good humour when he is in a grave fit 
(which, to fay the truth, he frequently is), he 
afcriUes it to want of attachment, and tells me, 
that if I felt that fympathy of foul in which 
true happinefs confifts, I could not behave in 
that manner. If I receive my friends and neigh- 
VoL. III. L >a^\j.\% 
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hours with common attention, he fays, that if 
I loved like him, I could not dedicate Co much 
of my time to the gratification of others. Jf I 
quit him to look after my houfehold -concerns, 
he talks of vulgar cares and unfeeling folici- 
tudes; though, at the fame time, with all his 
fentiment and refinement, he is by no means 
inciflFefent to the pleafurcs of the table; and it 
was but yefterday that he was out of humour 
the whole day, becaufe the mutton was over- 
roafted, and the cook had put too much garlick 
into an omelet. 

Under favour. Sir, I have been fometimes 
led to fufpeft, that the unhlippinefs of my huf- 
band proceeds from a certain degree of felfifli- 
nefs, which he has not been at pains to reftrain 
within due bounds. I would willingly, how- 
ever, do every thing in my power to remove his 
uneafinefs, but find myfelf altogether at a lofs 
how to a<Sl. His diftreffes are fo various, and 
often of fo peculiar a nature, that when I exert 
myfelf the moft to pleafe him, I frequently. give 
him the greateft pain. In this hard fituation I 
at length refolved to apply to you for advice and 
afliftance ; which will much oblige. 

Your conftant reader, 

MARTHA EDWARDS. 
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All this comes of not marrying a younger 
man. Had Mifs Martha (or Matilda, fince her 
hufband will have it fo) wedded one of the 
young gentlemen of the prefent mode, (he 
would have found him perfedly indifferent as 
to what feelings (he poffefled, or what authors 
fhe read;, but he would probably have aiked 
fome preliminary queftions about her fortune, 
which Mr. Edwards feems to have overlooked. 
As to the niceties of the table, that is a feeling 
common to both fchools, in which the new 
indeed rather furpafles the old : that ftudy there- 
fore I would recommend to Mrs. Edwards. The 
codes of ** fentiment and finenefs of mind," arc 
fo voluminous, that I know not how to defire 
her to undergo a courfe of them ; but it will 
. not be difficult for her to make herfelf miftrefs 
of Hannah GlaJJe. 



La 
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N^ 93, Saturday, Novtmber 11, 1786* 
Fortunatus et tile Decs qui novit agre/les. 

VlRG« 

/^NE of the great pleafures of a periodical 
Eflayift arifes from that fort of friendly 
and cordial intercourfe which his publication 
fometimes procures him with worthy and re- 
fpeftable charaflers. The receipt of the follow- 
ing letter has added to the lift of my acquaint- 
ance a gentleman whofe perfon indeed I am 
ignorant of, but whofe fentiments I refpefl, 
whofe forrows I revere, and whofe feelings I am 
perfuaded many of my readers (even in thefe 
days, which he holds not very fufceptible of fuch 
emotions) will warmly participate. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
T As well as you correfpondent Urbanus^ was 
^ very much pleafed with your late Paper on 
the moral ufe of the country, and the portrait 
of the excellent Lady it contained. I am an old 
man. Sir, but, thank God, with all my facul- 
ties and feelings entire and alive about me ; and 
your defcription recalled to my memory fome 

worthy 
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worthy chara£lers with which my youth was 
acquainted, and which, I am inclined to believe, 
I {hould find it a little difficult, were I even 
difpofed to look out for them, to fupply now- 
At my time of life, friends are a treafure which 
the fortunate may have preferved, but the moft 
fortunate can hardly acquire; and, if I am not 
miftaken in my opinion of the prefent race, 
there are not many friendfliips among them 
which I would be folicitous to acquire, or they 
will be likely to preferve. It is not of their 
little irregularities or imprudences I complain ; 
I know thefe muft always be expe6led and par- 
doned in the young ; and there are few of us 
old people who can recolle£^ our youthful days 
without having fome things of that fort to blufh 
for. No, Mr. Lounger, it is thcfir prudence, 
their wifdom, their forefight, their policy, I 
find fault with. They put on the livery of the 
world fo early, and have fo few of the weak- 
nefles of feeling or of fancy ! To this caufe I 
impute the want of that rural fentiment which 
your correfpondent Urbanus feems to fuppofe is 
banifhed only from the country-retreats of town- 
diffipation, from the abodes' of fafhionable and 
frivolous people, who carry all the follies and 
pleafures of a city into fcenes deftined for rural 
fimplicity and rural enjoyments. But in truth. 
Sir, the people of the country themfelves, who 
never knew falhionable life or city-diffipation, 
L 3 ViH^ 
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have now exchanged the fimple-hearted plea, 
fures which in roy younger days were common 
amongft them, for ideas of a much more felfifh 
and intereded fort. Moft of my young ac- 
quaintance there (and I fpend at leaft eight 
months of the year rn the country) are really 
arrived at that prudent way of eflimating things 
which we ufed to be diverted with in Hudibras: 

*• For what's the value of a thing. 

*' But as much mpncy as 'twill bring ?" 

Their ambition, their love, their friendfhip, all 
have this tendency; and their no-ambition, their 
no- love, their no- friendfhip, or, in one word, 
their indifference about every objefl from which 
fome worldly advantage is not to be drawn> is 
equally obfervable on the other band. 

On fuch a difpofition, Mr. Lounger, what 
impreffion is to be made by rural objeds or 
rural fcenery ? The vifions which thefe paint to 
fancy, or the tender ties they have on remem- 
brance, cannot find room in an imagination or 
a heart made callous by felfifh and interefted 
indifference, 'Tis with regret rather than refent- 
inent that I perceive this fort of turn fo preva- 
lent among the young people of my acquaint* 
ance, or thofe with whom I am conneAed. I 
have now, alas ! no child of my own in whom I 

caa 
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can either lament fuch a failing, or be proud of« 
the want of it. 

I think myfelf happy. Sir, that, even at my 
advanced period of life, I am Ail! fufceptible of 
fuch impreflions as thofe which your 87th num- 
l>er imputes to rural contemplation. At this 
feafon, above all others, methinks they are to 
be enjoyed. Now, in this fading time of the 
year, when the flufli of vegetation, and the glow 
of maturity is paft, when the fields put on a 
fober, or rather a faddened appearance, I look 
on the well-known fcencry around my country- 
dwelling, as I would on a friend fallen from the 
pride of profperity to a more humble and a more 
interefting fituation. The withering grafs thsit 
whittles on the unflieltered bank ; the fallen 
leaves ftrewed over the woodland path j the 
filence of the ahnoft naked copfe, which not 
long ago rung with the mufic of the birds ; the 
flocking of their little tribes that feem mute 
with the dread of ills to. come; the querulous 
call of the partridge in the bare brown field, and 
the foft low fong of the red-breaft from the 
houfehold (bed; this penfive landfcape, with 
thefe plaintive accompaniments, dimmed by a 
grey Oftober fky, which we look on with th« 
thoughts of its (hortened and flill ihortening 
light ; all this prefTes on my bofom a certaia 
dill and gentle melancholy, which I would not 
L 4 part 
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part with for all the pleafure that miith could 
give, for all the luxury that wealth could buy. 

You fay truly, in one of your late Papers,, 
that poetry is almoft extinguiflied among us: 
it is one of my old-fafliioned propenfities to be 
fond of poetry, to be delighted with its defcrip- 
lions, to be afFeded by its fentiments. I find in 
genuine poetry a fort of opening to the feelings 
of my mind, to which my own expreflion could 
not give vent ; I fee in its defcriptions, a pidure 
more lively and better compofed than nny own 
lefs diftin<^ and lefs vivid ideas of the objeds 
around me could furnifb. It is with fuch im- 
preffions that I read the following lines of Thom- 
fon's Autumn, introdu£live of the folemn and 
beautiful apoflropbe to philofophic melancholy. 

** But fee the fading man^y-colour'd woods,. 
** Shade deepening over {bade, the country round 
<' Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dufk and dun, 
*' Of every hue, from wan-declining green 
*' To footy dark. Thefe now the lonefome 

" Mufc, 
** Low-whifpering, lead into their leaf-ftrown 

" walks, 
*' And give the feafon in its lateft view. 

** Meantime, light-fliadowing all, a fobcr calm 
«« Fleeces unbounded ether j whofe leaft wave 
*' Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
" The gentle current : while illiimin'd wide 

« Thic 
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** The dewy-lkirted clouds imbibe the fun, 
" And thro' their lucid veil his foftcn'd force 
•* Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the 

" time, 
** For thofe whom Wifdom and whom Nature 

** charm, 
** To fteal themfelves from the degenerate 

" crowd, 
*' And foar above this little fcene of things; 
*' To tread low-thoughted Vice beneath their 

" feet, 
*' To foothe the throbbing paflions into peace, 
" And wooe lone Quiet in her filent walks." 

About this time three years, Sir, I had the 
misfortune to lofe a daughter, the laft furvivor 
of my family, whom her mother, dying at her 
birth, left a legacy to my tendernefs, who 
clofed a life of the moft exemplary goodnefs, of 
the moft tender filial duty, of the warmeft bene- 
volence, of the moft exalted piety, by a very 
gradual, but not unperceived decay. When I 
think on the returning feafon of this calamity, 
when I fee the laft fading flowers of autumn, 
which my Harriet ufed to gather with a kind of 
fympathetic fadnefs, and hear the fmall chirping 
note of the flocking linnets, which fhe ufed to 
make me obferve as the elegy of the year ! when 
I have drawn her pidure in the midft of this 
L 5 rural 
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rural fcenery, and then refleft on her many 
virtues and accompliihmencs, on her early and 
unceafing attentions to myfelf, her gentle and 
winning manners to every one around her ; when 
I remember her refignation during the progrefs 
of her diforder, her unfhaken and fublime piety in 
its lateft ftagips ; when thefe recollecSions fill my 
mind, in conjunflion with the drooping Images 
of the feafon, and the fenfe of my own waning 
period of life ; I feel a mixture of fadnefs and 
of compofure, of humility and of elevation of 
fpirit, which I think. Sir, a man would ill ex- 
change for any degree of unfeeling prudence, or 
of worldly wifdom and indifference. 

The attachment to rural objc£ls is like that 
family-affe(3ion which a warm and uncorrupted 
mind preferves for its relations and early ac- 
quaintance. In a town, the lively partiality and 
predileftion for thefe relations and friends, is 
weakened or loft in the general intercourfe of 
the multitude around us. In a town, external 
obje£is are fo common, fo unappropriated to 
ourfelves, and are fo liable to j^ange and to de- 
cay, that we cannot feel any clofc or permanent 
conne<9ion with them. In the country, we 
remember them unchanged for a long fpace of 
time, and for that fpace known and frequented 
by fcarce any but ourfelves. ** Methinks I 
«^ fhould bate'' (fays a young Lady, the child 

of 
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of fi£lion, yet drawn with many features like 
that excellent girl I loft), " methinks I fhould 
" hate to have been born in a town. When I 
" fay my native brook, or my native hill, I talk 
** of friends, of whom the remembrance warms 
** my heart." When the memory of perfons 
we dearly loved is connedled with the view of 
thofe objefls, they have then a double link to 
the foul. It were tender enough for me to view 
fome ancient trees that form my common even- 
ing-walk, did I only remember what I was when 
I firft fported under their fhade, and what I am 
when I reft under it now ; but it is doubly 
tender, when I think of thofe with whom I have 
walked there ; of her whom but^a few fummers 
ago 1 faw beneath thofe beeches, fmiling in 
health, and beauty, and happinefs, her prefent 
days lighted up with innocence and mirth, and 
her future drawn in the flattering colours of 
fancy and of hope. 

But I know not why I fhould trouble you with 
this recital of the fituation and feelings of an 
individual, or indeed why I fhould have written 
to you at all, except that I catched*a fort of 
congenial fpiritfrom your 87th number, and was 
led by the letter of Urbanus, to compare your 
defcription of a perfonage in former times, with 
thofe whofe fentiments I fometimes hear in the 
prefent days. I am not fure that thefe have 
L 6 gained 
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gained in point of fubftance, what they have 
loft in point of imagination. Power, and 
wealth, and luxury, are relative terms; and if 
addrefs, and prudence, and policy, can only 
acquire us our (hare, we fhall not account 
ourfelves more powerful, more rich, or more 
luxurious, than when in the little we pofieiTed 
we were ftill equal to thofe around us. But if 
we have narrowed the fources of internal comfort 
and internal enjoyment, if we have debafed the 
powers or corrupted the purity of the^ mind, if 
we have blunted the fympathy or contrafled the 
afFeftions of the heart, we have loft fomc of 
that treafure which was abfolutely our own, 
and derived not its value from comparative efti- 
mation. Above all, if we have allowed the 
prudence or the interefts of this world, to fliut 
out from our fouls the view or the hopes of a 
better, we have quenched that light which would 
have cheered the darknefs of afflidion, and the 
evening of old age, which at this moment, Mr, 
Lounger (for, like an old man, I muft come 
back to myfelf ), I feel reftoring me my virtuous 
friends, my loved relations, my deareft child ! 

I am> &Cr 

ADRASTUS. 
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N® 94. Saturday, November 18, 1786. 

Vos lene confiUum et datis^ el dato 
Gaudetis. ' HoR. 

To the Author of the Lounger, 

SIR, 
'X' HOUGH you, and other writers of your 
fort, are conftantly recommending bene- 
volence and focial afFedlion, as not only the 
moft laudable, but as the happied difpofitions 
of mind.; yet I confefs I am inclined to doubt 
at leaft one half of the propofition* The care 
we take of our neighbours is oftener praifed than 
rewarded, and fometimes it has the misfortune 
to meet neither with approbation nor recom- 
penfe. That I have fome reafon to fay fo, Mr. 
Lounger, I fancy you will be inclined to allow^ 
when I tell you how it has fared with myfelf. 

I was, from my earlicft years, difpofed to 
think more of other people's advantage than of 
my own. When a't fchool, I was the great 
prompter both of ftudy and of amufement, tho' 
I was nowife remarkable for excelling in the 
one or enjoying the other. I fhewed the firft 
boys of our clafs the eafieft way of getting their 
lefTons and performing their exercifes^ but I 

feldom 
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feldom could be at the trouble to get or to per- 
form my own, I laid excellent plans for new 
games, truant expeditions, and little plots of 
mifchief J but being of a weakly conftitution, 
and of not a very refolute mind, I feldom was 
an aftor in the amufement or the adventure : 
as 1 had, however, a fort of vanity, which was 
flattered by the imputation of the advice, I was 
often flogged for tricks I had not played, and 
idle diverfions in which I had not partaken. I 
was generally pitched on as a fort of ambafllador 
when a play-day was to be aflced, or a boy begged 
off; becaufe 1 liked to put myfelf forward, and 
was readier with my tongue than my hand. But 
in this office 1 was very ill rewarded for my 
trouble ; I was fometimes whipped in place of 
him whofe. pardon I had the afllurance to aflc, 
and often left out of the party whofe play I had 
been fo lucky as to obtain. 

Thefe difappointments, however, did not 
damp the natural ardour of my difpofition to 
ferve my friends. Genius, it has been obferv- 
ed, rather grows upon control: my genius 
was that of giving advice, and it feemed rather 
to incr^afe than to abate as I grew up into life. 
1 chofe a profeflion which was very well calcu- 
lated for indulging this propenfity, that of a 
phyfician, and went through a regular courfe 
of education to qualify myfelf for a degree; 

whicb^ 
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which, however, I failed of obtaining at the 
univerfity in which I ftudied, having incurred 
the difplcafure of the profeflbrs, from being the 
promoter, as they faid, of certain cabals among 
the ftudents, which difturbed the peace of the 
community. For obtaining that honorary dif- 
tin£lion, 1 was obliged to go to a foreign uni- 
verfity, where, from a want of the language, 
I was prevented from giving fo much good 
advice as I fhould otherwifc have been inclined 
to beftow. 

When I returned to my native country, I 
was rcfolved to make up for this unprofitable 
interval of filence, by a liberal ufe of my talent 
for advifing. But I- don't know how it hap- 
pened, except from that difpofition which genius 
has rather to voluntary than to cxpcded exer- 
tion, I had not half the pleafure in giving 
advice as a phyfician, that I felt in offering my 
counfel in any other cafe of doubt or of diffi- 
culty. It might perhaps be owing to this that 
I was little confulted ; and in fome houfes into 
which I had got accefs as a dodoj, it was 
alleged that I raifed fuch a ferment by my non- 
medical advice, as all my fedatives were unable 
to allay. On my fkill as a phyfician I bore at- 
tacks without much emotion j but, confcious 
of the purity of my intentions, 1 was furprifed 
to hear my condudl as a man arraigned ; afto- 
niflied, when an advifer like myfelf cautioned 
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me againft intermeddling with other people's 
affairs; told me, that nothing Was fo hurtful to 
one's felf as the telling people difagreeable truths ; 
and that, if 1 was not on my guard, I would 
foon be (hunned as a bufy-body and an incen- 
diary, who fet every family into which he was 
admitted by the ears, 

In confequence of the caution cfFered me by 
this teller of agreeable truths, I was determined, 
notwithftanding my natural philanthropy, to 
wilh-hold the counfel of which I faw moft of 
my neighbours ftand fo much in need, when an 
incident happened that put me a good deal in 
fpirits with myfelf and in favour with the 
world. An uncle died, ahd left me heir to a 
coiifiderable fum which he pofleffed in the 
Funds. By his death I found myfelf to have 
acquired a great deal of wifdom and perfuafion, 
as well as money ; and, while that money lafted, 
feldom met with a man or a woman who 
did not find my advice perfedly prudent and 
ufeful. It was indeed frequently given in a 
way exaftly the reverfe of what my profcflion 
(which I now followed only for myamufement) 
fhould have taught me. The fee commonly 
accompanied the prefcription, in the form of a 
loan, a prefent, a fubfcription, or fomc fijch 
genteel denomination ; and I had among my 
patients perfons of very great confidcration, and 
of the moft eminent talents. I fcarce remem- 
ber 
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her any who obftinately and bluntly refufed my 
advice, except one author,^ whom I earneftly 
advifed to fupprefs a dedication he (hewed me 
to a fmali volume of poems, with which he was 
about to favour the public. This was a matter 
too in which I thought I had the beft title to 
offer my opinion, as the book was to be dedi-. 
cated to myfelf, and I had fet down my name 
for one hundred copies. 

In the difpofal of the riches with which this 
unexpeded death of my relation had endowed 
me, I was equally benevoleht and difinterefted: 
as in the other parts of my condudt. The 
eifeSs of this were, as in other cafes, more be- 
neficial to my friends than to myfelf: by that 
hofpitality with which I repaid the gratitude of 
thofe whofe meafures I prompted or advifed ;. 
by the facility with which I entered into money- 
engagements, in aid of thofe meafures ; by 
becoming a (barer in feveral proje6ls, of which 
I had the chief management and dired^ion, and 
in which therefore 1 generally had the honour 
of making the firft and largeft advances ; and 
by laying out money according to the advice of 
ibme of the ableft men in that department (for 
after I grew rich I had got advifers too) ; by all 
thefe means, Mr. Lounger, in the courfe often 
or twelve years, I found my uncle's inheritance 
almoft entirely exhauded, and I was left in the 
decline of life with no other provifion than ^ 
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very finall annyity, which the wreck of it en- 
abled me to purchafe. 

I was, however, al way sofa fanguine, thought- 
Icfs difpofition, and not eafily put out of tem- 
per with the circumftances in which fortune 
had placed me. My annuity, fmall as it was, 
enabled me to keep up a decent appearance; 
and my degree gave mc a convenient, and, 
in this country, a rcfpeilable appellation. I 
had gained, too, fome experience during the 
viciffitudes of my fortune, and in my days of 
profperity Iiad, as I mentioned above, known 
what it was to receive as well as to offer 
advice. On this experience, and an attention 
to my own feelings, 1 built the fyftem of my 
future conduct ; and by a diligent attention 
to the feelings of others, I have been able to 
purfue it with very tolerable fuccefs. I ftill 
continue my profeffion of advifer \ but I now 
give advice after a manner perfcdly differ- 
ent from that in which I fet out, not ac- 
cording to the cafe in which 1 am confulted, 
but according to the inclination of him or her 
who confults me. 

You cannot eafily imagine. Sir, how much 
good- will this deportment has gained me. In- 
ftead of the diftant acquaintance and cold re- 
ception which in the days of my honeft counfel 
I generally met with, I now find myfelf fur- 
rounded by friends and well- withers wherever 

I go. 
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I go, I dine fix days in the week at good tables, 
have frequent invitations to parties of pleafure j 
nay, I might have even fome profeffional ad- 
vantage, if I was inclined to lay hold of it, and 
might be fee'd for prefcribing remedies to people 
of fafbion, of which themfelves have firft told 
me the infallibility. I had a prefent of a gold 
fnuff-box from an old gouty Lord, for liilening 
to his account of the virtues of fulphur water ', 
and my Lady Notable lately fent me a fuit of 
damaik of her own making, for having ftaid to 
witnefs fome experiments with her favourite 

Not only indeed in medicine, in which I might 
be fuppofed to have fome knowledge, but in 
moft other arts and fciences, this fame echo* 
counfel has given me the character of being 
vtry fkilful and well informed. I have acquired 
a great charader for connoifleurfhip in paint- 
ing, by advifing the great collector, Mr. Tinto^ 
to purchafe, as an original Vandyke^ a pi(5lure 
which his ordinary counfellor in thefe matters 
had infifted, in fpite of his patron's aflertion, 
was but a copy ; and an author of great reputa- 
tion has mentioned me as one of the jufteft cri- 
tics of his acquaintance, becauie I gave it as my 
opinion, that he fhould by all means retain a 
flmile in his new tragedy, which an aiSor would 
have had him cut out as too long and unnatural. 

At 
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At the theatre my advice is followed, even by 
that inoft unadvifable of all profeffions, the 
players, ever fince I told Mr. ■ that he was 
an incomparable Macbeth^ and advifed Mrs. — — 
to play JulUt in her grand climafteric, 

I fometimes make friends, and eftablifli my 
reputation for tafte, as much by difTuading from 
vhat ibould not, as by advifmg what fhould be 
done. I have eat venifon half a dozen times at 
Lord Fijio^s country-feat, ever fince I begged 
him not to think of building fuch a clumfy 
temple as his neighbour Sir Paul Profpe£f has • 
lately ereded ; and have been very much a man 
a bonnes fortunes in the good graces of Mifs 
Tripp^tj fince one morning t' »t I difluaded her 
from wearing a gypfey hat with pink ribbons^ 
which made Lady Bell Airy look fo frightful at 
the Aflembly a few evenings before. 

On one occafion only I recolleft my method of 
giving counfel to have failed of being acceptable : 
III my young days, when I had the foolifh way 
of advifing inconfiderately, I had given a de- 
cided opinion againft a friend's marrying his 
maid-fervant, who a few days after firft (hewed 
his being eftranged from me, by leaving me out 
of the company he invited to the chriftening of 
his firft child. In my wiferdays, I was confulted 
by another friend on a fimilar occafion. I ad- 
vifed him by all means to marry. I did not fee 

htm 
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him till a twelvemonth after ; he feemed to bear 
me no good-will for my advice ; and the firft 
token of reconciliation I received from him was a 
• few weeks ago, by a letter to his wife's funeral. 

I have thus very candidly communicated to 
you, Mr. Lounger, my method of giving advice, 
fo agreeable to the advifed, as well as fo highly 
advantageous to the advifer. I communicate it 
to you from a very friendly motive ; becaufc I 
think I have obferved, that in many of your 
Papers you have rather (hewn a difpofition to 
give counfel to your readers in my firft manner, 
which, before I had been taught better things, 
made me fo unwelcome a gueft and fo difagree- 
able a companion/:^ Believe me, you will find it 
much more expedient to perform this friendly 
office according to the improved fyftem which 
at prefent I follow with fo much applaufe and 
fuccefs. But I forget that it is probable you 
defign your Work rather for pofterity than the 
prefent times ; in which cafe, you are certainly 
very much in the right to adopt the oppofite 
plan 5 and in that view of the matter, it has my 
entire approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

VALERIUS VELVET. 
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No 95. Saturday, November ^$^ 1786. 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance, 

JoHKSON. 

"^nr^HEN I returned from my morning's 
walk one day of laft week, Peter informed 
me that a young gentleman had called, who 
would not tell his name, but promifed to call 
again in the evening, and in the mean time left 
a letter, which he faid would inform me who 
he was. " I think. Sir,'' faid Peter, while I 
was opening the letter, " that were he a little 
** older, and had a major wig inftead of his 
** own brown hair in round curls on his neck, 
** that one might difcover a likenefs between him 
•' and Colonel Cauftic.^* There was fome rea- 
fon for the refemblance ; for in faft it was a 
young relation of the Colonel's, who had been 
two or three years at an Englifli univerfity, and 
is now come hither for the winter to ftudy fome 
particular branches at ours. He brought me a 
letter of introduftion from my worthy friend 
his kinfman, which gave him, in the Colonel's 
delicate way, a great deal of commendation, 

though 
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though I am perfuaded, from what I have feen 
of him, no more than he merits. " He is really 
" a fine boy," faid the Colonel's letter, " and I 
" think you will like him the better that he pre- 
*' tends to be no more. He has neither learned 
** to be a Fop nor a Prig at college ; and though 
" a little flighty and light-headed now and then, 
** has a foundnefs at heart that never deceives 
*' one. The lad has a claffical tafte, and has 
*' written fome love-verfes that would not have 
*' difgraced better times^ when the women were 
*' worthy of them/* 

When he came in the evening, I found his 
appearance very prepoflefling, and not the lefs 
fo, that I really imagined I faw fome of that re- 
femblance which Peter's fagacity had difcovered. 
Peter laid two covers without my bidding; and 
the young gentleman accepted the invitation they 
implied. After our little fupper, we got fo well 
acquainted, and felt ourfelves fo much related 
through the conne£lion of Colonel Cauftic, that 
the young man, as I wiflied, forgot the differ- 
ence of our age, and the latenefs of his introduc- 
tion, and we quoted Horace, told college anec- 
dotes, repeated college verfes, and laughed at col- 
lege puns, till midnight. ^ 

He pleafed me much with the afFedion he 

exprefTed for my old friend and his fifter, with 

whom he ha(^rpent feveral weeks previous to 

8 his 
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his coming hither, " Don't you think Mifs 
*« Cauftic^ Sir," faid he, " one of the moft ex- 
** cellent women in the world ? and then her 
«* brother's aflFeflion for her ! methinks I like 
«' both the better every time he fpeaks of his 
«* fifter. We were talking one day of a book 

*' of receipts which flie had copied, ** There 

«' wants one here," faid the Colonel, *' which 
*' my fifter poflefles beyond any body I know ; 

«« a receipt for making people happy." She 

<< has a way of doing kind things with fo little 
<« pretenfion ! She had talked lately of getting 
<< fome pieces of drefs from town, and when flie 
<« heard of my fetting out, had put twenty 
" guineas into my hand as her agent in the 
** bufinefs ; but when fhe took leave of me, 
<< {he faid, (he found fhe ihould have no occaiion 
*' for any addition to her wardrobe this year. 

«' But you muft lay out the twenty 

** guineas," faid (he, '* in looking at the fa(hion- 
•<' able drefTes of this winter, that you may be 
' ** able to inftrudl me in my purchafes for the 
« next." 

*' You never faw the Colonel (continued his 
<* young friend) in better health or fpirits than 
*' he is at prefent. He put one or two of his 
'* old guns in order on my account, and walked 
** out with me hfbfelf, to (hew me the grounds 
** where the game was to be f<ahifnd, which he 

*• fays 
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** fays was almoft as plentiful this feafon, as it 
** was when he was a Ihooter.'* — " Why does 
" he not come to town?" faid I. — ** I afked 
" him that queftion^ Sir ; but he told me he 
" did not intend to be in town ; and yet I be- 
*' lieve he was much the better for his laft ex- 
«* curfion hither."—" I am perfuaded the jour- 
** ney would be of fervice to him."— His young 
relation fmiled. ** I believe it was not fo much . 
*' the journey to Edinburgh, as the follies he 
** faw there, that did him fo much good. He 
** fwallowed a thoufand impertinences, he fays, 
** when here; and his fifter tells me he has 
<* chewed the cud on them ever fince. Every 
** time he related any of them to her or to me, 
** he feemed to be better pleafed with himfelf, 
""" and with the times which he calls his own ; 
** though I am happy to believe that he will 
*' live thefe dozen years, to tell us that he has 
«* nothing to do with the prefent times. He 
<* fays, he does not intend being in town again, 
<< becaufe the novelty that amufed him the laft 
" time he was there is over. I fliould only find, 
<* faid he, the fame follies and the fame vices ; 
** the fame coarfe or frivolous men, and the 
'* fame vulgar or giddy women, I faw there two 
** winters ago." 

" Butyoumayaflurehim,"faidI, " heismif- 
•* taken; that I have received undoubted intelli- 

VoL. HL M « gence. 
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*< gence, that there istobenofol]y,no vice,among 
^< us this winter ; that our private fociety is tc 

^( be decent and well-bred, our public places or- 

^* derly and well regulated ; that there will be nc 

^* bludgeonM beaux to juftle him in his walks, 

•* nor female cavaliers to ftarc him out of coun- 

** tenance; that our dinners are to afford the 

** elegant entertainment of Attic conviviality, 

** " the feaft of reafon, and the flow of foul ;" 

^* that the tea-tables of the ladies are to be 

*• fchools of delicacy, refinement, and inflruc- 

** tive converfation ; that Lady Rumpus has 

*« learned filence, old — fobriety, and his fon 

** decorum ; that our aflemblies, inftead of 

** fine ladies lolloping through country-dances 

** with jffw mefty are to be filled with fine uwnen^ 

<* who are to dance minuets with fine gentlemen ; 

'< that at our concerts people of faihion are to 

^< liilen to the mufic, and that the mufic is tobi 

" worth theljftening to; that our Theatre-— 

'* But you fhall hear what it is to be from better 

** authority, I received this very morning a 

^ letter on that fubjeft, which, among other 

*^ novelties, you may communicate to the Colo- 

** ncl. Here it is, fealed with a Shakefpeare*% 

** head, and dated from Holyroodhoufe** 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
T Prefume, from the uniform pra£lice of your 
predeceflbrs, and indeed from feveral of your 
eariicr Papers, that the flate of the Theatre is 
by BO means a fubjed of indifference to you. In 
this belief, I make bold to trouble you with a 
Letter concerning our Scottifh Stage, which I 
hope will meet with your attention. I think. 
Sir, I may prefume to fay, that I am not an 
unqualified correfpondent on that fubjedt, having 
pafied moft of my life behind the Scenes, in 
different parts of the kingdom, and have reafon 
to flatter myfelf with having been of confider- 
able ufe to the Stage, though my labours have 
not proved fo advantageous to myfelf as I had 
reafon to look for. I was the firft who brought 
any thing like difeipline among Bayes's Light 
Horfe\ 1 had a very principal hand in the Sea 
in Harkquin's Invajion ; and gave the Plan for 
the conftrudlion of the famous Cloud which 
took up the deities in Midas. Thefe, and many 
other fervices of equal importance, have been 
long forgotten. I will make no perfonal re- 
fiedions. Sir ; but Managers are well known 
not to be always fo attentive to merit as they 
M a ought 
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ought to be. I know it has been faid, that I 
was difmifled from the London Theatre, on ac- 
count of an unfortunate accident, to wit, the 
falling of a flying dragon, which I had invented 
for a new Pantomime ; by which the Devil and 
Dr. Fauftus were both killed on the fpot. But, 
in the firft place, the ftory is falfe in itfclf, the 
DoSor having only broke his nofe, and the 
Devil his tail by the accident ; and at any rate, 
the dragon was not of my conftrud^ion, but one 
borrowed from the Opera-houfe, which had 
been foundered by hard riding in the ballet of 
^afon and Medea, 

\ underiland. Sir, that It is intended this 
winter to make a very material improvement on 
the Theatre at Edinburgh, by bringing down 
the Sadler* 5 JVells Company, to perform here 
during a confiderable part of the feafon. I 
v^iil not have the vanity to fay, that this was 
entirely owing to a fuggeftion of mine ; yet it is 
certain that J hinted at fuch an improvement 
feveral months ago, at the houfe of a gentleman, 
an old acquaintance^ with whom I fometimes 
take a Sunday's dinner, wJio is on very intimate 
terms with the Gentlem^ who drefles the 
Manager. But whoever may claim the honour 
of the invention. Sir, I cannot help congratulat- 
ing this country on the event, whiqh 1 look on 
as proceeding from the faa^c libpr^ and enlafjged 

ipirit 
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fpirit that has given rife to the Commercial 
Treaty with France. Undoubtedly a free and 
full communication and interchange of com- 
modities is of advantage both among Nations and 
Theatres ; and the jealoufics and rivalfhips that 
ufed to fubfift between contending Houfes were 
extremely hurtful to all parties. It is the duty 
of every good citizen to promote an objefl: (6 
defirable as that of a friendly intercourfe and 
mutual co-operation between fuch focieties, for 
the entertainment of the public. With fuch good 
intentions, I beg leave to lay before you the 
jfketch of a PTan for the more clofe and intimate 
tjnion of the theatrical and dancing or tumbling 
kingdoms, by their not only occupying thfc fame 
ground^ and alternately exhibiting on the fame 
ftage, but by their mutually coalefcing and incor- 
porating with one another, fo as to give a Play 
all the decoration and movement of a Dance of 
a Tumbling, and a Dance or a Tumbling all the 
intereft and bufinefs of a Play. What an excel- 
lent entertainment, for inftance, would Mac- 
beth or Hamlet afford, if the plan of theDramsk 
were prcferved, according to the ancient thea- 
trical mode, and the unfolding and progrefs of it 
brought forth according to the new or Sadler'^- 
Wells fchool. The Soliloquies might be turned 
into Hornpipes, the Battles into Country Bumpi 
kins, and the refpedive Courts of Scotland and 
M 3 Denmark 
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Denmark might exhibit themfelves to great ad^^ 
vantage in a Cotillon ; or the folemn fccncs 
might be performed on the Slack Wire, the 
more animated from the Tight Rope, and the 
buftleofa full Stage would naturally fall into 
Feats of Agility and Lofty Tumbling. In 
Macbeth^ the Little Devil would be quite in his 
element. In the tragedy of Venice Preferv*dy 
what a brilliant High Dance might Pierre in the 
fenate-houfe perform in his chains (which is 
indeed but one ftep beyond his ordinary ftyle of 
a£ting in that fcene) ; and the fenators (fuch of 
them at leafl whofe robes would bear looking at 
behind) might join the inferior confpiratois as 
Figurania* 

Comedy will eafily and naturally Aide into the 
department of her fifler-arts ; and as £be has al- 
ready betaken herfelf almoft entirely to tinging 
on the Englifh Stage, (he may with great pro* 
priety become a dancer on the Scotch Theatre. 
As to Farces or petites Pieces, I think they may 
admit of a different fet of performers, and be 
played with applaufe by a£tors of the animal 
creation. General Jackoo^ of the Sadler's Wells 
Company, who I'm told has a very quick ^«^^ 
nxight foon be made perfevS in Fribble \ and the 
wonderful Englijh Bull- dog be brought out in 
the part of Major Sturgeon. It could not but 
afford pleafure to every rational and philofophic 

mind. 
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mind, thus to fee the lower orders of creatloa 
brought forward a ftep in the fcale of being, and 
afluming, on the Stage of Edinburgh, a rank 
and confequence which partial nature has denied 
them. 

But though the fuper{lru£lure of dancing and 
tumbling is thus propofed ta be raifed on the 
o]d theatrical foundation ; yet, Sir, it is by n6 
means any part of my plan to difcard or render 
unnecefiary the prefent incumbents of the 
Theatre* Their exertions will neceflarily b«^ 
united with their new aflbciates from Sadler's 
Wells, to get up, as it is called, the pieces which 
are to be performed in this new manner ; and I 
have too much knowledge of the extent and 
verfatility of their genius, not to be convinced 
that they will eafily accommodate themielves to 
the change. Some of the bed Tragedians of 
our prefent company will readily acquire the 
walk of the Tight-rope ; moft of the Ladies, J 
am fure, will have no objeAion to put them«<* 
felves under the tuition of the Devil, in the 
tumbling way ; and feveral of the moft cele- 
brated comic performers are already fo excellent 
in the ^£/?«r^ line, as to give aflurance of their 
arriving 'at the firft degree of eminence in that 
department. 

And now. Sir, give me leave to ftate fome of 

the obvious advantages that will arife from this 

M 4 nev^ 
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how to carry on the dialogue of d piece through 
the fpace of five, or even of three a£ls. In the 
improved method I have taken the liberty to 
iuggeft, an author will not only, like fome of 
our modern dramatifts, have no occafion to 
write well, but he or fhe may adually compofe 
a very good play, without having ever learned to 
write or read at all. 

Many other advantages might be fhewn to 
refult from this propofed alteration of the mode 
of reprefenting theatrical pieces; but I flatter 
myfelf, that even the imperfed announcement of 
the plan which I have given, will be fufficient 
to intitle it to the favour and patronage of per- 
fons of tafte and knowledge; among whom, 
without flattery. Sir, I clafs the author of the 
Lounger in a very diftinguifhed rank« 

I have the honour to be, ice. 

RICHARD BUSKIN. 



I doubt not but it will afford pleafure to Mr. 
Bufkin to be told, that my young academical 
friend approved very much of his propofiil. ** In 
** ancient Greece," laid he, " though they did 
** not carry this matter quite fo far as your cor- 
** refpondent propofes, yet dancing made a chief 
*' part of the entertainment in dramatic repre- 

" fentations. 
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" fentations. The verfes indeed of Sophocles and 
** Euripides were recited, but as we have no So- 
** phoclefes or Euripidefes now, and fcarce any 
** a£lors who could fpeak their verfes if we had, 
** I believe Mr. Bujkin*s plan to be a very ex- 
" pedient one, I remember one of our fellows 
'* at college, who liked eccentric anecdotes, 
*' ufed to tell us of a company of Comedians he 
*' fell in with in a country excurfion, who 
** having, by fome little misfortune, loft their 
*' principal a«Slor, gave out their next day's bill 
*' in thefe words : " On Monday will be pre- 
^' fen ted the Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Den-' 
** mark ; the part of Hamlet^ for that night, to 
" be left out." 

I 
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N* 96. Saturday, December 2, 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

Aureus banc vitam in terris Saturnus agehat, 

ViRcr. 

SIR, 
A S in reading, either for inftruSion or en- 
tertainment, one is always moft ftruck 
with what comes neareft to one's felf, we who are 
in the country have been particularly attentive 
to your^rural papers. The family of which I 
am a member at prefenr, have been very much 
entertained with them. We have found out 
feveral of our acquaintance in the letter of Ur- 
banus; and even the piflure of your godmother, 
though a little antiquated, was too ftrongly 
marked for fome of our party not to difcover a 
refemblance to it. jtdrq/ius*s portrait of him- 
felf was too ferious for our meddling with. We 
never allow our imaginations to fport with the 
facrednefs of forrow. 

Since the receipt of thofe papers, it has be- 
come an amufement here to draw Iketches for 

the 
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the Lounger ; and fome of us laft night after 
fupper propofed, that every one (hould paint his 
neighbour. To this fancy and a rainy morn- 
ing you owe this letter. I will try to give you 
the whole groupe j I am fure, if I could do it 
juftice, it fhould pleafe your benevolent readers 
better than the pi<9ure of Urbanus, though I 
give that gentleman perfecEl credit for the fide- 
lity as well as the power of his pencil. But a 
family-piece of Greuze is more pleafing, though 
perhaps lefs valued, than one of Hemjkirk or 7i- 
niersn 

That I may, however, take no advantage, I 
will begin with myfelf. I am not of fo ferious 
a difpofition as Adraftus, yet am I not altogether 
without fome of that rural fentiment which he 
indulges, and which you defcribe. I own I had 
acuter feelings fome five and twenty years ago ; 
but having now lived half a century, I am be- 
come a good deal lefs heroic, lefs vifionary, and 
lefs tender than I was; yet I have not for- 
gotten what my own feelings were, and I can 
perfeflly underftand what thofe of younger men 
are ; I confefs I like to fee them as warm as I 
myfelf was at their age, and enjoy a fort of felf- 
flattery in thinking that I have learned to be 
wifer, by being a little older than they. Some- 
thing of the fame refleSion I venture now and 
then to indulge, from the circumftance of being 

a ba- 
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a bachelor; I think myfclf as well as I am, and 
yet I am pleafed to fee a hufband and a father 
happy. And as I am neither from age nor fit^a- 
tion quite condemned to celibacy, I have that 
fort of intereft in an amiable woman or a pro- 
mifing child, that makes their company very 
agreeable to me, and I believe mine not un« 
pleafant to them. I have, thank God, good 
health and good fpirits ; was bred fomewhat of 
a fcholar by my father, who lived in town, and 
a pretty complete fportfman by my grandfather, 
who refided in the country. When at fchool, 
I ftole an hour or two in the evening to learn 
mufic, and had a tolerable knack at making bad 
verfes when at college. In fliort, there are few 
things come acrofs me in which I am quite left 
out, and I have not the vanity of excellence to 
fupport in any of them. 

I generally fpend feme months of Autumn in 
the country, and this feafon have paflcd* them 
very agreeably at the houfc of a gentleman, who, 
from particular circumftances, I am pretty con- 
fident is the perfon you once mentioned under 
the appellation of Bptevolus. A general idea 
of his charaQer you have given in the paper 
I allude to : of his family and their country- 
life, will you allow mc to try a little (ketch 
now ? 

Yoa 
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You have hinted at the ufe Benevolus amkes 
of his wealth. In the country, as far as we can 
gather from thofe around him, he gives largely ; 
but as it is neither from the impulfe of fickly 
fentiment or ihallow vanity, his largefles tend 
oftener to incite induftry than to fupply indi- 
gence. Indeed, I have been forced to obferve, 
that to nurfe poverty is, politically fpeaking, to 
harbour idlenefs and vice ; to prevent it is much 
the better way j for a man feldom thrives that 
does not deferve to thrive j and, except from 
fome unfortunate accidents, which Benevolus is 
ever ready to pity and to redrefs, a man is feldom 
poor without deferving to be fo. The oc- 
cupiers of Benevolus's eftate are generally thriv- 
ing : he fays, that to promote this is not an 
expenfive indulgence ; but, on the contrary, 
that he gains by it. 'Tis fome money advanced 
at firft, fays he ; but no capital is more pro- 
ductive than that which is laid cut on the happi- 
nefs of one's people. Some plans indeed have 
been fuggefted to him for doubling the revenue 
of his eftate, by difpeopling it of three fourths 
of its inhabitants ; but he would never confent 
to them. If I wiflied for money, he replied to 
an advifer of thefe fchemes, there are many 
trades you fhould rather recommend to me ; but 
the proudeft property of a country gentleman is 
that of men. He has not, however, that in- 
I ordinate 
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ordinate deGre for extending the bounds of his 
eftate, that fome great proprietors have. A 
gentleman, whofe famil}^ had been reduced in 
its circumftances, offered his land to him for 
fale. Benevolus exprefled his forrow for the 
neceffity that forced the neighbour to this mca- 
fure, and, after examining into his affairs, gave I ^ 
him credit to the extent of his debts. The | ^ 
young man went abroad, and from the recom- 
mendation of his honefty and worth, and great- 
affiduity in bufinefs, acquired a fortune fu£Ei- 
cient to redeem his affairs. Somebody obferved 
what an enviable purchafe that gentleman's land 
would have been to Benevolus. " But thofe- 
*' acres would not have dined with me with fuch-* 
*' a face of happinefs and gratitude as Mr. — . 
« did to-day." 

Such faces, indeed, are a favourite part of 
the entertainment at Benevolus's table. One 
day of the week, which he jokingly calls his 
wife's rout day, there is an additional leaf put 
to the table, for the reception of fome of the 
principal farmers on his eflate, from whofe. 
converfation, he fays, he derives much ufeful 
knowledge in country bufinefs, and in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. He behaves to then^ 
in fuch a way as to remove all reflraint from the 
inequality of rank ; and talking to every man 
on the fubje£t he knows befi:> makes every man 

more 
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mb're plcafed with himfelf, and more ufeful to 
thofe who hear him. The reception indeed of 
thofe guefts ftrongly marks the propriety of 
feeling and of behaviour of the family. There 
is none of that fneer and tittering which one 
fees among the young gentlemen and ladies of 
other tables ; the children ftrive who fliall help 
the fcnior farmer of the fet 5 they afk queftions 
about the different members of his houfeholdy 
and fometimes fend little prefents to his chil- 
dren. I have had the charge of fome parties 
of the young people, who dined with the farm- 
ers in return ; and then we have fo many long 
flories when wc come back in the evening. 
There are no fuch eggs, nor fowls, nor cream, 
as we meet with in thofe excurfions. I am 
always appealed to as a voucher; and I can 
fafely fay, that wc thought fo, efpecially when 
we took a long walk,orfi{hed, or {hot by the way. 
Benevolus has four fons and three daughters. 
Their education has been fcrupuloufly attended 
to ; and there are perhaps no young people of 
their age more accompliflied. When I fpeak of 
their accomplifhments, I do not mean only.their 
fkill in the ordinary branches of education, 
mufic, dancing, drawing, and fo forth. I have 
feen fuch acquirements pafs through the me- 
mory and the fingers of young people, yet leave 
little fruit behind them. It is not fo with, my 

young 
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jroung friends here; not only are the faculties 
employed, but the mind is enriched by all their 
fiudies. I have learned a great deal of true pbi« 
lofophy, during the rainy days of this feafoiiy e< 
from the little philofophers in Benevolus's li- t 
brary ; and when I indulge myfelf io-a morn« 
ing*s lounge beiide the young ladies and their 
mother, I always rife with fentiments better t 
regulated, with feelings more attuned, than when 
I fat down. The young people's accomplifh* 
ments are fometimes (hewn, but never exhi^ 
bited ; brought forth, unaflumingly, to beftow 
pleafure on others, not to minifter to their own 
vanity, or that of their parents. In mufic 
tbclr talents arc fuch as might attrad the ap- 
|daufe of the moft fkiiful ; yet they never refufe 
to exert them in the ftyle that may pteafe the 
moft ignorant. Mufic their father confefles he 
is fond of, beyond the moderation of a philo^ 
fopher. 'Tis a relaxation, he fays, which in- 
dulges without debafing the feelings, which em- 
ploys without wafting the mind. The firft time 
I was here, I had rode in a very bad day through 
a very dreary road ; it was dark before I reached 
the houie. The tranfition from the battering 
rain, the howling wind, and a flooded road, 
to a faloon lighted cheerily up, and filled with 
the mingled founds of their family concert, was 
fo dehghtful, that I (hall never forget it. 

There 
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There is, however, a living harmony in the 
appearance of the family, that adds confider^ 
aWy to the pleafure of. this and every other 
entertainment* To fee how the boys hang upon 
their father, and with what looks of tendcrneft 
the girls gather round their mother ! *' To be 
*' happy' at home," faid Benevolus one day to 
me, when we were talking of the fex, '< is ono 
^ of the beft dowries we can give a daughter 
*^ with a good hufband, and the beil prevents 
«( ive againft her chufing a bad one. How 
*' many miferable matches have I known fomf 
*' of my neighbours girls make, merely to efcape 
^' from the prifon of their father's bou(e;> and 
«* having married for freedom, they refolved to be 
** as liule as they could in their hufband's.'* 

Benevolus*^ Lady, though the mother of Co 
many children, is ftill a very fine woman. That 
lofry elegance, however, which, in her younger 
days, I remember awing fo many lovers into 
adoration, fhe has now foftened into a matron 
gentlenefs, which is infinitely engaging. There 
is a modeft neatnefs in her drefs, a chaftened 
grace in her figure, a fort of timid livelinefs in 
her converfation, which we cannot but love 
ourfelves, and are not furprifed to fee her huf- 
band look on with delight. In the management 
of her houfehold concerns, fhe exerts a quiet 
and unperceived attention to her family and her 

guefts. 
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gucfts, to their convenience, their fports, their 
amufements, which accomnnodates every one 
without the tax of feeing it buftled for. In the 
little circles at breakfaft, where the plans of the 
day are laid, one never finds thofe faces of 
embarrafTment, thofe whifpers of concealment, 
which may be obferved in fome houfes. Mamma 
is applied to in all arrangements, confulted in 
fchemes for excurfions, in the difficulty of in- 
terfering engagements, and is often preiTed to be 
of parties, which fhc fomctimcs enlivens with 
her prefencc. 

Benevolus, in the fame manner, is frequently 
the companion of his Ton's fports, and rides 
very keenly after an excellent pack of harriers, 
though they fay he has gone rather feldomer 
out this feafon than he ufed to do, having got 
ft) good a deputy in me. He was difputing 
t'other day with the clergyman of the parifli, a 
very learned and a very worthy man, on the 
love of fport. ** I allow, my good Sir (faid 
** Benevolus)j that there are better ufes for 
** time; but, exclufive of exercife to the body, 
** there are fo many diffipations more hurtful 
" to the mind (diffipations even of reading, 
** of thinking, and of feeling, which are never 
** reckoned on as fuch), that if fport be harm- 
" lefs, it is ufeful. I have another reafon for 
" encouraging it in my fon. It will give him 

" an 
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<< an additional tie to the country, which is to 
<* be the chief fcene of his future life, as a mini 
" likes his wife the better that, befides more 
" important accomplifliments, flie can fing and 
** dance ; and in both cafes, a man of a feeling 
•' mind will conneft with the mere amufement, 
" ideas of affefllon, and remembrances of ten- 
*' dernefs. Methinks I perceive an error in the 
" fyftem of education which fome country- 
^* gentlemen follow with their fons. They fend 
<* them, when lads, to fludy at foreign univer- 
** fities, and to travel into foreign countries, 
" and then expeft them, rather unreafonably, 
«* to become country-gentlemen at their return. 
** My fon (hall travel to fee other countries, 
•* but he (hall firft learn to love his own, 
*' There is a poli(h, there are ornaments, I 
*' know, which travel gives ; but the bafis muft 
*< be an attachment to home. My fon's ruffles 
*' may be of lace, but his (hirt muft be of more 
" durable fluff/' 

In this purpofe Benevolus has perfeftly fuc- 
ccedcd with his fon, who is now eighteen, with 
much of the information of a man, but* with all 
the unaffuming modefty of a boy. 'Tis his plea« 
fure and his pride to acknowledge the claims 
which his native fcenes have upon him. He 
knows the name of every hamlet, and of its in- 
habitants ; he vifits them when he can be of ule, 
gives sencouragement to their improvements, and 
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diftribtttes rewards to the induftrious. In re- 
turn, they feel the moft pcrfeSt fealty and regard 
to him. The old men obferve how like he is to 
his father ; and their wives trace the eyes and 
vthe lips of his mother. 

The fame good fenfe in their management^ 
and a fimilar attention to their happinefs, is 
ihewn to every inferior member of Benevolus's 
houfehold. His domeftics revere and love him ; 
yet regularity and attention are no where fo 
habitual. Attention to every gueft is one of the 
firft leflons a fervant learns at this houfe, and 
an attention of that ufeful and benevolent fort 
which is exadly the reverfe of what is pra£lifcd 
at fome great houfes in the country, where a 
man is vaftly well attended, provided he has 
attendants of his own that make it needlefs; but 
a perfon of inferior rank may wait fome time 
before Jie can find a fervant whofe province it 
is to take any care of him. At Benevolus*s, it 
is every man's province to (hew a ftranger kind- 
nefs ; and there is an afped of welcome in every 
domeftic one meets. Even the maftifF in the 
court is fo gentle, fo humanized by the children, 
and *^ bears his faculties fo meek,'' that the very 
beggar is not afraid of Th^jf, though he bays 
bim. 

In fuch quarters, and with fuch fociety, I do 
not count the weeks of my ftay, like your cor- 
Mfpondcnt Urhmna* The fiunily talks of not 

vifiting 
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vifiting Edinburgh fooner than Chriftmas, and 
it is not improbable that I may Aay with them 
till that time : fo if your cofFeehoufe- friend 
takes notes of arrivals this winter, he may poiH- 
bly mark me down in my feat in the coach def- 
tined for N° 7. anfwering the queftions of two 
cherub-faced boys, who are a fort of pupils of 
mine here in all the idle branches of their edu* 
cation, 

1 am, 

SIR, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

W. G. 
V 
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N® 97. Saturday, December 9, 1786. 

'npO the feeling and the fufceptible there is 
' fomething wonderfully pleafing in the 
contemplation of genius, of that fupereminent 
reach of mind by which fome men are diftin- 
guiflied. In the view of highly fuperior talents, 
as in that of great and Aupendous natural ob- 
jefts, there is a fublimity which fills the foul 
with wonder and delight, which expands it, as 
it were, beyond its ufual bounds, and which, 
invefting our nature with extraordinary powers 
and extraordinary honours, interefts our curio- 
fity and flatters our pride. 

This divinity of genius, however, which ad- 
miration is fond to worfhip, is bell arrayed in 
the darknefs of diilant and remote periods, and 
is not eafily acknowledged in the prefent times, 
or in places with which we are perfeflly ac- 
quainted. Exclufive of all the dedudions which 
envy or jealoufy may fometimes be fuppofed to 
make, there is a familiarity in the near approach 
of perfons around usj not very confiftent with 
the lofty ideas which we wifh to form of him 
who has led captive our imagination in the 

t^riumphs 
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triumph of his fancy^ overpowered our feelings 
with the tide of paflion, or enlightened our rea- 
fon with the inveftigation of hidden truths. It 
may be true, that *' in the olden time" genius 
had fome advantages which tended to its vigour 
and its growth ; but it is not unlikely that, even 
in thefe degenerate days, it rifcs much oftener 
than it is obferved ; that in " the ignorant pre- 
fent time*' our pofterity may find names which 
* they will dignify, though we negle<Sled, and pay 
to their memory thofe honours which their 
cotemporaries had denied them. 

"There is, -however, a natural, and indeed a 
fortunate vanity in trying to redrefs this wrong 
which genius is expofed to fuffer. In the dif- 
covery of talents generally unknown, men are 
apt to indulge the fame fond partiality as in all 
other difcoveries which themfelves have made; 
and hence we have had repeated inftanccs of 
painters and of poets, who have been drawn 
from obfcure fituations, and held forth to 
public notice and applaufe by the extravagant 
encomiums of their introdudlors, yet in a (hort 
time have funk again, to their former obfcurity j 
whofe merit, though perhaps fomewhat ne- 
glected, did not appear to have been much under- 
valued by the world, and could not fupport, by 
its own intrinfic excellence, that fuperior place 
Vol. III. N which 
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which the enthufiafm of its patrons would have 
afligned it. 

I know not if I (hall be accufed of fuch en- 
thufiafm and partiality, when I introduce to the 
notice of my readers a poet of our own country, 
v/ith whofe writings I have lately become ac- 
quainted ; but if I am not greatly deceived, I 
think I may fafely pronounce him a genius of no 
ordinary rank. The perfon to whom I allude 
is Robert Burns, an Ayrjhire ploughman, 
whofe poems were fome time ago publifhed in 
a country town in the weft of Scotland, with 
no other ambition, it would feem, than to cir- 
culate among the inhabitants of the county 
where he was born, to obtain a little fame from 
thofe who had heard of his talents. I hope I 
fhall not be thought to aflume too much, if I 
endeavour to place him in a higher point of 
view^, to call for a verdict of his country on the 
merit of his works, and to claim for him thofe 
honours which their excellence appears to deferve. 

In mentioning the circumftance of his hum- 
ble ftation, I mean not to reft' his pretenfions 
folely on that title, or to urge the merits of his 
poetry when confidered in relation to the low- 
nefs of his birth, and the little opportunity of 
improvement which his education could aftbrd. 
Thefc particulars, indeed, might excite our 

wonder 
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wonder at his produdions ; but his poetry, con- 
fidered abftradledly, and without the apologies 
arifing from his fituation, feems to me fully 
intitled tp command our feelings, and to obtaia 
our applaufe. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education have oppofed to his fame, the lan- 
guage in which moft of his poems are written. 
Even in Scotland, the provincial dialcit which 
Ramfay and he have ufcd is now read with a 
difficulty which greatly damps the pleafure of 
the reader: in Engl:ind it cannot be read at all, 
without fuch a conflant reference to a gloflary, 
as nearly to dedroy that pleafure. 

Some of his producSlions, however, efpeclally 
thofe of the grave ftyle, are almoft Englifh. 
From one of thofe I fhall firft prefent my readers 
with an extraft, in which I think they will dif- 
cover a high tone of feeling, a power and energy 
of expreffion, particularly and ftrongly charac- 
teriftic of the mind and the voice of a poet, 
'Tis from his -poem intitled the Vificn^ in which 
the Genius of his native country, Ayrjhire^ is 
thus fuppofcd to addrcfs him : 

With future hope, I oft would gaze, 
Fond, on thy little early ways. 
Thy rudely carolled, chiming phrafe, 

\\\ uncouth rhymes, 
Fir'd at the fimplc, artlefs Jays 

Of other times, 
N 2 1^^.« 
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I faw thee feek the founding (hore, 
Delighted with the dafhing roar ; 
Or, when the North his fleecy ftore 

Drove through the (ky, 
I faw grim Nature's vifage hoar 

Strike thy young eye. 

Or when the deep-green mantled earth, 
Warm-cheriflied every flowret's birth. 
And joy and mufic pouring forth 

In every grove, 
I faw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundlefs lave. 

When ripen'd fields and azure fkies 

-' Called forth the reapers ruftling noife, 

I faw thee leave their evening joys. 

And lonely ftalk. 
To vent thy bofom's fwelling rife 

In penfive walk. 

When youthful love, warm-blufhing, ftrong, 
Keen-fhivering, fhot thy nerves along, 
Thofe accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Th' adored name, 
I taught thee how to pour in fong. 

To foothe thy flame. 

I faw thy pulfe's maddening play. 
Wild, fend thee Pleafure's devious way, 
Mifled by Fancy's meteor-ray. 

By Paflion driven ; 
But yet the light that led aftray 

Was light from Heaven. 
Of 



^ 
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Of ftrains like the above, folemn and fub- 
lime, with that rapt and infpired melancholy in 
which the Poet lifts his eye " above this vifible 
'* diurnal fphere," the Poems intitled, Defpond- 
ency^ the Lament^ Winter^ a Dirge, and the 
Invocation to Ruin^ afford no lefs ftriking ex- 
amples. Of the tender and the moral, fpeci- 
mens equally advantageous might be drawn from 
the elegiac verfes, intitled, Afan was made to 
mourn^ from The Cottar's Saturday Night, the 
Stanzas To a Moufe, or thofe To a Mountain^ 
Daify^ on turning it down with the plough in 
April 1786. This laft Poem I (hall infert en- 
tire, not from its fuperior merit, but becaufe 
its length fuits the bounds of my Paper. 

* Wee, modeft, crimfon- tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour. 
For I maun crufh amang the ftoure 

Thy flender ftem ; 
To fpare thee now is paft my power. 

Thou bonie gem» 

Alas ! it's no thy neighbour fweet. 
The bony Lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mong the dewy weet 

VVi' fpreckled breafl". 
When upward-fpringing, blythe to greet 

The purpling eaft, 

* Wee, little; waun, muft ; Jliure^ dufV j 'u^eet, wet, a fub- 
ilantivej tauld, cold j glinted^ peep*d ; bield, {hvlttr y Jiane, 
iiooe* iva^Sf walls 3 bt/l'te, dry, chapt| barren* 

N 2 Cauld 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet chearfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the ftorm. 
Scarce rear*d above the parent-earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High-{helt'ring woods and wa*s maun fhieldj 
But thou beneath the random bield 

Of clod or ftane. 
Adorns the hiftie flubble-iield, 

Unfeen, alanc. 

There, in thy fcanty mantle clad. 
Thy fnowy bofom fun- ward fpread. 
Thou lifts thy unaflliming head. 

In humble guife ; 
But now X\it Jhare uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies f 

Such is the fate of artlefs maid. 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural fhade t 
By Love's fimplicity betray 'd. 

And guilelefs truft. 
Till Ihe, like thee, all foiPd, is laid 

Low in the duft. 

Such is the fate of fimple bard. 

On Life's rough ocean lucklefs flarr'd ! 

Unfkilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage^ and gales blow hard; 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such L 
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Such fate to fufPring worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has ftriven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To Mifery's brink. 
Till, wrench'd of every flay but Heaven, 
* He ruined fink. 

Ev'n thou who mourn'ft the daify's fate. 

That fate is thine No diftant date ; 

Stern Ruin's plough-fhare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crufli'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 

I have feldom met with an image more truly 
paftoral than that of the lark, in the fecond 
ftanza. Such ftrokes as thefe mark the pencil 
of the poet, which delineates Nature with the 
precifion of intimacy, yet with the delicate 
colouring of beauty and of tafte. 

The power of genius is not lefs admirable in 
tracing the manners, than in painting the paf- 
fions, or in drawing the fcenery of Nature. 
That intuitive glance with whith a writer like 
Shakefpeare difcerns the chara<^ers of men, with 
which he catches the many changing hues of 
life, forms a fort of problem in the fcience of 
mind, of which it is eafier to fee the truth than 
to afiign the caufe. Though I am very far 
from meaning to compare our ruftic bard to 
N 4 Shake- 
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Shakefpeare, yet whoever will read his lighter 
ii\6 more humorous poems, his Dialogue of the 

DogSy his Dedication to G H , Efq ; his 

E{njiles to a Young Friend^ and to W, S — «, will 
perceive with what uncommon penetration and 
I'agacity this Heaven-taught ploughman, from 
his humble and unlettered (lation, has looked 
upon men and manners. 

Againft Tome pafTages of thofe laft- mentioned 
poems it has been objedted, that they breathe a 
Ipirit of libertinifm and irreligion. But if we 
confider the ignorance and fanaticifm of the 
lower clafs of people in the country where thefe 
poems were written, a fanaticifm of that perni- 
cious fort which fets faith in oppofition to good 
tuorksj the fallacy and danger of which, a mind 
fo enlightened as our Poet's could not but per- 
ceive ; we fhall not look upon his lighter Mufe 
9S the enemy of religion (of which in feveral 
places he exprefles the juftefb fentiments), though 
fhe has fometimes been a little unguarded in her 
ridicule of hypocrify. 

In this, as in other refpe(S§, it mufl: be al- 
lowed that there are exceptionable parts of the 
volume he has given to the public, which caution 
would have fupprefled, or corredion ftruck 
out ; but Poets are feldom cautious, and our 
Poet had, alas ! no friends or companions from 
whom corre£tion could be obtained. When 

we 
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we reflecS on his rank in life, the habits to 
which he muft have been fubjed^, and the fo- 
ciety in which he muft have mixed, we regret 
perhaps more than wonder, that delicacy (hould** 
be fo often offended, in perufing a volume in 
which there is fo much to intereft and to pleafe 
us. 

Bums poflefles the fpirit as well as the fancy 
of a poet. That honcft pride and independence 
of foul which are fometimes the Mufe's only 
dower, break forth on every occafion in his 
works. It may be, then, I fhall wrong his feel- 
ings, while I indulge my own, in calling the 
attention of the public to his fituation and cir- 
cumftances. That condition, humble as it was, 
in which he found content, and wooed the 
Mufe, might not have been deemed uncomfort- 
able ; but grief and misfortunes have reached 
him there; and one or two of his poems hint, 
what I have learnt from fome of his country- 
men, that he has been obliged to form the 
refolution of leaving his native land, to feek 
under a Weft-Indian clime that flielterand fup- 
port which Scotland has denied him. But I 
truft means may be found to prevent this refo- 
lution from taking place 5 and that I do my 
country no more than juftice, when I fuppofe 
her ready to ftretch out her hand to cherifti 
N 5 and 
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and retain this native Poet, whofe " wood-not 
*' wild" poffefs fo much excellence. To rep* 
the wrongs of fufFering or negleded merit; 
call forth genius from the obfcurity in which 
had pined indignant, and place it where it m 
profit or delight the world ; thefe are exertio 
which give to wealth an enviable fuperiority, 
greatnei's and to patronage a laudable pride. 
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N*» 98. Saturday, December 16, 1786. 



• Nee domos potentum 



Nojfemus^ nee imagines fuperbus. Mart. 

To the Author of the Loungeh. 

S I R, 

T T is a long time fince my laft correfpondence 
with you ; and indeed, I did not know th^t 
your Paper continued to come out, till lately 
that I faw it at a certain great houfe where I 
was on a vjfit. Of that vifit, Mr, Lounger, if 
you will give me leave, I will tell youfome par- 
ticulars. Since I find that fome of the great 
folks take in your paper, it may do them no 
harm to be told a little how things are about 
them J or if, as I am apt to believe, they are 
not eafily to be mended, it will at leaft give us 
little folks fome fatisfadion to get out our 
thoughts of them. 

Your predeccflTor, the Author of the Mirror^ 
who was kind enough to take fome intereft in 
my family, was well acquainted with its con- 
nexion with Lady , the great Lady who 

N 6 firil 
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firft fet my wife and daughters heads agog aboi 
fafhion and finery. In my laft to you, I in 
formed you of our having luckily loft her ac» 
quaintance, though I had got into another 
hobble by our intimacy with my rich neighbour 
young MuJJjroom. I am afhamed to tell you, 
Sir, how things have come about ; but, as I 
tofd Mr. Mirror, I was always rather too eafy 
in my way : I have been myfelf on a vifit at the 
houfe of the great Lady ! (I beg her Lord's par- 
don, but that's the way of fpeaking in our 
neighbourhood.) But this comes through Mr. 
Mufliroom too. You muft know, that fince be 
came home, by prefcnts of {hawls and muflins 
to my LaJy, and, as fomc folks fay, by lend- 
ing fome of his fpare rupees to my Lord, he is 

become a great favourite at Lodge. And 

fo my Lord and Lady and he have laid their 
heads together, that Mr. Muftiroom fhall be 
member for our county the next vacancy; and 
they have been driving and riding about among 
us, and giving feafls and dances at ' 
Lodge and Mufliroom Hall. I fought a little 
(hy, as the faying is ; but Mrs, and Mifs Mufh- 
room fo tickl<?d the ears of my wife and daugh- 
ters, and my Lady talked fo much of the hap- 
pincfs file had formerly enjoyed at my houfe, 
and of her regret for having loft the honour 

of my daughter Mrs. 's acquaintance, that 

they 
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they Wjere filly enough to forgive all her former • 
neglecSt of them ; and then they fo belaboured 
me with the great things that might be expe<fted 
from my Lord's patronage, and Mr. Mufli- 
room's attachment to my family (and they had 
fome fhauls and muflins too), that I at laft 
agreed to give my vote as they wifhed. Oh! 
then, there was (o much fufs and kindnefs, and 

fuch invitations to go to Lodge, and fo 

many honours and pleafures — that, in fhort 
Mr. Lounger, having got in my corn and fold 
my cattle, L was prevailed on to lay out a little 
of the money in a new fuit, to get a new faddle 
and bridle for my mare, to trim my brown colt 
for a portmanteau-horfc, and mounting John 
upon him, whom I could bed fpare at this fca- 
fon too, 1 accompanied one of my brother free- 
holders, a plain man like myfelf, who takes a 

little of his wife's advice, to Lod^^e. 

As I knew fomething of the hours there I 
took care that we ihould not reach the houfe 
till within a few minutes of four, though my 
neighbour was in a fort of flutter the laft three 
miles, for fear of being too late. But when we 
got off our horfts, and walked into the lobby 
we found we were much too early for the houfe. 
We had ftalked about for fome minutes, with- 
out knowing where we fliould go, wherj, who 
ihould I fee come in but my old acquaintance 

Mr. 
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Mr. Papillotf though it feems he had forgotten 
me; for when I afked him if my Lord or his 
Lady were within, he gave me a broad ftare, 
and faid that fome of the fervants would inform 
us. None of the fervants, however, chofe to 
be fo kind ; for though one or two peeped out 
of this and that door, they took no fort of con- 
cern in us, till at laft a big furly-looking fellow 
appeared, pulling down the ruffles of his fhirt 
and bade us follow him into the faloon. Here 
we found an open window, and a half-kindled 
fire, and were left to cool our heels for above 
an hour, before any living creature appeared. 
At laft, a civil enoligh fort of gentleman, whofe 
name I never heard, for the family called him 
nothing but Captain, came in, and after talk- 
ing a little to us about the weather, the roads, 
and the crop ( though he feemed to have but a 
bad notion of farming}, left the room again, 
telling us that my Lord and Lady would foon 
be down ; but that dinner was fomewhat later 
that day than ufual, as they and their company 
had been at a bear-baiting, my Lord's bear hav- 
ing been backed againft his neighbour Sir Harry 
Driver's dogs. This accident kept us from 
our dinner till fix o'clock, by which time my 
neighbour and I, who had breakfafted betimes, 
were almoft famifhed. Meanwhile we were 
left toentertain ourfclves with the piflures, not 

to 
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to mention my Lady's French lap-dog, which 
a fervant brought in (I fuppofe by the time he 
had been drefl'ed for dinner) and laid on a 
cufhion at the fire-fide. I found indeed one of 
the late numbers of the Lounger^ which I began 
to read ; but my neighbour Broadcaft yawned 
fo on the firft page, that I laid it by out of 
complaifance to him. Soon after the lap-dog^ 
fome of^her Ladyfliip's company came in one 
after another, and did us the honour of flaring 
at us, and fpeaking to the lap-dog. The din- 
ner-bell was rung before my Lady appeared, 
who, to do her juftice, behaved politely enough, 
and began to aflc half a dozen queflions about 
our wives and children, to which (he did not 
wait for an anfwer ; but to fay truth, fhe had 
her hands full of the bear-baiting company, 
who, when they were all afTembled, made a 
very numerous party. My Lord entered a few- 
minutes after her j he did not give himfelf 
much trouble about any of us, till on the Cap«> 
tain's whifpering fomething in his ear, he came 
up to where my neighbour and I flood, and faid 
he was very happy to have the honour of feeing 
us at — Lodge, 

When we went to dinner, we contrived to 

place ourfelves on each fide of our good friend 

the Captain, and things went on pretty well, 

I knew that at fuch a table the victuals were 

9 not 
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not always what they feemed ; and therefore I 
was cautious of afking for any of your figured 
diflies. At laft, however, I got helped to a 
mutton-chop, as I would have called it ; but 
the Captain told me it was a ragout. When I 
tafted it, it was fo Frenchified, and fmelt fo of 
garlic, which I happen to have an averfion to, 
that I was glad to get rid of it as foon (and 
that was not very foon) as I could prevail on a 
fervant to take away my plate. The Captain, 
who gueffed my tafte I fuppofe, very kindly 
informed me, there was roift beef on the fide- 
board, and fent a requeft to a fine gentle- 
man out of livery, who had the carving of it, 
for a flice to me. But whether he thought I 
looked like a cannibal, or that the difti, being 
little in requeft, was neglefted in the roafting, 
he fent me a monftrous thick cut, fo red and 
raw, that I could not touch a morfel of it ; fo 
1 was obliged to confine my dinner to the leg 
and wing of a partridge, which the fecond 
courfe afforded me. I did not obferve how my 
friend Broadcaft fared at dinner 5 but I faw he 
catched a Tartar at the defert; for happening 
to take a mouthful of a peach, as he thought 
it, what fhould it be but a lump of ice, that 
flung his hollow tooth to the quick, and 
brought the tears over his cheeks. The wine 
after dinner might have confoled us for all 

thefe 
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thefe little misfortunes, if we had had time to 
partake of it j but there the French mode came 
acrofs us again, and we had drank but a few 
glafles, and had not got half through the hiftory 
uf the bear-baiting, when coftee was brought. 

When we went into the drawing-room, we 
found the card-tables fet, and my Lady engaged 
with a party at Whift. She recommended fome 
of us to the care of a friend of hers, a Lady 
fomewhat advanced in life, though (he was ftill 
a maiden one, for they called her Mifs Lurcher^ 
who made up a table at Farthing-Loo. As this 
was a game I was ufed to play at home, and the 
ftake was fo very trifling, I confented to make 
one. My neighbour Broadcaft refufed, and fat 
down at the other end of the room, to hear one 
of the young Ladies play on the harpfichord, 
where he af&onted himfelf by falling afleep. It 
had been as well for fome other people that they 
had been afleep too. This game, though it began 
with farthings, icon mounted up to a very con- 
fiderable fum, and I had once loft to the amount 
of twenty pounds. A lucky reverfe of for- 
tune brought me a little up again, and I went 
to fupper only 5000 farthings, that is five gui- 
neas, out of pocket. It would not become me 

to fufpedl any foul play at Lodge 5 but I 

could not help obferving, that Mifs Lurcher 
held Pam plaguily often. I have been told 

fince^ 
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fince, that (he has little other fortune than what 
(he makes by her good luck at cards : and yet 
flie was as finely drefiid as my Lady, and had 
as fine a plume of feathers on her hat : I fliall 
never look on that hat again without thinking 
that I fee Pam in the front of it. 

When we were fliewn to our rooms, I looked 
for the attendance of John, to whom I had 
given ftri£l charge to be watchful in that mat- 
ter ; but he was not to be found, and, I was 
told, bskl never appeared at the Lodge after he 
went with his horfes to the inn. Before going 
to bed, I ftole into the chamber where my friend 
Broadcaft lay, and agreed with him, who 
fecmed as willing to be gone as myfelf, that we 
ihould cut fliort our vifit, and (fince French 
was the word) take a French leave early next 
morning. We were both up by day-light, and 
groped our way down flairs to get our hats and 
whips, that we might make our efcape to where 
John and the horfes were lodged. But we could 
not find our road to the lobby, by which we had 
entered. There did not feem to be a creature 
fiirring in the houfe; and, after wandering 
through feveral empty halls, in one of which 
we found a Backgammon table open, with a 
decanter not quite empty, on which was a 
Claret label, we went down a few fteps to an- 
other paffage, where we imagined we heard 

fome- 
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fomebody (lirring. But we had not gone many 
fteps when the rattle of d. chain made us take 
to our heels ; and it was well we did ; for we 
were within half a yard of being faluted by my 
Lord's bear, whofe quarters it feems we had 
ftrayed into. The noife of our flight, and his 
purfuit, brought a chambermaid, who happened 
to be up, to our affiftance, and by her means 
we had the good fortune to get fafely through 
the lobby into the lawn, from whence wc had 
only a mile or two's walk to the inn where John 
was put up. 

For want of John's attendance, I had com- 
forted myfelf with the reflexion, that if he 
had not been employed in taking care of me, the 
horfes would fare the better for it. But when 
we reached the houfe, we found that John had 
been employed in nothing but taking Care of 
himfelf. The fervants of my Lord's other 
guefts, who were there, kept a ver^ good houfe, 
as the landlord called it; and John had been a 
good deal jollier at dinner the day before than 
his mafter. It was with fome difficulty we got 
him on his legs, and brought him along with us. 
It was a long time before my portmanteau could 
be found j and my new bridle, with a plated bit, 
had been exchanged by fome clearer-headed fel- 
low, for an old fnaffle not worth a groat. 

Such, 
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Such, Sir, is the hiftory of my firft vifit, and 

I hope my lad, to Lodge. But as I have 

found the experience even of one vifit a little 
expenfive, I think it is doing a kindnefs to 
people in my fituation, to let them know what 
they have to expedl there. When my Lord 
afks a vote again, let it be conditioned on the 
part of the freeholder, that he (han't be obliged 
to ftudy the pldures of his faloon above half 
an hour, that he fhall have fomething to eat 
and fomething to drink at dinner, and be infured 
from falling into the paws of the bear, or the 
hands of Mifs Lurcher. 

I am, &c. 

JOHN HOMESPUN. 
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N^ 99. Saturday, December 2'^^ 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
V\7'ITHOUT being thought partial to the 
prefent times, I believe one may ven- 
ture to fay, that, in point of invention and dif- 
covcry, this age very much excels any former 
one. In Phyfics, in Eledlricity, in Chemiftry, 
in Mechanics, new worlds, if I may ufe the 
expreflion, have been opened to our refearches. 
But in Britain, we have a compendious way of' 
calculating the number of inventions. If I am 
not mifinformed, there have pafled the offices 
within thefe twenty years no fewer than 167 
patents; fo that this ifland alone has in that 
very inconfiderable fpace added 167 difcoverics 
to the flock of knowledge which our fathers 
pofleflcd. 

Nor has France been lefs produftive than her 
fifter-kingdom. Befides the balloon, of which 
fhe may certainly claim the praflical application, 
if Britain (hall difpute the difcovery of the prin- 
ciple, there are many other inventions, equally 

wonderful 
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wonderful though lefs brilliant, which her phi- 
lofophers have atchieved;' and fome of thofe 
which his Britifh Majefty has fandioned with his 
royal patent, are only naturalifed fubjeds, which 
had their birth in the territories of the Moft 
Chriftian King. 

Of all difcoveries ancient or modern, the 
moft ufeful perhaps, as well as the moft won- 
derful, took its rife in Paris about three years 
ago ; I mean the Animal A4agnet'tfm of the illuf- 
trious Di\ Mefmer, This has lately been im- 
ported into England, and is now pradifcd with 
the greateft fuccefs by one of the Dod^or's dif- 
ciples in London. To Scotland I believe it has 
not yet found its way; which, confidering the 
ingenuity of the people, is to me fomewhat fur- 
prifing. I hope I fhall not be thought to tref- 
pais againft the nature or defign of your Paper, 
if I wifti to make it the vehicle for communicat- 
ing this invaluable difcovery to my native coun- 
try ; for, notwithftanding I have refided chiefly 
abroad, I am proud to declare myfelf a Scotf- 
man : and though, in enumerating the proper- 
ties of this wonderful art, I muft neceflarily 
make ufe of technical terms; yet, as I know 
this city to be as it were the emporium of medi- 
cine, I flatter myfelf I Ihall here find a multitude 
of readers who could perfectly underftand me, 
even without the tranflation, which I fhall en- 
deavour 
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deavour to affix to moft of the medical phrafes 
I make ufe of. 

I do not know, Sir, whether the immortal 
Mcfmer flouriihed at the time you were abroad. 
If your travels were before liis time, you may 
not have heard of his procefs of magnetifing. 
The ceremony is fimpie and beautiful. The 
company fit in a faloon fitted up in the moft ele- 
gant ftyie, round a haquet or large velFel, form- 
ing a figure like the a-la-ronde of a cotillion* 
From the baquet, Vvhich is covered and orna- 
mented as becomes the altar of Hygeia, rife 
thofe enchanted rods, if I may ufe the expref- 
fion, by which the magnetic virtue communi- 
cated by the artift is tranfmitted. At the end of 
the apartment is a piano-forte and harmonica, 
from which the great man himfelf, who, like 
his predccefibr Apollo, cultivates both medicine 
and fong, brings thofe lively airs, or dying falls, 
which afiift or temper the cfFedts of his divine" 
art. Within the fidoon is a fmaller apartment, 
called the Chamhre de Crife \ but of this the 
fecrets muft not be " to mortal ears divulged." 
Suffice it to fay, that that chamber has been 
witnefs to the moft wonderful efFedls of the 
medico-magnetical art that ever aftoniflied man. 
Such fublime agonies, fuch beautiful convul- 
fions 1 I remember, before the apoftatc DeJIon 
had made the firft fchifm in our faith, having 

aiTifted 
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afliftcd in the celebrated cafe of Madame de | | 

p. , where our mafter and all the body of | 

the initiated were prefent. There was firft a 
Paracufn^ or imperfect hearing, changed into a 
Surditas, or complete deafnefs ; changed into a 
PfeudobUpfts^ or uncertain fight; changed into 
a perfect CaligOy or blindnefs ; changed into a 
Hallucination or dulnefs ; changed into a MorO' 
Jis ; changed into a Hyjieria ; changed into a 
Delirium\ changed into a Manta^ or raging 
madnefs ! Tbefe, Sir, are the progreflive mi- 
racles by which a phyfician (hews the power and 
the utility of his art ! 

But my enthufiafm has carried me from my 
purpofe, which was, humbly to announce my- 
felf as a difciple and initiated of the illuftrious 
Mcfmer, and to offer my afliftance to the gen- 
teeler part of the community here, for a cure 
of tnoft of the difeafes to which they are fub- 
je£l. Though it is the advantage of our prac- 
tice, that a knowledge of the patient's diforder 
is nowife neceflary to the cure ; yet, in order 
to fliew that I am not an ignorant or illiterate 
Quack, likely to be deceived myfelf, or to de- 
ceive others, I will ftate the maladies, as well 
idiopathic as fymptomatic, to which patients of 
the falhionable and higher orders of the people 
are chiefly liable, which I flatter myfelf no vul- 
gar or ^mpty fmatterer in phyfic could have ob- 

ferved 
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ferved or delineated ; all of which I undertake 
to cure by magnetifm alone. In enumerating 
thefe diforders, I (hall follow the claifification 
ufually adopted by the moft eminent writers on 
Nofology. 

Under the clafs Pyrexia^ or Fevers, I have 
obferved fuch patients extremely liable to what 
medical writers term the Synochus htemalis*, or 
Winter-fever. The fymptoms are, a reftlelC- 
nefs, a defire of changing place, and that fort 
of horror at being alone, which is common in 
difeafes of this clafs ; efpecially when, as is the 
cafe here, the brain is confiderably affedJed. I 
mention this diforder firft, not only from the 
order in which it is technically clafled, but be- 
caufe I wifli to excite the attention of your 
readers to it more immediately, this being the 
feafon of the year when it is apt to break out. 

Another diforder of the fame clafs, and nearly 
conneded with the former, is the Synocha fcarla* 
tinay a fort of Scarlet-fever, which, like other 
diforders of the kind, principally appears in the 
face. This difeafe was fcarcely known in 
Scotland till within thefe twelve or fourteen 

• Vtd. the Genera Mcrborum of Dr. Culletit p. 70. It i» 
unnecefTary to make references as to every particular diforder 
mentioned in the courfc of this Paper ; the learned reader will 
eafily perceive, that, except in one inftancc (the Noftalgia), I have 
implicitly adopted the arrangement of that celebrated author. 

Vol. III. O years. 
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years^ being of the endemial fort, with which 
only certain very large towns, like Paris and 
London, were fuppofed to be vifited. Like 
other fevers of this tribe, it is fubje£l to the Re^ 
mijfiones Matuttna^ and the Accejftones Vefpertina^ 
or, in common language, is hardly perceptible 
in the morning, but very obfervable in the 
evening; or fometimes it intermits for feveral 
days at a time, though it generally leaves a 
great degree oi ISierus or yellownefson the {kin. 
It is almoft entirely a female difeafe, and has 
this peculiar circumftance attending it, which 
we may perhaps afcribe to the difference of 
climate, that in France, where it has long pre-* 
vailed, it chiefly afFeds adults and married wo- 
men, but in Britain, efpecially in Scotland, it is 
ipore frequent among the young and the un- 
married. 

On the other hand, there is a fpecies of the 
Phrenitis^ to which matrons and women ad- 
vanced to the middle ftage of life are more liable 
than thofe of a more tender age ; but as it is 
of a highly contagious kind, thofe young per- 
fons who have frequent communication with' 
them, are very liable to be infe£led with it. Its 
fymptoms are exadly what medical writers im-, 
pute to this genus of the Phlegmajia, *♦ Rubor 
•* faciei, lucis intolcrantia, et pervigilium:" A 
rednefs of face, a hatred of the light (that is, 
3 of 
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of the light of the fun), and a wakefulne& (or 
very late fitting up). 

Under the clafs NeurofeSy or nervous, there i$ 
a great variety of diforders to which people of 
the higheft ranks are liable (to whom I beg 
leave to repeat, that my pradlice is entirely con- 
fined), which the Medico-magnetifni entirely 
eradicates. The Hypocondrlajis, or Spleen, 
which is a fort of generic name for a great va- 
riety of thofe diforders, it perfedlly removes. 
I have known feveral pretenders to fcierice pfe- 
fcribe, as a cure for this diforder, fomethin^ 
which was evidently borrowed from our method 
of performing the magnetic operation; thefr 
patients fat round a bowl inflead of a baquet, 
and were touched with glafs inftead of fteel. 
But befides that this was only to be praftifed 
with male patients, it is in faft a mere palliative, 
not a radical remedy, and after frequent ufe is 
extremely apt to bring on a Hydrophobia, 

Under this clafs may be properly enumerated 
the varieties of the order Spafmi^ or irregular 
motions to which people of fafliion are peculiar- 
ly liable. Young Ladies are frequently attacked 
with this diforder, particularly in public places 
and crowded rooms, or at the near approach of 
the young, the fafliionable, the rich, or the 
noble of the other fex. This fpecies of the 
Chorcay which I have had occafion to remark 

O 2 *\tw 
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in foch circumftances, is perfedly cured by 
that art which I have the honour to profefs ; it 
arifes, indeed, from a fuperabundant degree of 
animal magnetifm, and is not more remarkable 
in the female fex, than is the negative ftate of 
thofe perfons of the other by whofe approxima- 
tion it is caufed, who generally exhibit every 
• mark of latitude, indifference, and inanition, 
or, as fome modern phyficians write that term, 
inanity. A clofer connedion, however, be- 
tween thefe two fets of patients, as may eafily be 
accounted for from natural caufes, commonly 
lefiores the equilibrium j or fometimes the mag- 
netical proportions are reverfed ; the female be- 
comes the negative or the indifferent, the male 
the pofitive or irritable fubje£l. 

Under this clafs of the nervous, and of the 
order to which phyficians give the appellation 
Vefania^ may be mentioned the various kinds 
of Melancholia to which the higher ranks of life 
have been lately fubjed^, particularly among the 
men* The Melancholia religiofa is now fcarcely 
known, or at leaft is nothing different from the 
Melancholia vulgaris, to which my prefcriptions 
do not apply. But there are other fpecies now 
very frequent, which were formerly little known, 
though they had always a place in the lifts of 
Nofology J fuch is the Melancholia erralurida^ 
the wandering melancholy \ the Melancholia faU 

tansy 
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tansy the dancing melancholy ; and that variety 
known by the name of Melancholia hippantropicay 
or horfe-jockey phrenzy ; the firft is commonly 
caught abroad, the laft more frequently at home. 

Under this genus, though I know it is dif- 
ferently clafTed by feveral eminent medical 
writers, I would enumerate the Nojlalgtay or 
that longing defire for particular places, which 
afFe6ls the mind and the health of the patient. 
In French this is called the Maladie de pays\ 
but the fpecies moft common in my experience 
is the Maladie de la ville, to which country 
Ladies in particular are extremely liable'. It has 
this material difference from the other,. that 
the Maladie de pays is cured by allowing the 
patients to vifit their natal foil. Now, though 
that may fucceed with natives of countries fuch 
as Switzerland or our Highlands, who are af<^ 
' Hifted with what phyficians term the Nojtalgia 
JimpleXj and whofe complaint a fingle vifit to the 
land of their nativity generally removes ; yet^ 
with the difeafe in queftion, the Maladie de la 
vilkj one, or even two or three vifits to town^ 
rather increafe than abate the diforder,' and.abL 
fence is found to be a much better remedy. My 
magnetifm, however, cffe<Elually relieves 'iti 
There is another fpecies of the Nofialgtay which 
we may call the Noftalgia politica^ or political 
love of our country, which my art alfo entirely 

03 
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removes, though I muft candidly own, that this 
diforder is frequently cured by other metals be- 
fides' the magnet. Of this political diftemper 
there arc fome fpecies that rather come under 
the genus of the Tympanites^ of which the fymp- 
toms are given by nofological writers, " Partis 
*^ morbidae tumefcentia fonora, cum reje<Slione 
•* ae.ris frequenti, et caeterarum partium debi- 
*< litate maxima" (a diforder puffed up and 
windy, with a great weaknefs of parts). It 
ufed to be felt in this country only in that par- 
ticular flighter fort, now little known, which 
phyficians term the Tympanites Stewartii^ but 
of late it has raged with great violence in every 
fpecies and degree. 

I Jince I am mentioning Swiizerlandy I may 
jtake notice of another diforder, or rather ex- 
ternal deformity, which ufed to be reckoned pe* 
culiar to the inhabitants of the Alps, the Barba 
Helveticay or Gouetre \ but of late this unnatural 
protuberance has made amazing progrefs among 
the female world in Great Britain ; and within 
thefi? few weeks begins to appear alfo under the 
chins of the male. 

As I muft have already trefpalTed on your 
p^ience, I forbear to enumerate a varie^ty of 
.diforders under the clafs of the Locales^ or local 
affe<3ions to which the fafliionable world is fub • 
jefl, and which I engage perfedly to cure by 

my 
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my medico- magnetical procefs. Such are many 
of the Dyfojihejiay or depravation of the fenfes ; 
for example, the Dyf9pia proximorum^ and the 
Pfeudoblepfis mutans^ in which difeafes perfons 
quite near, and formerly well known, are 
neither; feen nor remembered. With this laft 
diforder, I have feen fome female patients fo 
much affedled, as not to know their hufbands from 
other men ; while, among the other fex, I have 
feen hufbands who took half a doaxn other 
women for their wives. 

Among the difeafes of the ear, one of the mod: 
prevalent is the Paracufis imaginarta^ to which 
both fexes are equally liable ; and another variety 
of the fame tribe, more frequent among female 
patients, called the Sufurrus criticusj or Scandal 
buzz. 

Of the genus Paraphonia^ or diforders of the 
voice, we have frequent occafion to obferve the 
Paraphonia puberumt with which fomany of our 
boys are afFeded j and the Paraphonia clangens 
or refonansj which is fo common a diforder 
among our young ladies. 

All the above-mentioned difeafes, and many 
others which I have not room to enumerate, I 
undertake entirely and efFeSually to remove by 
magnetifm alone, without the intervention of 
any other external application, or the exhibi- 
tion of any medicine whatfoever. I truft. Sir, 
O 4 the 
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the dignity of your Paper is too well known, 
and I am confcious that my own intentions are 
too pure, to give room for fuppofing that any 
thing elfe than the love of faience, and a regard 
for our fellow-creatures, could induce either of 
us to communicate to the public, that I pofTefs 
and mean to ufe this art for the benefit of people 
of rank and fafhion in this metropolis. Such 
will be informed of the particulars of my plan, 
by inquiring for Dr. F. at Dunnes Hotels St* 
Andrew's ftreet, left-hand fide of the way. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

L. F. 

Member of many Academies* 
I 
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N« 100. Saturday, December 30, 1786. 

A M ON G the cautions which prudence and 
worldly wifdom inculcate on the young, 
or at leaft among thofe fober truths which ex- 
perience often pretends to have acquired, is 
that danger which is faid to refult from the 
purfuit of letters and of fcience, in men deftined 
for the labours of bufinefs, for the aftive exer- 
tions of profeffional life. The abftradion of 
learning, the fpeculations of fcience, and the 
vifionary excurfions of fancy, are fatal, it is 
faid, to the fteady purfuit of common objefls, 
to the habits of plodding jnduftry which ordi- 
nary bufinefs demands. The finenefs of mind, 
which is created or increafed by the ftudy of 
letters, or the admiration of the arts, is fup- 
pofed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by 
which profeffional eminence is gained ; as a 
nicely-tempered edge applied to a coarfe and 
rugged material, is unable to perform what a 
more common inftrument would- have fuccelH- 
fully atchieved, A young man deftined for law 
or commerce is advifed to look only into his 
folio of precedents, or his method of book-keep- 
ing ; and Dulncfs is pointed to his horn- ^"^ 
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that benevolent goddefs^ under whofe prote&Ion 
the honours of ftation and the blefiings of 
opulence are to be attained ; while Learning 
and Genius are profcribed, as leading their 
votaries to barren indigence and merited negleft. 
In doubting the truth of thefe afTertions, I think 
I fhall not entertain any hurtful degree of 
fcepticifm, becaufe the general current of opinion 
feems of late years to have fet too ftrongly in the 
contrary diredion ; and one may endeavour to 
prop the failing caufe of literature, v^ithout 
being accufed of blameable or dangerous par- 
tial ity. 

In the examples which memory and expe- 
rience produce, of idlenefs, of diflipation, and 
of poverty, brought on by an indulgence of li- 
terary or poetical enthufiafm, the evidence muft 
neceflarily be on one fide of the queftion only. 
Of the few whom learning or genius have led 
aftray, the ilUfuccefs or the ruin is marked by 
the celebrity of the fufFerer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and 
as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is un« 
known, from the infignificance of thofe by whom 
it was endured. If we may reafon a priori on 
the matter, the chances, I think, fhould be oa 
the fide of literature. 

In young minds 0I any vivacity, there is a 
natural averfion to the drudgery of buiinefs, 

which 
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which IS feldom overcome, till the effertrefcence 
of youth is allayed by the progrefs of time and 
habit, or till that very warmth is cnlifted on 
the fide of their profeffioir, by the opening pro^ 
fpefts of ambition or emolument. From this 
tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention and 
of labour, relief is commonly fought from fomc 
favourite avocation or amufement, for which a 
young man either finds or fteals a portion of 
his time, either patiently plods through hifr talk) 
in expectation of its approach, or anticipates its 
arrival, by deferting his work before the legal 
period for amufement is arrived. It may fairly 
be queflioned, whether the moft innocent of 
thofe amufements is either fo honourable or (o 
fafe, as the avocations of learning or of fcience; 
Of minds uninformed and grofs, whom youth- 
ful fpirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have 
no power to impel, the amufements will gene* 
rally be either boiftcrous or effeminate, will 
either diflipate their attention or weaken their 
force. The employment of a young man^s 
vacant hours is often too little attended to by 
thofe rigid matters who exadi the moft fcrupu- 
lous obfervance of the periodSf deftined for bufi- 
nefs. The wafte of time is undoubtedly a very 
calculable lofs ; but the wafte or the deprava- 
tion of mind is a lofs of a much higher denomina- 
tion. The votary of ftudy, or the enthufiaft of 
O 6 fancy. 
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fancy, may incur the firft ; but the latter will 
be fuffered chiefly by him whom ignorance, or 
want of imagination, has left to the groflhefs 
of mere fenfual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other refpe£b, the love of let- 
ters is friendly to fober manners and virtuous 
conduct, which in every profeflion is the road 
to fuccefs and to refpedl. Without adopting 
the common-place reflexions againft fome par* 
ticular departments, it muft be allowed, that 
in mere men of budnefs, there is a certain pro- 
feffional rule of right, which is not always 
honourable, and though meant to be felfifh, 
very feldom profits. A fuperior education 
generally correds this, by opening the mind to 
different motives of adion, to the feelings of 
delicacy, the fenfe of honour, and a contempt 
of wealth, when earned by a defertion of thofe 
principles. 

The moral beauty of thofc dtfpofitions may 
perhaps rather provoke the fmile, than excite 
the imitation, of mere men of bufmefs and the 
>vorld. But I will venture to tell them, that, 
even on their own principles, they are miftaken. 
The qualities which they fometimes prefer as 
more calculated for pufhing a young man's way 
in life, feldom attain the end, in contemplation 
of which they are not fo nice about the means* 
This is ftrongly exemplified by the ill fuccefs of 

many> 
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many, who, from their earlieft youth, had ac- 
quired the higheft reputation for iharpnefs and 
cunning. Thofe trickifh qualities took to fmall 
advantages unfairly won, rather than to great 
ones honourably attained. The dire£^, the open^ 
and the candid, are the fureft road to fuccefs in 
every department of life. It needs a certain 
fuperior degree of ability to perceive and ta 
adopt this ; mean and uninformed minds feize 
on corners, which they cultivate with narrow 
views to very little advantage : enlarged and 
well-informed minds embrace great and honour- 
able objeds ; and if they fail of obtaining them^ 
are liable to none of thofe pangs which rankle 
in the bofom of artifice defeated or of cunning 
over-matched. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well 
as of our principles, the love of letters appears, 
to be favourable. Letters require a certain fort 
of application, though of a kind perhaps very 
different from that which bufmefs would re- 
commend. Granting that they are unprofit- 
able in themfelves, as that word is ufed in the 
language of the world ; yet, as developing the 
powers of thought and refle<^ion, they nvay be an 
amufement of fome ufe, as thofe fports of chiU 
dren in which Numbers are ufed, familiarife 
them to the elements of arithmetic. They give 
room for the exercife of that difcernment, that 

comparifoa 
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comparifon of obje£ks, that diftindton of caufes, 
which is to increife the fldll of the phyfician, to 
gukle the fpeculations of the merchant, and to 
prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and though 
{pmt pr<)feffions employ but very few faculties 
of the mind, yet there is fcarce any branch of 
bufinefs in which a man who can think will not 
excel him who can only labour. We {hall ac- 
cordingly find, in many departments where 
learned information feemed of all qualities the 
leaft neceflary, that thofe who poiTefTed it in a 
degree above their fellows, have found, from 
that very circumftance, the road to eminence 
and to wealth. 

But I muft often repeat, that wealth does not 
ncceflarily create happinefs, nor confer dignity ; 
a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
infifl: on, but which the prefent time feems par- 
ticularly to require being told. The influx of 
foreign riches and of foreign luxury, which 
this country has of late experienced, has almofl: 
levelled every diftinftion, but that of money, 
among us. The crcft of noble or illuftrious 
anceftry has funk before the ftidden accumula- 
tion of wealth in vulgar hands ; but that were 
little, had not the elegance of mamiers, had 
not the dignity of deportment, had not the 
pride of virtue, which u fed to charaSerife fome 
#f our high-born names, given way to that tide 

of 
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of fortune which has lifted the low, the illiterate, 
and the unfeeling, into ftations of which thej 
were unworthy. Learning and genius have not 
always refifted the torrent; but I know no 
bulwarks better calculated to refift it. The love 
of letters is connedled with an independence and 
delicacy of mind, which is a great prefervative 
againft that fervile homage which abjedt men 
pay to fortune; and there is a certain claflical 
pride, which, from the fociety of Socrates and 
Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with 
an honeft difdain on the wealth-blown infeds 
of modern times, neither enlightened by know- 
ledge nor ennobled by vir,tue. The " non 
" omnis moriar" of the Poet draws on futurity 
for the deficiencies of the prefent ; and even in 
the prefent, thofe avenues of more refined plea- 
fure, which the cultivation of knowledge, of 
fancy, and of feeling, opens to the mind, give 
to the votary of Science a real fuperiority of 
enjoyment in what he poflefles, and free him 
from much of that envy and regret which lefs 
cultivated fpirits feel from their wants. 

In the pofleffion, indeed, of what he has at- 
tained, in that reft and retirement from his la- 
bours, with the hopes of which his fatigues were 
lightened and his cares were foothed, the mere 
man of bufinefs frequently undergoes fuflPering, 
inftead of finding enjoyment. To be bufy, as 

one 
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one ought, is an eafy art ; but to know how to 
be idle, is a very fuperior accomplifhment. 
This difficulty is much increafed with perfons, 
to whom the habit of employnf>ent has made 
fome aftive exertion neccflSu-y ; who cannot fleep 
contented in the torpor of indolence, or amufe 
themfelves with thofe lighter trifles in which 
he, who inherited idlenefs as he did fortune, 
from his anceftors, has been accuftomed to find 
amufement. The miferies and mortifications 
of the ** retired pleafures" of men of bufinefs 
have been frequently matter of fpeculation to 
the moralifl and of ridicule to the wit. But 
he who has mixed general knowledge with pro- 
feffional fkill, and literary amufement with pro- 
feflional labour, will have fome flock where- 
with to fupport him in idlenefs, fome fpring 
for his mind when unbent from bufinefs, fome 
employment for thofe hours which retirement 
or folitude has left vacant and unoccupied. In- 
dependence in the ufe of one's time is not the 
leaft valuable fpecies of freedom. This liberty 
the Man of Letters enjoys j while the ignorant 
and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom 
of bufinefs, only to become the flaves of lan- 
guor, intemperance, or vice. 

But the fituation in which the advantages of 

that endowment of mind which letters beftow 

are chiefly confpicuous, is old age, when a 

■f man's 
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man's fociety is neceflarily circumfcribed, and 
his powers of^ aftive enjoyment are unavoidably 
diminiflied. Unfit for the buftle of affairs and 
the amufements of his youth, an old man, if he 
has no fource of mental exertion or employ- 
ment, often fettles into the gloom of melan- 
choly and peevifhnefs, or petrifies his feelings 
by habitual intoxication.. From an old man 
whofe gratifications were folely derived from 
thofe fenfual appetites which time has blunted, 
or from thofe trivial amufements of which youth 
only can fhare, age has cut off almoft every 
fource of enjoyment. But to him who has 
ftored his mind with the information, and can 
ftill employ it in the amufement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He a£ls, 
he thinks, and he feels with that literary world 
whdfe fociety he can at all times enjoy. There 
is perhaps no ftate more capable of comfort to 
ourfelves, or more attraSiVe of veneration froofi 
others, than that which fuch an old age affords ^ 
it is then the twilight of the paffions, when they 
are mitigated but not extinguifhed, and fpread 
their gentle influence over the evening of our 
days, in alliance with reafon and in amity with 
virtue. 

Nor perhaps, if fairly efli mated, are the little 
polifh and complacencies of focial life lefs in- 
cr^afcd by the cultivation of letters, than the 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of folitary or retired leifure. To the 
politenefs of form and the eafe of manner, bufi- 
nefs is naturally unfavourable, becaufe buHnefs 
looks to the ufe, not the decoration, of things. 
But the man of bufinefs who has cultivated let* 
ters, will commonly have foftencd his feelings, 
if he has not fmoothed his manner or poliOied his 
addrefs. He may be awkward, but will feldom 
be rude j may trefpafs in the ignorance of cere- 
monial, but will not offend skgainft the fubftan- 
tial rules of civility. In converfation, the 
pedantry of profeiSon unavoidably infmuates 
itfelf among men of every calling. The lawyer, 
the merchant, and the foldier (this laft perhaps, 
from obvious enough caufes, the moft of the 
three), naturally Aide into the accuftomed train 
of thinking and the accuftomed ftyle of con- 
verfation. The pedantry of the man of learn- 
ing is generally the moft tolerable and the leaft 
tirefome of any ; and he who has mixed a cer- 
tain, portion of learning with his ordinary pro- 
feiEon, has generally corrected. In a confider- 
able degree, the abftradtion of the one and the 
coarfenefs of the other. 

In the more important relations of fociety, in 
the dofer intercourfe of friend, of hufband, 
and of father, that fuperior delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling which the cultivation of the 
mind bellows, heighten aiFedlion into fentimenr, 

and 
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and mingle with fuch connexions a dignity and 
tendernefs which give its dearcft value to our 
exiftence. In fortunate circumftances thofe 
feelings enhance profperity ; but in the decline 
of fortune, as in the decline of life, their influ- 
ence and importance are chiefly felt. They 
fmooth the harfhnefs of adverfity, and on the 
brow of misfortune print that languid fmile, 
which their votaries would often not exchange 
for the broadcft mirth of thofe unfeelingly pro- 
fperous men, who poflefs good fortune, but have 
not a heart for happinefs. 

Z 
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N=> 101, Saturday, January b^ 1787. 
For/an et hac olim meminijfe juvahiU ViRG. 



X/f Y lateft predcceffor has compared the open- . 

ing Paper of a periodical publication, to 
the firft entry of a ftranger into a room full 
of company. I think I may borrow his idea, 
and not unaptly liken the concluding Paper of 
fuch a work to a perfon's going out of fuch a 
room* The fame doubt whether he fhall go or 
remain a little longer, the fame reflexions on 
what he may have faid in the opennefs of his 
heart during his (lay in the company, the fame 
folicitude about what people will think of him 
when he is gone, attend the periodical author 
and the gueft. And though the eafe of modern 
manners has relieved us in a great meafure from 
the ceremonial of fuch a fituation j yet ftill an 
author, like a perfon of confequence, cannot 
with propriety take what is called a French 
leave of his company, but muft formally an- 
nounce his departure as an event in which the 
perfons he is about to quit are confiderably in- 
terefied. 

The 
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The author of a periodical performance has 
indeed a claim to the attention and regard of 
his readers, more interefting than that of any 
other writer. Other writers fubmit their fentir, 
ments to their readers, with the referve and cir- 
cumfpeflion of him who has had time to pre-, 
pare for a public appearance. He who has fol- 
lowed Horaces rule, of keeping his book nine 
years in his ftudy, muft have withdrawn many 
an idea which in the warmth of compofition he 
had conceived, and altered many an expreffiort 
which in the hurry of writing he had fet down. 
But the periodical Eflayift commits to his readers 
the feelings of the day, in the language which 
thofe feelings have prompted. As he has de- 
livered himfelf with the freedom of intimacy 
and the cordiality of friendfliip, hei will naturally 
look for the indulgence which thofe relations 
may claim ; and wheo he bids his readers adieu, 
will hope, as well as feel, the regrets of an ac- 
quaintance and the tendernefs of a friend. ' 

There is fomewhat of this regret, and fome- 
what of this tendernefs, in the laft farewell we 
take of any thing. That place muft have been 
very unpleafant, that companion very difagree- 
able indeed, whom, after a long Ibjourn or fo* 
ciety, we can leave without fome degree of 
melancholy in thinking that we fhall fee them 
no more« Even that 4bode, or that fociisty, with 

which 
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which we have been for months or years dif- 
gufted and didrefTed, long habit and acquaint- 
ance fo ally to our minds, that we often wonder 
why we are fo little rejoiced at the arrival of 
a period for which we have frequently wiihed; 
that our parting (hould rather be fad than gay, 
and bring us, amidil the reflections of relief, an 
involuntary feeling of regret. 

But as the Lounger flatters himfelf that he has 
not been altogether an unentertaining, or at leafl: 
not a difagreeable companion to his readers, he 
may hope for a parting on more favourable 
terms : that on the morning of next Saturday, 
they will mifs his company at the accuftomed 
time, as fomething which ufed to be expected 
with pleafure ; and think of the papers which 
on that day of fo many pad weeks they have 
read, as the correfpondence of one who wi(hed 
their happinefs and contributed to their acftufe* 
ment. 

If he may judge from what himfelf has ex- 
perienced in fimilar circumftances, they will be 
apt to indulge a perfonification of the author of 
thefe fheets, and give him *^ a local habita- 
^* tion and a name,'* according to the ideas 
they may have formed in the courfe of his per- 
formance. When fuch a writer has withdrawa 
himfelf from that fort of authority which he 
claimed for his opinions, that fort of credit 

which 
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which he stfliimed for his (ituation, we are na* 
turally inclined to examine the reality of each ; 
as at the death of an acquaintance, we talk with 
more preclfion afftd affurance than formerly, of 
his age, his charafler, and his circumftances.* 
To afcertain, as well as to fatisfy any fuch in-* 
quiry, the Authors of the Lounger will fairly 
unfold themfelves ; not individually, for that 
were to affume an importance to which they are 
not intitled ; but they have an aggregate name, 
by which, like corporations, they can b6 known 
and impleaded : they are the fame Society^ 
which, fome years ago, published in this coun- 
try their periodical Effays under the title of the 
Mirror. 

In making this declaration, they incur as 
much danger, perhaps, as they afTume diftinc- 
tion. He who has fome merit of anceftry to 
fupport, draws the attention more clofely upoft 
his own. During the courfe of this publica^ 
tion, they have fometimcs been amufed with the 
difcovery of its inferiority to its predeceflbr ; and 
have heard, with a mixture of mortification and 
of pride, fome people exprefs their regret, that 
the Authors of the Mirror did not wi'ite in the 
Lounger, and refcue it froifi the lefs able hands 
into which it had fallen. It may ftill indeed be 
faid, that an author is often *♦ fibi impar j" that 
a fecond work is feldom equal in merit to the 
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firft. But they may be allowed to indulge 
themfelves in the belief, that great part of the ' 
criticifm arofe from a natural enough propen-* 
fity to undervalue what has i^ot yet been faiic-^ 
tioned by the general opinion; from that.dif- 
pofition, common in every thing, not to be fatif- 
fied merely with what is good, but with what 
is called good. Be this, however, as it may, 
the Authors of the two Works found them- 
felves fomewhat flattered by the remark ; as a 
mother can but flightly refent the criticifm of 
ber daughter's beauty, wlien it only difcovers 
that fhe herfelf was handfomer fome twenty 
years ago. 

When thus, like Profpero^ they " break their 
** ftafF," and lay afide the airy power they had 
aflumed, they feel, like him, the lofs of that 
fociety which the Lounger had raifed around 
ijien). The vifionary charaflers witkiwhich he 
had peopled their acquaintance, they cannot 
help regretting as departed friends ; and it is 
not without a figh that they difmifs Peter from 
his fervice* But they owe that fort of difclo- 
fure of themfelves which this Paper has made 
to fincerity \ and there is fomething more folemn 
in their obligation to this avowal now, becaufe 
it is the laft time they will have an opportunity 
of making it« Particular circumftances induce 
them to declare, that they will oot again ap- 
pear 
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pear before the Public, as periodical Eflayifts, 
in any fhape or under any name. If any future 
Work of that kind fhall happen to come out, 
they will have no claim to its merits, nor refpon- 
Ability for its defcds. 

It only remains for them to do juftice to thofe 
correfpondents to whofe affiftance they have 
been indebted during the coiirfe of their Work. 
To Correfpondents they owe the following 
Papers : N° 7 ; the letter fubfcribeJ* Mary 
Careful^ in N"" 8; N°» 11. 16. 19. 24.; the 
letters from Theatricus, in N^ 25.5 from Philo^ 
mufosy in N° 42.; from John Trueman^ in N" 
44. ; the letters figned Almeria^ in N® 46. 
Jejfamina^ in N^ 53. and Hannah Waitfort, in 
N"* 55.; N'*' 59, 60. 63. 70. 79. and the 
Poem in N° 85. 

Of their readers,' as well as their correfpond- 
ents, they cannot take leave without a very fen- 
fible and lively regret. While they didate this 
concluding paragraph, it is with a melancholy 
feeling they refleft, that it deprives them of an 
opportunity of cultivating that correfpondence, 
and of committing to thofe readers the fenti- 
ments of their hearts ; that it drops the curtain 
on their mimic ftate, and furrenders them to 
the lefs interefting occupations of ordinary life. 
Yet twice to have made a not unfuccefsful cx- 
VoL. III. P curfion. 
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curfion into this region of fancy and of literary 
dominion) is to have atchieved fomething which 
falls but to the lot of few. They can antici- 
pate, with a venial degree of felf-applaufe, the 
talk of their age, recalling the period of their 
publications with an old man's fondnefs, an au- 
thor's vanity, and a Scotfman's pride; happy if 
any one of their number, who (hall then be 
pointed out as a writer in the Mirror or the 
Lounger^ need npt blufli to avow them as works 
that endeavoured to lift amufement on the fide 
of tafte, and to win the manners to decency and 
to goodnefs. 
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